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Ti.’: IIiAorj of ui) IJell^'uus Ophiiop<«, 

now iliat it i-s il^taclio I fi’OiU tlio coiitf‘x.t in wliidi 
it ori^iaallj stood, rcquircb some preliminary e^.- 
pUu**iioa; and that, wot only in order to iiuroduce 
it tUiUrall} to ibo reader, but bpeeially to make 
3iim UP lei -stand, b^w I came to >\rito a nliolo book 
abi \xi i‘iNa<K, and about my uiobt private thoughts 
aid locliiigs. Did 1 loiisuk indeed luy onn iin- 
ptkes, I tobould do iiiy b<'t,t biraply to wipe out of 
iij A'^olunie, .iiid consign to oblhlon, c\er\ trace of 
the ciruunstaiicos to ubich ii is to be s*hcrilf'd; 
>ut itb original title of “Apologia'^ is too o\aUly 
jornc <uit b) its matter and strm ture, and those 
igain are too suggestive of correlati\o (.ircinn- 
taiuob, and tlio^sO circumbtaucos are of too grave a 
baraci^r, to allo^v of my intlulging bo natural a 
vibh. And therefore, though in this new Kdition 
1 have managed to omit nearlv a huiitlrcJ pages of 
ii\ iiriLinal Vobxnie, which I could safely consider 
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to bo of morel} epbcmeral importapfc, I am even 
for that 'ipr} I'cason obliged, by way of malting up 
for thoir absence, to prefix to my Narrative tom** 
account of tbo pretoeation out of nbkli it arose. 

It is now more than twenty years that a ^aguo 
impression to my disadAantage has rested on the 
popular mind, as if my conduct tow’ai'ds the Angli- 
can Chiu'cli, while 1 was a member of it, was incon- 
sistent with Christian simplicity and uprightness 
An impression of this kind was almost unatoidabL 
under the circumstances of Iho ease, when a man, 
who had w'ritlen strongly against a cause, and hnrl 
collected a party round him by virtue of such 
writings, gradually faltered in his opposiuon to it, 
unsaid his w’ords, throvr his own friends into per- 
plexity and their proceedings into confusion, and 
ended by passing over to the side of those whom 
he had so vigorously denounced. Sensitive then 
as I have over boon of the imputations which ha\c 
boon so freely cast upon me, I have never felt much 
ira|^tic]ice under them, as considoi’ing them to be 
a portion of the penalty which I naturally and 
justly incurred by my change of religion,* even 
though they were to continue as long as T lived 
I left their removal to a future clay, v.’hen person J 
feelings would have died out, and documents would 
sec the light, which were as vet buried in closets 
or scattered through the couutry. 

This was my stale of mind, as it had b-'cn for 
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many years, when, in the beginning of 1864, 1 
unexpectedly* found myself publicly put upon my 
•iptence, and furnisbed with an opportunity of plead* 
ing my cause before the world, and, as it so hap- 
pened, with a fair prospect of an impartial hearing. 
Taken indeed by surprise, as I was, I had much 
reason to bo anxious how 1 should hu ahlo to acquit 
myself in so serious a matter; however, I had long 
had a tacit undorstanding with myself, that, in the 
improbable event of a challenge being iorraally 
made to me, by a person of name, it would be my 
duly to meet it. That opportunity had now oc- 
curred; it never might occur again; not to a\ail 
im self of it at once would be virtually to give up 
my cause; accordingly, I took advantage of it, and, 
as it bas turned out, the circumstance that no time 
was allowed mo for any studied statement^ has com- 
pensated, iu the equitable judgment of the public, 
lor such imperfections in composition as my want 
of leisure involved. 

It was in the ntmibcr for January ]i864,»of a 
magaziuo of wide circulation, and in an Article 
upon Queen Elizabeth, that a popular writer took 
occasion fonnally to accuse me by name of thinking 
so lightly of the ^irtuo of Veracity, as in set terms 
to have countenanced and defended that neglect of 
it which ho at the same time imputed to tho Ca- 
tholic Priesthood. His words were these:-— 
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“Truili, for it.-^ o^vn "^ako, had never been a vir- 
tue v.ith i1k- Ronia'i clergy. Fathci^Ncvinaii in- 
forms us that it “Ob sutl on tli<' whole ouglit 

not to bo; that cunning is the w’oapon which 
heaven has given to the Saints wherewith to wiili- 
stand the brute innle force of the wicked W(.-rld 
which inan-ics anti 1=* given in marriage. Whether < 
his notion be dnetrinally correct or not, it is at hm-t 
historically so.” 

Those assertion Jibing far bejoml the popido” 
prejudice entortiiino^^ against me. had no founrla- 
tion whatever in fact. I nover had said, I no\cr 
had dreamed of saying, that truth for it® own sake, 
need not, and on the whole onghl not to be, a 
virtue with the Roman rioroyj (,r th it cunning is 
the weapon which heaven has given to the Saints 
wliorewit]j to withstand tho nicked world. To 
what woi’k of mine then could tho writer bo refer- 
ring? Tu a oon'o-ipoudenee which ensued upon the 
subject between hini and myself, he rested his 
chai’go against mo on a Sermon of mine, pivaohml, 
heforo I vas a Cathtdie, in the pulpit of my Church 
at Oxford ; and he gave me to understand, that, after 
having done as iniu'li as this, ho was not bound, over 
and above such a general reference to my Serinon, 
to specify the pas.sages of it, in which tho doctrine, 
which he imputed to me, was contained. On my 
part T considered this not enough ; and I denmii(lt.d 
of him to bring out his proof of his accusation in 
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form and in detail, <ir to confess ho was unahlo to 
do so. Hut l>e persevered in his refusal !<) oiie any 
diatinet passages from any writing of mine; and, 
though he consented to withdraw his char^io, he 
would not do so on tho issue of* its Irnth or false- 
hood, hut simply on the ground that I ass^ured him 
• that I had had iio intention of incurring it. This 
did not satisfy my sense of justice. Formally to 
charge luo with committing a fault is one thing; 
to allow that I did not intend to commit it, is 
another; it is no satisfaction to me, if a man 
accuses me of this offence, for him to profess thaj; 
ho does not accuse mo of thfit; but he thought 
differently. Not being able then to gain re(lrc.ss 
in tho quarter, where [ had a right to ask it. I 
appeah'd to tho public. I published the corre- 
spondence in tho shape of a Pamphlet, with some 
remarks of my own at the cud, on the com'sc whicdi 
that eorrcspondcuoo had takei^ 

This Pamphlet, which appeared in the first weeks 
of February, received a reply from my accuser to- 
wards the end of March, in another Pamphlet of 
48 pages, entitled, “ What then docs Dr. Newman 
mean ?” in which he pi’ofessed to do that which I hatl 
called upon him to do; that is, he brought together 
a munher of extracts from various works of mine, 
Catholic and Anglican, with the object of showing 
that, if I was to be acquitted of the crime of teach- 
ing and practising deceit and dishonesty, according to 
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his first supposition, it was at the price of my being 
considered no longer responsible foii my actions*, 
for, as ho expressed it, “I had a human reason 
once, no doubt, but 1 had gambled it UAray,” and I 
had “worked mynnind into that moi'bid state, in 
which nonsense was the only food for which it 
hungered;” and that it could not be called “a 
hasty or farfetched or unfounded mistake, when he 
concluded that I did not caro for truth for its own 
sake, or teach my disciples to regard it as a virtue 
and, though “ too many prefor the charge of insin- 
cerity to that of insipience, Dr. Newman seemed 
not to bo of that number.” 

lie ended bis Pamphlet by returning to his origi- 
nal imputation against me, which be had professed 
TO abandon. Alluding by anticipation to my pro- 
bable answer to what ho was then publishing, he 
professed his heartfelt embarrassment bow he w'as 
to believe any thing I might say in my exculpation, 
in the plain and literal sense of the words. “ I am 
henceforth,” he said, “ in doubt and fear, as much 
as an honest man can be, cohcorningc\cry word Dr. 
Ncw'nian may write. ITow can 1 toll, that I ^ball 
not bo the dupe of some cunning equivocation, of one 
of the three kinds laid down as permissible by the 
blessed St. Alfonso da Liguori and his pupils, even 
when confirme<l with an oath, because ‘then wo do 
not deceive our neighbour, but allow him to deceive 
himself ?' . . . IIow can I tell, that I may not in 
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this Pamphlet have made an accusation, of the truth 
of which Dr* Newman is perfectly conscious ; but 
that, as I, a heretic Protestant, have no business to 
make it, ho has a full right to deny it ?” 

Even if I could have found it ^ousistcflt with my 
duty to my own reputation to leave such an elabo- 
rate impeachment of my moral nature unanswered, 
my duty to my Brethren in the Catholic Priesthood, 
would have forbidden such a course. Tliey wei*e 
involved in the charges which this writer, all along, 
from the original passage in the Magazine, to the 
very last paragraph of the Pamphlet, had so confi- 
dently, so pertinaciously made. In exculpating my- 
self, it was plain I should bo pursuing no mere poi*- 
sonal quarrel; — T was oflering my bumble service to 
a sacred cause. I was making my protest in behalf 
of a large, body of men of high character, of honest 
and religious minds, and of sensitive honour, — who 
had their place and their rights in this world, 
though they were ministers of the world unseen, 
and who were insulted by my Accuser, as the above 
extracts from him sufficiently show, not ogly i» my 
person, but directly and pointedly in their otvn. 
Accordingly, I at once set about writing the 
Jpologia pro vifd sud, of which the present Volume 
is a New Edition; and it was a great reward 
to me to find, as the controversy proceeded, such 
largo numbers of my clerical brethren supporting 
me by their sympathy in the course which I was 
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pursHinf;, and. as occasion of"oro(l, bo&toT’ng on mo 
the formal and public exprcssum of*tb<‘ir appro- 
bation. Thc^o testimonials in mv bobalf. so im- 
portant and sn oi*atoful to me. arc, togctb *r with 
the Letter, sent to^e with the same purp> so, from 
my Bishop, contniued in the last pages of this 
Volume 

This Edition differs from the (iist funn of the 
Apologia as follows : — 'J'hc original work consisted 
of seven Part-^, hioU were published in series on 
consecutive Thursdays, between April 21 and 
June 2. An Appendix, in answer to specific alio* 
galions urged against me in the Pamphlet of 
Accusation, appeared on Juno IG. Of these Parts 
1 and 2, as being for the most part directly contro- 
versial, are omitted in this Edition, excepting cer- 
tain })asb?\g«“> in them, which are subjoined to this 
Preface, as being necessary for the due explanation 
of the subsequ‘'nt five Parts. These, (being 3, 4, 
5, 0, 7, of the ^Apologia,) arc hero numbered as 
Chapters^ 1, 2. 3, 4. ;"> respectively. Of tin* 
.Appendix, a’^i-mt half has bcv'ii omillcd, for the 
same reason as lias lod to the omission of Pails 
1 and 2. The rest of it is thrown into the shape 
of Xotes of a discursive character, with two now 
ones on Liheralism and the Lives of the English 
Saints of ls-43-4, and another, new in part, on 
Ecclesiastical iMiraclos. In the body of the work, 
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the only afWilion of consequence U tlie letter which 
is fonnd at p- 228 , a copy of which has recently 
come into niy possession. 

I should add that, since writina: ^ho Apoloj^ia last 
year, I have seen for the first thne ’\Ir. Oakelcy’s 
Notes on the Traclarian Movement.” This work 
. remarkably corroborates the substance of my Narra- 
tive, while the kind terms in which he speaks of mo 
personally, call for my sincei’e gratitude. 


2 , 1 '* 05 , 
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I make tliese extracts from the first edition of my 
Apolncria, Part 1, pp. 3, 20 — 26, and Part 2, pp. 
29 — 31 and pp. 4J — 51, in order to set before 
tho reader the drift 1 had in writing my Volume: — 

I CAKXor be sorry to bayo forced nay Accuser to bring out 
in fulness bis ebarges against me. It is fur better that be 
should discLargo liis thoiiglits upon me in my lifetime, 
than after I am dead. Under the circumstances I am 
happy in liaAing the opportunity of reading the worst th*it 
can bo said of mo by a WTitcr who has taken pains yith 
bis work and is v ell ^atisfiod with it. I account it a gain 
to be surveyed from without by one who bates tbo principles 
wbieb arc nearest to my heart, has no personal knowledge 
of me to set right his misconceptions of my doctrine, and 
who has some motive or other to be as severe with me as 
he can possibly be. . . . 

Ikit I geally ibel sad for what T am obliged now to say. 
I am in warfare with him, but I wish him no ill; — it is 
very difTicult to get up resonlnicnt towards persons whom 
one has never seen. It is easy enough to bo irritated 
with friends or foes rit-h-vm ; })ut, though 1 am writing 
with all my heart against what he has said of me, I am 
not oonseions of personal unkiiulnoss towards himself. I 
think it necessary to write as T am writing, for my own 
fake, and for the sake of the Catholic Priesthood ; but I 
wish to impute nothing worse to him than that he lias 
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boon furiously carried awav by his feelings. Yet what 
shall I say of tiie upshot of all his talk of my economies 
and equivocations and the like? What is the precise 
u'oric which it is directed to effect ? I am at war with 
liim; but there is such a thing as legitimate warfare : war 
lias its laws ; there are things which may fairly bo done, 
and things which may not be done. I say it with shame 
and with stern sorrow;— he has attempted a great trans- 
gression ; he has attempted (as I may call it) to j)oi8on ihe 
u'plltt, I will quote him and explain what I mean. . . . 
He says, — 

^‘lamheneofoi Ih in doiibtand fonr, as much as any honest 
man can be, coaccniuuj evortj word Dr. Newman may write. 
How can I tell that I ehall not be the dupe of mm mnniny 
eqidmatlon^ of one of tho throe kinds laid down as per- 
mibsible by the blessed Alfonso da Liguori and his pupils, 
even when confirmed by an oatli, because * then we .do not 
deceive our neighbour, but allow him to deceive himself 
.... It is admissible, theroforc, to use words and son- 
tonces which have a doable signification, and. leave the 
hapless hearer to take w'hich of them he may choose. 
What proof have J, theny that by * mean it ! I never said 
Di\ Neionan does not mjmfyy I did not say it, but I 
did mean it ? ” — Pp. 44, 45. 

Now those insinuations and questions shall be answered 
in theii’ proper places ; here I will but say thaA I sbom 
unci detvst Ijdng, and quibbling, and double-tongued 
practice, and slyness, and cunning, and smoothness, and 
cant, and pretence, quite as much as any Protestants hate 
them ; and I pray to bo kept from the snare of them, 
liut all this is just now by the bj^e ; my present subject is 
my Accuser; what I insist upon hero is this unmanly 
attempt of his, in his concluding pages, to cut the ground 
from under my feet to poison by anticipation the publio 
mind against me, John Henry Newman, and to infuse 
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into the imaginatious of my readers, suspicion and ims- 
ti‘ust of evory thing lliat I may say iif reply to him. 
This I call imsoning the icelh. 

^‘T am henceforth in (haht “as iLiich 

as any honest man can bo, eonceming eiwj Kovd Dr. Xew- 
mau may write. How can 1 tell that I Jiall not be the dupe 
j/bome cunning igidooeaiion . 

Well, I can only say, that, if liis taunt is to lake effect, • 
1 am but wasting my time in saying a in auswoi* to 
his calunniiob ; and this is precisely w hat lie know s an 1 
intends to be its fruit. I cun haidly get mybelf to protest 
against a method of contiuveisy sj base and cruel, le-^t in 
doing so, I shouLl bo violating my bell-respect and self- 
posbOdsioii; but luobt base and most cruel it is. '^Veall 
know how oui* imuginalion runs away ^lrith us liow 
suddenly and at wdiaf a pace ; — the sajing, “Coosar's wife 
should iiut be bu^prctcl,” is an instaiic of whut 1 mem. 
The habitual pTojudice, the liumoiu* of i!j- luomont, ihe 
turiiiiig-point which leatU us to read a dofoucc in a good 
bcnso or a bad. Wo inteiprot it by our untocedeiit im- 
presbions. Tho very bamo teuiimonts, according us our 
ji alousy ib or is not awake, or our aversion stiinulatod, ate 
tokens of truth or of dissiiaulatioii and pretence. There 
is a story of a sane poibon being by uii^Uke bhut up in 
tho wards of a Lunatic Asjdum, and thit, when ho ploadotl 
his cause to souio strangers visiting the iblishment, tho 
only remark he elicited in answer wa>, “ IIow naturally 
ho talks I you would think ho was in hi-a sensos ” Con- 
trovcrbica should be decided by the roahtai; is it logitiinals 
warfare to appc^al to tho misgivings of rho public mind 
and to its diblikings P Any how, if my accuser is able 
thus to practise upon my readers, the more I buoceej, the 
less will be my success. If I am ii itural, ho will loll 
thorn “ Ars est celaro artem if I am convincing, he will 
smuggest that T am an able logician; if X show warmth, I 
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am acting the iudigiiant iiinuoont ; if I am calm, I am 
flioieby dotect<«d as a binooth if I clear up 

difliculfio^, I am too plausible and ptifect to be tine. The 
more liiumphaiit aie uijr bLatcmeutd, the moie cutuiu will 
be my defeat. , 

»So will it be if my Accuser succoedb in his tnai (cumc; 
but I do not foi an instant believe that lie will. What- 
i\er judgimiit my leaders may c\cntually foim of me 
fnjin these pages, 1 urn confident that they will believe mo 
in what I shall say in the course of them. 1 have no 
misgiving at all, that they will bo ungeinrous or hai-sh 
hAvaids a man who lus been so long bciore the e\es of the 
w’oild ; V ho has so many to speak of him fiom por.Aoiial 
knowledge; whose natuial impulse it has (\ci hotu lo 
ftp<*nk cut; who has ovci* spoken too luiieh ratlici than too 
iittlo ; who w’onld ha'so sii\cd himself many a scrap's if Lo 
Lad Icon wi«*o ciionph to hold his tongue; wdio Las e\er 
locn liar to the doctrines and arguments of his opponents; 
wlio has Uv.ver durred over fa<.ts and lia^ollillgs which 
told agaiiist hiiuself; who has novor gheu his name or 
uutliOiit;v to proofs which ho ihouglit uiisouiid, or to Icsti- 
iiiOny which ho did i ot think at Inst plausible ; w'ho has 
never shrunk from confossiug a iault wLc’i Lo felt that he 
lad commit tod one; who has ever conwdiod fur otlurs 
more than for himself; who lias given up much that ho 
loved and printed and could have retained, but that ho 
loved honesty belter than name, and Tiuth better tlun 
dc ur friends. • • • 

What then shall bcihe special imputation, against w liich I 
shall throw myself in these images, out of the* thousand and 
one w liich my Accuser dii%‘ets upon mo P 1 mouu to con- 
tino mj&olf to one, for tJioic is only one about wdiich I 
much caie,— the charge of XJntruthfulncSs. JIc may cost 
upon me as many^othcr imputations as hoplea'^os, and they 
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may stick on me^ as long as they can, in tho coiirbe of 
nature. They will fall to the ground in Ifeeii* suabon. 

And indeed I think tho same of the charge of TJiitruth- 
fiiluess, and select it from tho rcbt, not because it is more 
formidable but becau^so it is more sorlou"*. Like the robt, it 
may disfigure mo for a time, but it will not stain : Arch- 
bishop Whately used to say, ''Throw dirt enough, and 
some will stick well, will stick, but not, will stain. I • 
think ho used to moon " stain,” and I do not agree "with 
him. Rome dirt sticks long«‘r than other dii t ; but no dirt 
is immortal. According to the old sajlng, rno\iilebit 
Teiitas. There are virtues indeed, which tho woild is not 
fitted to judge of or to uphold, such as faith, hope, and 
charity ; but it can judge about Trutbfiilness ; it can judge 
about the natural 'virtues, and TruthfulncbS is one of thciu. 
Natural virtues may also become supernatural ; Truthful- 
ness is such ; but that doos not withdraw it from the juris- 
diction of mankind at large. It may bo more difficult in 
this or that particular case for mou to take cognizance of 
it, as it may he difficult for the Court of Quoon’s Bench at 
'^Vebtminst:or to try a caso fairly which took place in Ilin- 
dostan : but that is a question of capadty, not of right. 
Mankind has tho right to judge of Triithfulucf-s in a 
Catholic, as in the ca>^e of a Protestant, of an Italian, or of 
a Chinese. I have never doubted, that in my hour, in 
(jioiUfs, hovtr, iny avenger will appear, and tho world will 
acquit mo of uutruthfulness, even though it be not while 
I live. 

Still more confident ami of such eventual acquittal, see- 
ing that my judges are my own countrymen. I consider, 
indeed, Englishmen tho most suspicious and touchy of man- 
kind; I think them unreasonable, and unjust in their 
seasons of excitement ; but I had rather bo an Englishman, 
(as in fact I am,) than belong to any other race under 
heaven. They are as generous, as they are hasty and 
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burly ; and their repentance for their injustice is greater 
than their bin. 

I'or twenty t’ears and more I have borne an imputation, 
of which I am at lea>>t as sensitive, who am the object of 
it, as they can bo, who arc only the judgo*^. I have not 
sot myself to remove it, fiibt. bccaiistfl nc\or have had an 
opening to speak, and, next, because I never saw in them 
the disposition to hear. 1 have wished to appeal from 
* Philip drunk to Philip sober. When shall I pronounce 
him to be himself again P If 1 may judge from the tone 
of the public press, which represents the public voice, I 
have great reason to tako heart at this time. I have boon 
treated by contemporary critics in tbis controversy with 
great fairness tind gentleness, and I am grateful to them 
for it. However, the decision oi the time and mode of my 
defence has been taken out of my hands ; and I am thank- 
ful that it has been so. I am bound now as a duty to 
myself, to the CathoKo cause, to the Catholic Priesthood, 
to give account of myself ^vithout any delay, when I am so 
rudely and ciroumbtantially charged with Untrulhfubcss. 
I accept the challenge ; I bliall do my best to moot it, and 
I shall ho content when I have done so. 

It is not my probont accuser alone w’ho eutcrlains, and 
has entertained, so dislionourable an opinion of mo and of 
iny wi ilings. It is the impression of large clabsos of mon ; 
the impression twenty years ago and the impression now. 
There has been a general feeling that I was for j-ears where 
1 had no right to be; that I was a “Pomunibt” in Pro- 
testant livery and sor\ ice ; that I was doing the w’ork of a 
hostile Church in the bo^om of the English Establishmout, 
and knew it, or ought to have known it. There was no 
need of arguing about particular passages in my writings, 
when the fact was so patent, as men thought it to be. 

Firat it was certain, and I could not myself deny it, that 

• I 
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I scouted tlie name Protestant.” It was certain again, 
that many of tits doctrines which. I professed wore popu- 
larly and generally known as badges of the*Roman Church, 
as distinguished from the faith of the Eoformation. ifext, 
how could I have come by thorn P Evidently, I had cer- 
tain friends and advisers who did not appear ; there was 
some underground communication between Stonyhurst or 
Oscott and my rooms at Oriel. Beyond a doubt, I wai 
advocating certain doctrines, not by apcidont, but on an 
understanding with ecclesiastics of the old religion. Then 
men wont further, and said that I hud actually been i*e- 
ceivod into that religion, and withal had leave gi\ eii mo 
to profess myself a Protestant still. Others went oven 
t urther, and gave it out to the world, as a matter of fact, 
of which they themselves had the proof in thoir liands, 
(hat I was actually a Jesuit. And when the opinloins 
^\hich I advocated spread, and younger men went furthen 
llian I, the feeling against me waxed eliongor and took a 
wider range. 

And now indignatiou aro^ at the knavery of a conspi- 
racy such as thiu and it became of course all the greater 
in cousc<iueucoof its being the received belief of tho public 
at lai’ge, that craft and intrigue, such as they fancied they 
behold u iili thoir eyes, wore the very instruments to which 
the Catholic Cliuvch has in these last centuries been in- 
deWed foi her maiutonance and extension. 

There was anoilicr circumstance still, which increased 
the iiritatiou and aversion felt by the largo classes, of whom 
1 have been speaking, against the preachers of doctrines, 
new to them and so unpalatable ; and that was, that 
they developed them in so measured a way. If they w’cre 
inspired by Roman tboologiuns, (and this was taken for 
granted,) why did they not si^oak out at once P Why did 
they keep the world in such suspense an I anxiety as to 
what was coming next, and what was to be the upshot of 
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the whole ? Why this reticence, and h*ilf-bpeuking, and 
apparent iiidecii;fioii P It was plain that the plan of opera- 
tions had been carefully mapped out from the first, and 
hat these men wore cautiously advancing towards its 
itcomplibhment, as far as was safe tlie moment ; that 
their aim and their hope was to carry off a Lirgo body with 
them of the young and the ignoianl ; that they meant giu- 
^ dually to Icavon the minds of the rising guiieralion, and to 
open the gates of that city, of which they wore the sw'orn 
defenders, to the enemy who lay in ambush outside of it. 
And when in spite of the many protestations of the party 
to the contrary, there was at length an actual movemeuL 
among their disciples, and one went over to Home, and 
then another, the worst anticipations and the worst jiidg- 
luents which had been formed of them received their justi- 
fnation. And, bibMy, when men first had said of me, 
\'ou will hce, will go, he is only biding his time, he is 
waiting the word of command from Homo,” and, when 
after all, after my arguments and denunciations of former 
yiars, at length I did leave the Anglican Clau(*h for the 
Homan, then they said to each other, ‘'It is just as we 
•-aid : we knew it w'ould be so.” 

This was the state of mind of masst's of men twenty 
3^cars ago, who took no more than an oskternul and common 
sense \iow of what was going on. And partly the tradi- 
tion, partly the effect of that feeling, romains to tl»o preSciit 
time. Certainly I consider that, in my own case, it is the 
great obstacle in the way of my being fa^ ourably licard, as 
at present, w'hen I ha\e to make my defence, ^fot only 
am I now a member of a most un-English communion, 
^vhose great aun is considered to bo the extinction of Pro- 
testantism and the Protestant Church, and whose means of 
attack are popularly supposed to be unscrupulous cunning 
and deceit, but how came I originally to have any relationa 
with the Church of Home at all? did I, or my opinions, 
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drop from the sky? how came I, in Oxford, iw *jm)m VuU 
tenitatiSi to present myself to the eyes ofcnen in that full 
blown in^estituie of Popery? llow could I dare, how 
could I have the couscionco, -with warnings, 'with prophe- 
cies, with accusations against me, to perscvcie in a path 
which steadily advanced towards, which ended in, the reli- 
gion of Eomo ? And how am I now to bo trusted, when 
long ago I was trusted, and was found wanting ? • 

It is this which is the strength of tlio case of my Accuser 
against me; — not the articles of impeachment ^^hith he 
has framed from my writings, and which I shall easily 
crumble into dust, but the bias of tho court. It is the 
state of the atmosphere ; it is tho vibration all around, 
which will echo his bold assertion of my di'jhoncsty ; it is 
that prepossession against me, which takes it for granted 
that, when my reasoning is convincing it is only inge- 
nious, and that when my statements are unanswerable, 
there is always something put out of sight or hidden in 
my sleeve ; it is that plausible, but cruel conclusion to 
which men are apt to jump, that when much is imputed, 
much must be true, and that it is more likely that one 
should be to blame, than that many should he mistaken in 
blaming him ; — those are the real foes which I have to 
fight, and tho auxiliaries to whom my Accuser makes his 
advances. 

Veil,*! must break through this barrier of prejudice 
against me if I can ; and I think I shall bo able to do so. 
When first I read tho Pamphlet of Accusation, I almost 
despaired of meeting effectively such a heap of misrepre- 
sentations and such a vehemence of animosity. What was 
the good of answering first one point, and then another, 
and going through the whole circle of its abuse ; when my 
answer to the first point would bo forgotten, as soon as I 
got to tho second ? What wns tho use of bringing out half 
a hundred separate principles or view's the refutation of 
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the separate counts in. the Indictment, when rejoinders of 
this sort wouH but confuse and torment the reader by 
their number and Ihoir diversity ? 'What hope was there 
of condensing into a pamphlet of a readable length, matter 
which ought freely to expand itself into half a dozen 
volumes ? What moans was there, e&opt the expenditure 
of interminable pages, to set right even one of that series 
^ of “single pas'sing liiiils” to use my Assailant’s own lan- 
guage, which, “us with his finger tip ho had delivered’* 
against me P 

All those separate charges had their force in being illus- 
trations of one and the same great imputation, lie had 
already a positive idea to illuminate his whole matter, and 
to stump it w'ith a force, and to quicken it with tin inter- 
pretation. lie called mo a — a simple, a broad, an in- 

telligible, to tho English public a plausible arraignment ; 
but for me, to answer in detail charge one by reason one, 
and charge two by reason two, and charge three by reason 
three, and so on through the whole string both of accusa- 
tions and replies, each of which was to bo independent of 
the re^»t, this would be certainly laboui* lost as regards any 
eflfoctivo result. What I needed was a correspon^ng anta- 
gonist unity in my defence, and where was that to be 
found ? "Wo SCO, in the case of commentators on the pro- 
phecies of Scripture, an exemplification of the principle on 
which I am insisting ; viz. how much more powerful ftven 
a false interpretation of tho sacred text is than none at 
all;— how a certain key to tho visions of the Apocalypse, 
for instance, may cling to the mind (I have found it so in 
the case of my own), because the view, which it opens on 
us, is positive and objective, in spite of the fullest demon- 
stration that it roally has no claim upon our reception. 
The reader says, “What else can the prophecy meanP” 
just as my Accuser asks, “ What, then, does Dr. ITewman 

mean P” I reflected, and I saw a way out of my 

perplexity. 
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Yes, I laid to my'solf, liis very question is abont my 
meaning; ** Wliat docs Dr. Newman ineuii It pointed 
in the very same direction as that into which my iuiisiii:»> 
had turned mo already. He asks what I mean ; not about 
my words, not about my arguments, not about my aitioiis, 
a^ his ultimate point, but about that living iiilolligoncc, by 
vliich I write, and argue, and act. He asks about my 
Slind and its Belicfi and its sontiments; and lio shall be ^ 
answered;— not for his own sake, but for mine, for the 
sake of the Religion uliitli I profess, and of tlio Pricbt- 
hood in which I am unworthily intludod, and of my 
fiicnds and of my foes, and of that gonorul public vhicb 
consists of neither ono nor the other, but of Avcll- wishers, 
lovers of fair play, sceptical cross-questioners, interested 
inquirers, curious lookers-on, and simple strangers, uncou- 
.v-.uicd yet not careless about tho issue,— for the sake of all 
these he shall be answered. 

My perplexity had not lasted half an hour. T recogni/cd 
what I had to do, though I shrauk from both tho task and 
the exposure which it would entail. I must, I said, give 
the true key to my whole life; I must show what I am, 
that it may be seen what I am not, and that tho phantom 
may be extinguisbod Avhieh gibbers in-stcad of mo. I wish 
to be known as a li\ Ing man, and not as a scarecrow which 
ii dressed up in my clothes. False ideas may bo refuted 
indeed by argument, but by true ideas aloiio are they ex- 
pelled. T will vanquish, not my Accuser, but my judges. 

I will indeed answer his charges and criticisms on me ono 
by ono^ Ic^t any one should say that they are unanswer- 
able, but such a work shall not be tho scope nor the sub- 
stance of my reply. I will draw out, as far as may bCv 
tho history of my mind ; I will state tho point at which 


' This vrsLS June m the Appendix, of which the more important parts ais 
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I began, in what external suggoslion or accident eacl 
opinion had its rise, how fur and how they dovcluped from 
within, how iRoy grew, wore modified, were combined, 
were in collision with each other, and were changed; 
again how I conducted mybolf towards them, and how, 
and how £ir, and for how long a tiiho, I thought I could 
hold them coiibi&lentlj* with the ecclesiastical tngagements 
which I had made and with the position which I held. I 
mubt show, — what is the very truth,— that tho doctrines r 
\ihich I held, and have held for so many years, have 
been taught me (speaking humanly) partly by tho sug- 
gestions of Protestant friends, partly by tbe teaching ot 
books, and partly by tho action of my onn mind: and 
thus I shall account for that pbonomonon which to so 
many seomb so wonderful, that 1 should have left ** my 
kindri'd and my futhci’s house’* for a Church from which 
once I turned away wdth dread so wonderful to them ! 
as if forsooth a Religion which Las flourished through so 
many agos, among so many nations, amid such vaiicticb of 
social life, in such coulrary classes and conditions of men 
and after so many rovolutions, jpolitical and ci^il, could 
not subdue tho reason and overcome the hcait, without 
rho aid of fraud in the process and the sophistiics of tho 
schools, 

"IVhat I had proposed to mvbelf in the course of lialj'-an- 
hour, 1 determined on at tho end of ton days. •no\vc\er, 
T Lavo many diflScultios in fulfilling my design. How am 
1 to say all that has to be said in a reasonable compass f 
And then as to tbe materials of my narrative ; I havo no 
autobiograi>hical notes to consult, no written exiflanations 
of particular treatises or of tracts which at tho time gave 
offence, hardly any minutes of definite transactions or con- 
versations, and few contemporary memoranda, I fear, of 
the feelings or motives under which from time to time I 
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acted. I have an abundance of letters from friends with 
some copies or drafts of mj" answers to them, but they are 
tor the most part uusorted; and, till this process has taken 
place, they are even too numerous and various to be avail- 
able at a moment for my pm‘pose. Then, as to the volumes 
which I have published, they would in many ways sciwe 
me, wore I well up in tbcm: but though I took groat pains 
in their composition, I have thought liitlo about them, 
'a hen they were once out of my hands, and for the most 
ptiit the last time I road them has been when I re\iso(l 
their last proof sheets. 

Under these circumstances ray sketch wiU of course be 
incomplete. I now for the first time contemplate my 
course as a whole ; it is a firs* essa3% but it will contain, I 
trust, no serious or substantial mistake, and so far will 
answer tho purpose for which I write it. I purpose to 
set nothing down in it as certain, of which I have not a 
clear memory, or some written ncmorial, or tho corrobo- 
ration of some friend. There are witnesses enough np and 
down the country to verify, or correct, or complete it ; and 
letters moreover of mj" own in abundance, unless they have 
been destroyed. 

]ilorcovor, I moan to be simply pereonal and historical : 
I am not expounding Catholic doctrine, I am doing no 
more than explaining myself, and my opinions and actions. 
I wiji, as far as I am able, simply to state facts, whether 
they are ultimately determined to be for me or against me. 
Of course there will be room enough for contrariety of 
judgment among my readers, as to tbo necessitj’^, or 
appositeness, or value, or good taste, or rcHgious prudence, 
of the details which I shall introduce. I may be accused 
of laying stress on little things, of being beside the mark, 
of going into impertinent or ridiculous details, of sounding 
my own praise, of giving scandal ; but this is a case above 
all others, in which I am bound to follow my own lights 
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and to spedk o'lt my own heart. It is not at all pleasant 
for me to be egotibtical ; nur to be criticized for being so. 
It is not pleasant to reveal to high and low, young and 
old, what has gone on within mo from my early years. 
It is not pleasant to be giving to evory shallow or flippant 
disputant the advantage over mo of knowing my most 
piivate thoughts, I might oven say the intercourse between 
m} self and my Maker. But I do not like to be culled to 
my fuco a liar and a knave ; nor should I be doing mv 
duty to my faith or to mj^ name, if I wore to suffer it. I 
know I have done nothing to deserve such an insult, and 
if I prove this, as I hr pc to do, I mii^t not care for sucL 
incidental annoy mccs ai - iu\ol\i.d in the pioccss. 
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MY RELIGIOUS OPINIONS. 
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CHAPTER I. 


HISTORY OF MY REIilGIOUS OPINIONS TO TUB TEAR 1833. 

It may easily be conceived how groat a trial it is to me to 
write the following history of myself; but I must not 
shrink from the task. The words, ^‘Secretum meum 
mihi,” keep ringing in my ears ; but as men draw towards 
cbeir end, they caro less for disclosures. Nor is it the 
least part of my trial, to anticipate that, upon first reading 
what I have wiiUen, iny friends may consider much in 
it irroloTant to my purpose ; yet I cannot help thinking 
that, viewed as a whole, it will eifect what I propose to 
myself in giving it to the public. 

I was brought up from a child to take great delight in 
reading the Bible ; but I had no formed religious convic- 
tions till I was fifteen. Of course I had a perfect know- 
ledge of my Catecliism. 

After I was grown up, I put on paper my recollections 
of the thoughts and feelings on religious subjects, which I 
had at the time that I was a child and a boy, — such as had 
remained on my mind \Nith sufficient prominence to make 
me then consider them worth recording. Out of tbetc, 
•wrilten in the Long Vacf’Hon of 18 'J 0 , and transcribed v 

H 
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nisTOSY or my religious opinions 


additions in 1823, 1 select two, wMcb. are at once the most 
deiinite among them, and also have a bearing on my later 
convictions. 

1. I used io wish the Arabian Tales were true : my 
imagination ran on unknown influences, on magical powers, 

and talismans I thought life might bo a 

droom, or I an Angol, and all this world a deception, my 
iellow-angols by a pin j Ail device concealing themselves ^ 
from n.o, and dco<hing mo with the semblance of a 
material world.” 

Again: “Reading in the Spring of 1816 a sentence 
from [Dr. Watts’s] ‘Remnants of Time,’ entitled ‘the 
Saintb tuikiiovn to the world,’ to the effect, that ‘there is 
nothing in Ihoir figure or countenance to distinguish them,’ 
&c., &o., I srpposed no spoke of Angels who lived in the 
world, as it ^\oro disguised.” 

2. The Oil or lemail: U Ihis : “ I was very superstitious, 
and for some ibie previous to my conversion ” [when I 
was fifteen] “ used constantly to cross myself on going into 
the dark.” 

Of course I must have got this practice from some 
external source or other ; but I can make no sort of con- 
jecture whence ; and certainly no one had ever spoken to 
me on the subject of the Oatholic religion, which I only 
knew by name. The French master was an imigri Priest, 
but he Was suupxy made a butt, cs French masters too 
commonly wcio in that day, and spoke English very im- 
perfectly. There v/as a Catholic family in the village, old 
kxmiden ladies wo iitcd to think ; but I knew nothing about 
them. I bave of late years heard that there wore one or 
two Catholic boyps in tho school ; but cither we were care- 
fully keiit from Jmo ving this, or the knowledge of it made 
simply no imprecdon on our minds. My brother will bear 
Tntnoas how frc' the school was from Catholic ideas. 

I hi-d oncj hjm iii'o Warwick Street Chapel, with my 
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father, who, I believe, wanted to hoar some piece of 
mubic ; all tha^ 1 boro fiotn it was tlio recollection of 
a pulpit and a preacher, and a boy swinging a censer. 
When I as at Littlcmore, I was looking over old copy- 
books of my school days, and 1 found among them my first 
Latin verso-book ; and in Iho first page of it thoro was a 
device which almost took my bicatli away with surprise, 
j I have tho book before mo now, and have just boon show- 
ing it to others. I have written in the first page, in my 
school-boy hand, ‘'John H. Newman, February llth, 
1811, Vorso Book ; then follow my first Verses, Between 
“Verso” and “Book” I have drawn the figure of a solid 
cross upright, and next to it is, what may indeed he meant 
for a necklace, but what I cannot make out to be anything 
else than a set of beads suspended, with a little cross 
attached. At this time I was not quite ten years old. 1 
suppose I got those ideas from some romance, Mrs. Bad 
cliffo*s or iliss Porter’s ; or from some religious picture ; 
but the strange thing is, how, among the thousand objects 
which meet a boy’s eyes, those in parMcular should so have 
fixed themselves in my mind, that I made them thus prac- 
tically my own, I am certain there was nothing in the 
churches I attended, or tho prayer boolcs I read, to suggest 
them. It must be recollected that Anglican churches 
and prayer books were not decorated in those days as I 
beliove they are now. • * 

When I was fourteen, I read Paine’s Tracts against tho 
Old Testament, and found pleasure in thinking of the 
objections which wore contamed in them. Also, 1 read 
some of Hume’s Essays ; and perhaps that on Miracles. 
So at least I gave my Father to understand ; but perhaps 
it was a brag. Also, I rccoUect copying out some French 
verses, perhaps Yoltaire’s, in denial of the immortality of 
the soul, and saying to myself something like “How 
dreadful, but how^plausible ! ” 
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HISIOKT OF MY KELIGIOXTS OPINIONS 


When I was fifteen, (in the autumn of 1816 ,) a great 
change of thought took place in me. I iell under the 
influences of a definite Greed, and received into my intel- 
lect impressions of dogma, which, through God^s mercy, 
have never been eflaeed or obscured. Above and beyond 
tho conversations and sermons of the excellent man, long 
dead, the Rev. Walter Mayers, of Pembroke College, Ox- 
ford, who was the human means of this beginning of • 
divino faith in mo, was the effect of the books which he 
put into my hands, all of the school of Calvin. One of the 
first books I read was a work of Romaino’s ; I neither re- 
collect the title nor tho contents, except one doctrine, 
which of course I do not include among those which T 
believe to have come from a divine source, viz. the doc- 
trine of final poi'beverance. I received it at once, and 
believed that tho inward conversion of which I was con- 
scious, (and of which I still am more certain than that I 
have hands and feet,) would last into the next life, and 
that I was elected to eternal glory. I have no conscious- 
ness that this belief had any tendency whatever to lead 
me to be careless about pleasing God. I retained it till 
the age of twenty-one, when it gradually faded away ; but 
I believe that it had some influence on my opinions, in the 
direction of those childish imaginations which I have 
already mentioned, viz. in isolating me from the objects 
whicli surrounded me, in confirming mo in my mistrust of 
the reality of material phenomena, and making me rest in 
the thought of two and two only absolute and luminously 
self-evident beings, myself and my Creator ; — for while I 
considered myself predestined to salvation, my mind did 
not dwell upon others, as fancying them simply passed 
over, not prode^tined to otcinal death. I only thought of 
tho mercy to myself. 

The detestable doctrine last mentioned is simply denied 
and abjured, utdess my memory strangely deceives me, by 
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the writer who made a deeper impression on my mind than 
any other, andjfco \shom (humanly speaking) I almost owe 
my soul, — Thomas Scott of Aston Sandford. I so admired 
and delighted in his writings, that, when I was an under- 
graduate, I thought of making a visit to Lis Parsonage, in 
order to see a man whom I so deeply revered. I hardly 
think I could have given up the idea of this expedition, 
^ even after I had taken my degree ; for the nows of his 
death in 1821 came upon me as a disappointment as well 
as a sorrow. I hung upon the lips of Daniel Wilson, 
afterwards Bishop of Calcutta, as in tvo seimons at St. 
John^s Chapel he gave the history of Scott’s life and death. 
I had been possessed of his “Foico of Truth” and Essays 
from a boy ; his Commentary I bought when I was an 
under-graduate. 

What, I suppose, will strike any reader of Scott’s his- 
tory and writings, is his bold unworldlincss and vigorous 
independence of mind. He followed truth wherever it led 
him, beginning with Hnitarianism, and ending in a zealous 
faith in the Holy Trinity. It was ho who fiist planted 
deep in my mind that fundamental truth of religion. With 
the assistance of Scott’s Essays, and the admirable work of 
Jones of Nayland, I made a collection of Scripture texts 
in proof of the doctrine, with remarks (I think) of my own 
upon them, before I was sixteen ; and a few months later 
I drew up a series of texts in support of each vej^se o^ the 
Athanasian Creed. These papers I have still. 

Besides his unworldliness, what I also admired in Scott 
was his resolute opposition to Antinomianism, and the 
minutely practical character of his writings. They show 
him to bo a true Englishman, and I deeply felt his influ- 
ence ; and for years I used almost as proverbs what I con- 
sidered to be the scope and issue of his doctrine, Holiness 
rather than peace,” and ** Growth the only evidence of 
life.” 

m 
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Calvinists make a sharp separation between the elect 
and the world ; there is much in this thai is cognate or 
parallel to the Catholic doctrine ; but they go on to say, 
as I imdorsLand them, veiy differently from Catholicism, — 
that the converted and the unconverted can be disci imi- 
nated by man, that the justified arc conscious of their state 
of justification, and that the regenerate cannot fall away. 
Catholics on the other hand shade and soften the awful • 
antagonism between good and evil, which is one of their 
dogmas, hy holding that there are different degrees of 
justification, that there is a great difibrence in point of 
gravity between sin and sin, that there is the possibility 
and the danger of falling away, and that there is no cer- 
tain knowledge given to any one that he is simply in a 
state of grace, and much less that ho is to persevere to the 
end:— of tlio Cahinistic tenets the only one which took 
root in my mind was the fact of heaven and hell, divine 
favour and divino wrath, of tho justified and the unjusti- 
fied. The notion that the regenerate and the justified 
were ono and tho same, and that the regenerate, as such, 
had the gift of persoveranco, remained with me not many 
years, as I have said already. 

This main Catholic dootiino of the warfare between the 
city of God and the jiowcrs of darkness was also deeply 
impressed upon my mind hy a work of a character very 
opposite to Calvinism, Law’s Serious Call.” 

From this time I have held with a fall inward assent 
and belief tho doctrine of etcnial punishment, as delivered 
by our Lord Himself, in as Iruo a sense as T hold that of 
eternal happiness ; though I have tried in various ways to 
moke that truth less terrible to the imagination, 

Now I como to two other works, which produced a deep 
impression on me in tho same Autumn of 1816 , when I 
was fifteen years old, each contraiy to each, and planting 
in me tho i^eeds of an intellectual iufsonsisicncy which 
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disabled mo for a long couise of 5 ears. I .o*ul Jopoph 
Milner’s Cliurcli Iliotory, and no^liii‘<; ^hoii of 
enamoured of the long extracts fiom tH. Auj;u'*tino, Sr. 
x\mbrose, and tbo other Fathers which I foiuJ Ihor''. I 
read them as being the religion of the piindti re Clui-tians: 
but simultaneously with Mihiei* I ie\d Hewt)ii on the 
Prophecies, and in consequence became most liixiily con- 
vinced that the Pope was the Aniichiist predicted by 
Daniel, St. Paul, and St. John. My imagination was 
stained by the effects of this doctrine up to the year 1843 ; 
it had been obliterated from my reason and pif^gnieut at 
an earlier date ; but the thought ronuiued upon me as a 
sort of false conscience. Hence came that conflict of mind, 
which so many ha\o felt hcbidcs myself; — loading some 
men to make a compromise between two ideas, so incon- 
sistent with each other,— driving others to beat out the 
one idea or the other from their minds,— and ending in 
my own case, after many years of intcUcctuoi unrest, in 
the gradual decay and extinction of 011 c of them, — I do 
not say in its violent death, for why should I not have 
murdered it sooner, if I murdered it at all ? 

I am obliged to mention, though I do it with great 
reluctance, another deep imagination, which at this time, 
the autumn of 1816, took possession of me, — ^ihero can be 
no mistake about the fact ; viz. that it would be the will 
of God that I should lead a single life. This antlcij^tion, 
which has held its ground almost continuously ever since, 
— with tho break of a month now and a month then, up to 
1829, and, after that date, without any break at all,— was 
more or less connected in my mind with tho notion, that 
my calling in life would require such a sacrifice as celibacy 
involved; as, for instance, missionary work among the 
heathen, to which I had a great drawing for some years. 
It also strengthened my feeling of separation from the 
visible world, of which I have spoken above. 
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In 1822 I came under very different influences from 
those to which I had hitherto been subjected. At that 
time, Mr. Whately, as he was then, afferwards Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, for the few months ho remained in 
Oxford, which he was leaving for good, showed great 
kindness to me. ne*renewcd it in 1825, when he became 
Principal of Alban Hall, making me his Vico-Principal 
and Tutor. Of Dr. Whately I will speak presently : for ^ 
from 1822 to 1825 I saw most of the present Provost of 
Oriel, Dr. Hawkins, at that time Vicar of St. Mary's ; and, 
when I took orders in 1824 and had a curacy in Oxford, 
then, during the Long Vacations, I \\as especially thrown 
into his company. I can say with a full heart that I love 
him, and have never ceased to love him ; and I thus pre- 
face what otherwise might sound rude, that in the course 
of the many years in wliich wo were together afterwards, 
ho j)ro\okocl me very much from time to time, though I 
tun perfectly cox tain that I heue pro\okod him a great 
deal more. Moreover, in mo such piovocation was unbe- 
coming, both because he was the Head of my College, and 
because, in the first years that I know him, he had been 
in many ways of great servico to my mind. 

He was the first who taught mo to weigh my words, 
and to bo cautious in my statoments. He led me to that 
mode of limiting and clearing my sense in discussion and 
in controversy, and of distinguishing between oognato 
ideas, and V obviating mistakes by anticipation, which to 
my surprise has been since considered, even in quarters 
friendly to me, to savour of the polemics of Pome, He is 
a man of most exact mind himself, and ho used to snub 
mo severely, on reading, as bo was kind enough to do, the 
first Sermons that I wrote, and other compositions which 
I was engaged upon. 

Then as to doclrino, ho was the means of great additions 
to my belief. As I have noticed elsewhere, he gave me 
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the “Treatise on Apostolical Preaching/* by Sumner, 
afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, from which 1 was 
led to give up remaining Culviiiisin, and to receive iLo 
doctrine of liaptiamal Bogcncration. In many other ways 
too he was of use to mo, on subjects semi-religious and 
semi-scholastic, * 

It was Dr. Hawkins too who taught me to anticipate 
that, before many years were over, there would bo an 
attack made upon the books and the canon of Scripture. I 
was brought to the same belief by the conversation of 
Mr. Slanco White, who also led me to have freer views 
on the subject of inspiration than were usual in the Church 
of England at the time. 

There is one other principle, which I gained from Dr. 
Hawkins, more directly bearing upon Catholicism, than 
any that I have mentioned; and that is tho doctrine of 
Tradition. When I was an Dnder-graduato, I heal’d him 
preach in the University Pulpit his celebrated sermon on 
the subject, and recollect how long it appeared to me, 
though ho was at that time a vciy striking preacher ; but, 
when I read it and studied it as his gift, it made a most 
serious impression upon me. He docs not go one step, I 
think, beyond the high Anglican doctrine, nay he does not 
reach it ; but he does his work thoroughly, and his view was 
in him original, and his subject was a novel one at the 
time. He lays down a proposition, self-evident a^sooikias 
stated, to those who have at all examined the structure of 
Scripture, viz. that the sacred text was never intended to 
teach doctrine, but only to prove it, and that, if wo would 
learn doctrine, we must have recourse to the formularies 
of the Church ; for instance to the Catechism, and to the 
Creeds. He considers, that, after learning from them the 
doctrines of Christianity, the inquirer must verify them by 
Scripture. This view, most true in its outline, most fruit- 
ful in its consequences, opened upon me a largo field of 

• • 
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thought. Dr. ^Vhately held it loo. One of its effects was 
to stiike at the root of the principle on^ which the Bible 
Society was sot up. T belonged to its Oxford Association ; 
it became a matter of time when I should withdraw my 
name from its subscription-list, though I did not do so at 
once. 

It is with pleasure that I pay here a tribute to the 
memory of the Itev. William James, then Follow of Oriel ^ 
who, about the year 1823, taught mo the doctrine of 
Apostolical Succession, in the course of a walk, I think, 
round Christ Church meadow ; I recollect being somewhat 
impatient of the subject at the time. 

It was at about this date, I suppose, that I read 
Bishop Butler*8 Analogy ; the study of which has been to 
so many, as it was to me, an ora in their religious opinions. 
Its inculcation of a visible Church, the oracle of truth and 
a pattern of sanctity, of the duties of external religion, and 
of the liistorical character of llovclation, are characteristics 
of this great work which strike tlio reader at once ; for 
myself, if I may attempt to determine what I most gained 
from it, it lay in two points, which I shall have an oppor- 
tunity of dwelling on in the sequel ; they are the under- 
lying principles of a great portion of my teaching. First, 
the very idea of an analogy between the separate works of 
God leads to the conclusion that the system which is of 
leas impprtance is economically or sacramentally connected 
with the more momentous system S and of this conclusion 
the theory, to which I was inclined as a boy, viz. the un- 
reality of material phenomena, is an ultimate resolution. 
At this time I did not moke the distinction between 
matter itself and its phenomena, which is so necessary and 
so obvious in discussing the subject. Secondly, Butler’s 
doctrine that Probability is the guido of life, led me, at 


^ It is sisnificant that Batlsr begins bis work wiib^a quotation from Origea. 
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least imder the toachiug to which a few years later I was 
introduced, to th® question of the logical cogency of Faith, 
on which I have written so much. Thus to Eutler I trace 
those two principles of my teaching, which have led to a 
charge against me both of funcifulncss and of scepticism. 

And now as to Dr. Whately. I owe him a great deal. 
He was a man of generous and warm heart. He was 
particularly loyal to his friends, and to use the common 
phrase, “all his geese were swans.” While I was still 
awkward and timid in 1822, he took me by tho hand, and 
acted towards me tho part of a gentle and encouraging 
instructor. He, emphatically, opened my mind, and 
taught me to think and to use my xeason. After being 
first noticed by him in 1822, 1 became very intimate with 
him in 1826, when I was his Vico-Principal at Alban 
Hall I gave up that ofiice in 1820, when I bcoamo Tutor 
of my College, and his hold upon me gradually relaxed. 
He had done his work towards me or nearly so, when he 
had taught me to see with my own eyes and to walk with 
my own feet. Not that I had not a good deal to learn 
from others still, but I influenced them as woH as they me, 
and co-operated rather than merely concuiTed with them. 
As to Dr. WTiately, his mind was too different from mine 
for us to remain long on one line. I recollect how dis- 
satisfied ho was with an Article of mine in tho London 
Eeviow, which Blanco White, good-humouredij’’, olily 
called Platonic. When I was diverging from him in 
opinion (which he did not like), I thought of dedicating 
my first book to him, in words to the effect that he had 
not only taught me to think, but to think for myself. He 
left Oxford in 1831 ; after that, as far as I can recollect, 
I never saw him but twice, — ^^vhen he visited the Univer- 
sity ; once in the street in 1831, once in a room in 1838. 
From the time that ho left, I have always felt a real affec- 
tion for what I must call his memory ; for, at least from 

• • 
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tihe year 1834, he made himself dead to me. lie had 
practically indeed given me np from thejfcime that he be- 
came Archbishop in 1831 ; but in 1834 a correspondence 
took place between us, wliicb, though conducted c‘«‘pocially 
on his side in a frjpndly spirit, was the expresbion of dif- 
ferences of opinion which acted as a final close to our inter- 
course. My reason told me that it was impossible we could 
have got on together longer, had he stayed in Oxford ; yetr 
I loved him too much to bid him farewell without pain. 
After a few years had passed, I began to believe that his 
influence on me in a higher respect than intellectual 
advance, (I will not say through his fault,) had not been 
satisfactory. I believe that he has inserted sharp things 
in his later works about me. They have never come in 
my way, and I have not thought; it necessary to seek out 
what would pain mo so much in the reading. 

What he did for me in point of religious opinion, was, 
first, to teach mo the existence of the Church, as a substan- 
tive body or corporation ; next to fix in me those anti* 
Erastian views of Church polity, which were one of the 
most prominent fcalurcs of the Tractarian movement On 
this point, and, as far as I know, on this point alone, 
he and Hurrell Froude intimately sympathized, though 
Froude’s development of opinion here was of a later date. 
In the year 1826, in the course of a walk, he said much to 
me> about a work then just published, called “Letters on 
the Church by an Episcopalian.'^ ITe said that it would 
make my blood boil. It was certainly a most powerful 
composition. One of our common friends told me, that, 
after reading it, be could not keep still, but went on walk- 
ing up and down his room. It was ascribed at once to 
Whately; I gave eager expression to the contrary opinion; 
but I found the belief of Oxford in the aiSBinnative to be 
too strong for me; rightly or wrongly I yielded to the 
general voice ; and 1 have never heard, then or sinc<s 



of any disclaimer of autborsUp on the part of Dr. 
Whately. 

The main positions of this able essay are these ; first that 
Church and State should be independent of each other : — 
he speaks of the duty of protesting “ against tho profana- 
tion of Christ’s kingdom, by that domle imirpation, the 
interference of the Church in temporals, of the State in 
jjpirituals,” p. 191 ; and, secondly, that the Ohui'ch may 
justly and by right retain its property, though separated 
from the State. The clergy,” he says p. 133, though 
they oughu not to be the hired servants of the Civil 
Magistrate, may justly retain their revenues; and tho 
State, though it has no right of interference in spiritual 
concerns, not only is justly entitled to support from the 
ministers of religion, and from all other Christians, but 
would, under the system I am recommending, obtain it 
much more efiectually.” The author of this work, who- 
ever he may bo, argues out both these points with great 
force and ingenuity, and with a thoroughgoing vehemence, 
which perhaps wo may refer to the circumstance, that he 
wrote, not in ][)ropnd penonrif and as thereby answerable for 
every sentiment that he advanced, but in tho professed 
character of a Scotch Episcopalian. His work had a 
gradual, but a deep effect on my mind. 

I am not aware of any other religious opinion which I 
owe to Dr. TThately. In his special Ihcological Jenot» I 
had no sympatliy. In the next j’ear, 1827, he told me he 
considered iliat I was Arianizing, Tho case was this: 
ihoiigh at that time I had not read Bishop Bull’s Sefenm 
nor tho Fatlicrs, I was just then very strong for that ante- 
Nieene \iew of the Trinitarian doctrine, which some 
writers, both Catholic and non-Oatholic, have accused of 
wearing a sort of Arian exterior. This is the meaning of 
a passage in Fronde’s Eemains, in which he seems to accuse 
me of speaking against the Athanasian Creed. I had 
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contrasted tho two aspects of tlie Trinitarian doctrine, 
wMoh. are respectively presented by the Athanasian Creed 
and the Nicene. My criticisms were %o the effect that 
some of the verses of the former Creed were unnecessarily 
scientific. This i& a specimen of a certain disdain for Anti- 
quity which had b6on growing on me now for several years. 
It showed it<self in some flippant language against the 
Fathers in the Enoyclopmdia Motropolitana, about whom 
I knew little at the time, except what I had learnt as a 
boy from Joseph Milner. In writing on the Scripture 
Miracles in 1825-6, 1 had road Middleton on the Miracles 
of the early Church, and had imbibed a portion of his 
spirit. 

The truth is, I was beginning to prefer intellectual 
excellence to moral ; I was drifting in the direction of the 
Liberalism of the day ^ I was ludoly awakened from my 
dream at the end of 1827 by two great blows —illness and 
bereavement. 

In the beginning of 1820, came the formal break between 
Dr. Whately and me ; the affair of Mr. PeeTs re-dection 
was the occasion of it. I think in 1828 or 1827 I had 
voted in the minority, when the Petition to Parliament 
against the Catholic Claims was brought into Convocation. 
I did so mainly on the views suggested to me in the 
Letters of an Episcopalian. Also I shrank from the bigoted 

tjvo-bottle-orthodox,” as they were invidiously called. 
Wken then I took part against Mr. Peel, it was on an 
academical, not at all an ecclesiastical or a political 
ground; and this T professed at the time. I considered 
that Mr. Peel had laJken the University by surprise ; that 
his friends had no right to call upon us to turn round on a 
sudden, and to expose ourselves to the imputation of time- 
serving ; and that a great University ought not to be bullied 


I Vide Note A) laberalumt at the end of the voluma 
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even by a groat Duke of Wellington. Also by tliis time 
I was under tbe mfluonce of Koblo and Fronde ; wbo, in 
addition to tbo icasona I have given, disliked tho Duke’s 
change of policy as dictated by liberalism. 

Whaloly was considerably annoyed at mo, and he took 
a humourous revenge, of which he had given me due 
notice beforehand. As head of a house he had duties of 
4iospitality to men of all parties ; he asked a set of the 
least intellectual men in Oxford to dinner, and men most 
fond of port ; he made me one of this party ; placed me 
between Provost This and Principal That, and then asked 
me if I was proud of my friends. However, he had a 
serious meaning in his act ; he saw, more clearly than I 
could do, that I was separating from his own fiiends for 
good and all. 

Dr. Whately attributed my leaving his cUentek'io a wish 
on my part to be the head of a party myself. I do not think 
that this charge was deserved. My habitual feeling then 
and since has been, that it was not 1 who sought friends, 
but friends who sought me. Never man had kinder or 
more indulgent fiiends than I have had ; but I expressed 
my own feeling as to tho mode in which I gained them, in 
this very year 1829, in the couroe of a copy of verses. 
Speaking of my blessings, I said, ^'Blessings of friends, 
which to my door vna^ked^ tmhoped, have come.” They 
have come, they have gone ; they came to my great joy, 
they went to my groat grief. He who gave took away. 
Dr. Whately’s impression about me, however, admits of 
this explanation : — 

During the first years of my residence at Oriel, though 
proud of my College, I was not quite at home there. I was 
very much alone, and I used often 1o take my daily walk 
by myself. I recollect once meedng Dr. Oopleston, then 
Provost, with one of the Fellows. He turned round, and 
with the kind coiuteousness which sat so well on him, 
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made me a bow and said, “ ITnnquam minus solus, qu^im 
cilm solus At tbat time indeed (from, 1323) I Lad the 
intimacy of my dear and true friend Dr. Pusey, and could 
not fail to admire and revere a soul so devoted to the cause 
of religion, so fuUr of good works, so faithful in his affec- 
tions ; but he left residence when I was getting to know 
him well. As to Dr. “Whatcly himself, he was too much 
my supciior to allow of my being at my case with him f 
and to no one in Oxford at this time did I open my heart 
fully and familiarly. But things changed in 1826. At 
that time I became one of the Tutors of my College, and 
this gave me position ; besides, I had written one or two 
Essays which had boon well received. I began to be 
known. I preached my first University Sermon. Next 
year I was one of the Public Examiners for the B.A. degree. 
In 1828 1 became Yicar of St. Mary’s. It was to me like the 
feeling of spring weather after winter; and, if I may so 
speak, I came out of my bhell; I remained out of it till 1841. 

The two persons who knew me best at that time are still 
alive, boneficed clergymen, no longer my friends. They 
could tell better than any one else what I was in those 
years. Prom this time my tongue was, as it were, 
loosened, and I bpoko spontaneously and without effort. 
One of the two, Mr. Bickaids, said of mo, I have been told, 
** Hero is a fcUow who, when he is silent, will never begin 
tobpeafe; and hen ho once Logins to speak, will never 
stop.’* It was at this time that I began to have influence, 
which steadily inoieased for a course of years. I gained 
upon my pupils, and was in particular intimate and affec- 
tionate with two of OUT probationer Fellows, llobcrt Isaac 
\VUberforco (afterwards Archdeacon) and Ilichard Hurrcll 
Froudo. "Whately then, an acute man, peihaps saw around 
me the signs of an incipient party, of which I was not 
conscious myself. And thus we discern the first elements 
of that movement afterwards called Tr^ctaiiun. 
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The true and primary author of it, however, as is usual 
with great motive-powers, was out of sight. Having 
carried ofif as a mere boy the highest honoavb of the Uni- 
versity, he had turned from the admiration which haunted 
his steps, and sought for a better and holier satisfaction in 
pastoral work in the country. Need 1 say that I am 
speaking of John Keble P The firbt time that I was in a 
^room with him was on occasion of my election to a fellow- 
ship at Oriel, when I was sent for into the Tower, to shake 
hands with the Provost and Fellows. How is that hour 
fixed in my memory after the changes of fody-two years, 
forty- two this very day on which I write I I have lately 
had a letter in my hands, which I sent at the time to my 
great friend, John WiUiam Bowden, with whom I passed 
almost exclusively my Under-graduate years. had to 
hasten to the Tower,” I say to him, to receive the con- 
gratulations of all the Fellows. I bore it till Keble took 
my hand, and then felt so abashed and unworthy of the 
honour done me, that I seemed dcsh’ous of quite sinking 
into the gi’ound.” His had been the first name which I 
had heard spoken of, with reverence rather than admira- 
tion, when I came up to Oxfoid. When one day 1 was 
walking in High Street with my dear earliest friend just 
mentioned, with what eagerness did he cry out, “ There's 
Eeble !” and with what awe did I look at him I Then 
at another time I heard a Haster of Arts of my*Ooll?ge 
give an account how he had just then had occasion to in- 
troduce himself on some business to Koble, and how 
gentle, courteous, and unafibetod Elcble had been, so as 
almost to put him out of countenance. Then too it was 
reported, truly or falsely, how a rising man of brilliant 
reputation, the present Dean of St. Paul's, Dr. Milman, 
tubnired and loved him, adding, that somehow he was 
strangely unlike any one else. However, at the time 
when I was elected Fellow of Oriel he was not in rest- 

0 
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dence, ond ho was sliy of me for years in consequence of 
the maiks which I boro upon me of the evangelical and 
liberal bchools. At least bO I ha\e over thought. Ilurrcll 
Fronde brought us together about 1828 : it i& one of the 
sayings prcsci ved in his Remains/' — Do you know the 
story of the murdoier who had done one good thing in his 
life P Well ; if I was o\cr asked what good deed I had^ 
e\er done, I should 6a3’’ that I had brought Kcble and 
STewman to undctsland cadi oihei." 

The Christian Year made its appearance in 1827. It is 
not necessary, and scarcely becoming, to piaise a book 
which has already become one of the classics of the lan- 
guage. When the general tone of religious literature was 
so nciveless and impotent, as it was at that time, Kcblo 
struck an original note and woke up in the hearts of 
thousands a new music, the music of a school, long un- 
known in England. Nor can I pictcnd to analyze, in my 
own instance, the effect of religious teaching so deep, so 
pure, so beautiful. I havo never till now tried to do so ; 
yet I think I am not wrong in saying, that the two main 
intellectual truths which it brought home to me, were the 
same two, which I had learned from Butler, though recast 
in the creative mind of my new master. The first of these 
was what may bo called, in a large sense of the word, the 
Saaram(vital sjstcm; that is, the doctrine that matciial 
phenomena arc both the types and the instruments of real 
things unseen,— a doctrine, which embraces in its fulness, 
not only what Anglicans, as well as Catholics, believe about 
Sacraments propeily so called ; but also the article of ** the 
Oommunion of Saints/' and likewise the Mysteries of 
the faith. The connexion of this philosophy of religion 
with what is sometimes called ^^Beikolcyi&m" has been 
mentioned above ; I knew little of Berkeley at this time 
except by name ; nor havo I ever studied him. 

On the second intollectutil principle ^hich I gained from 



Mr, Kcblc, I couiJL say a grcfii wl; a tlil >*cjio ti.e 
for it. It rims iLrougli voiy nine}! I! I: jl 1 4\l viiMr n, 
and Las gained for mo inarj- hard mim s. liuii i t< uH 
us that probability is the guide of ‘ < f this 

doctrine, in tho case of many lulodts, i-, it> icnUiicy to 
destroy in them absolute ceriaiidy, leadin : tLo7a to con- 
sider eveiy conclusion as doubtful, and rcsohliig truth into 
an opinion, which it is safe indeed to obey or to piofcss, 
but not possible to embrace with full internal n^suit. If 
this were to bo allowed, then tho odrbia^ d ‘*0 

God, if thcio bo a God, save my soul; it* I H\o n ul 
would bo the highest measure of dovot on:— but who can 
really pray to a lieing, about oxisloiico he is 

seriously in doubt ? 

I considered that Mr. Keblo mot this difficulty by 
ascribing the firmness of assent Tihich v,q give to religious 
doctrine, not to tho probabilities y^hioli introduced it, but 
to tho living power of faith and lo\o livhich accepted it. 
In matters of religion, ho seemed to say, it is not ino*cly 
probability which makes us intellectually c»-itaiu, but pro- 
bability as it is put to account by faith and love. It is 
faith and love which give to probability a foiee which it 
has not in itself. Faith and lovo are directed towards an 
Object ; in the vision of that Object they live ; it is that 
Object, received in faith and lovo, which rendws i? rea- 
sonable to take probability as sufficiciit for internal 
conviction. Thus tho argument fiom Probability, in 
the matter of religion, became an argument from Per- 
sonality, which in fact is one form of the argument from 
Authority. 

In illustration, Mr, Keblo used to quote the words of the 
Psalm : I will guide thee with mine eye. Be yo not like 
to horse and mule, which have no understanding ; whose 
mouths must bo^ held with bit and bridle, lest they 
fall upon thee,’’ This is the very difierenco, he used to 
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say, between slaves, and friends or children. Friends do 
not ask lor literal commands ; but, from their knowledge 
of the speaker, they understand his half-words, and from 
love of him they anticipate his wishes. Hence it is, that 
in his Poem for St. Bartholomew’s Day, he spealcs of the 
** Eye of God’s word and in the note quotes Mr. Miller, 
of Worcester College, who remarks in his Hampton Lec- 
tures, on the special power of Scripture, as having ** this ^ 
Eye, like that of a portrait, uniformly fixed upon us, turn 
where wo will.” The view thus suggested by Mr. Keble, 
is brought forward in one of the earliest of the ‘^Tracts 
for the Times.” In No. 8 I say, “ The Gospel is a Law of 
Liberty. We are treated as sons, not as servants ; not 
subjected to a code of formal commandments, but addressed 
as those who love God, and wish to please Him.” 

I did not at all dispute this view of the matter, for I 
made use of it myself ; but I was dissatisfied, because it did 
not go to the root of the difficulty. It was beautiful and 
religious, but it did not even profess to be logical ; and 
accordingly I tried to complete it by considerations of my 
own, which are to be found in my University Sermons, 
Essay on Ecclesiastical Miracles, and Essay on Develop- 
ment of Doctrine. My argument is in outline as follows : 
that that absolute certitude which we were able to possess, 
whe^er as to the truths of natural theology, or as to the 
fact of a revelation, was the result of an assemblage of con- 
, ciirring and converging probabilities, and that, both ac- 
cording to the constitution of the human mind and the 
win of its Maker ; that certitude was a habit of mind, that 
certainty was a quality of propositions; that probabilities 
which did not reach to logical certainty, might suffice fora 
mental certitude; that the certitude thus brought about 
might equal in measure and strength the certitude which 
was created by the strictest scieiititio demonstration ; and 
tjiat to possess such certitude might in given cases and to 
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given individuals Lo a plain duty, thougli not to otliors in 
oilier circumstances: — 

Moreover, that as there were prohabililies which sufiiced 
for certitude, so there were other probabilities which were 
legitimately adapted to create opinion ; that it might bo 
quite as much a matter of duty in given cases and to given 
persons lo have about a fact an opinion of a definite 
^ strength and consistency, as in the case of greater or of 
more numerous probabilities it was a duty to have a certi- 
tude ; that accordingly wo wore bound lo be more or less 
sure, on a sort of (as it were) graduated scale of assent, viz, 
according as the probabilities attaching to a professed fact 
were brought home to us, and as the case might be, to en- 
tertain about it a j)ious belief, or a pious opinion, or a re- 
ligious conjecture, or at least, a tolerance of such belief, or 
opinion or conjecture in others; that on the other hand, as it 
was a duty to have a belief, of more or less strong texture, 
in given cases, so in other cases it was a duty not to be- 
lieve, not to opine, not to conjecture, not oven to tolerate 
the notion that a professed fact was true, inasmuch as it 
would be credulity or superstition, or some other moral 
fault, to do so. This was the region of Private Judgment 
in religion ; that is, of a Private Judgment, not formed 
arbitiarily and according to ono^s fancy or liking, but con- 
scientioasly, and under a sense of duty. 

Considerations such as these throw a new light on'*i;ho 
subject of IKraclcs, and they seem to have led me to re- 
consider the view which I had taken of them in my Essay in 
1825-6. I do not know what was the date of this change 
in me, nor of Iho liaiii of ideas on which it was founded. 
That there had been already great miracles, as those nf 
Scripture, as the llcsurrection, was a fact establishing the 
principle that the laws of natuio had sometimes been sus- 
pended by their Divine Author, and since what had hap- 
pened once might^happen again, a certain probability, at 
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loast no JiiiiJ. ‘ f improbability, was attached to the idea 
taken in ihdf, of miraculous intoiwontion in later times, 
and miraculous accounts w'ere to be regarded in connexion 
with the* vciisimilitudo, scope, instrument, character, testi- 
mony, andcircum-itaiioes, with which they presented them- 
selves to us ; and, according to the final result of those 
various considerations, it was our duty to bo sure, or to be- 
lieve, or to opine, or to surmise, or to tolerate, or to reject, 
or to denounce. The main difference between my Essay • 
on Miracles in 1826 and my Essay in 1842 is this : that in 
1826 I considered that miracles were shai’ply divided into 
two classes, those which were to he received, and those 
which were to ho rejected ; whereas in 1842 1 saw that they 
wore to bo regarded according to thoir greater or less pro- 
bability, which was in some cases sufficient to create certi- 
tude abouu them, in other cases only belief or opinion. 

Moreover, the argument from ^alogy, on which this 
view of tho question was founded, suggested to me some- 
thing besides, in recommendation of the Ecclesiastical 
Miracles. It fastened itself upon tho theory of Church 
llistory which I liad learned as a boy from Joseph IGlner, 

It is Milner's doctrine, that upon the visible Church como 
down frojn above, at certain intervals, large and temporary 
Effiisions of divine grace. This is the leading idea of his 
work. Jle begins by speaking of the Day of Pentecost, as 
maridng “ tho first of those Effimom of the Spirit of God, 
which from ago to age hav. visited the earth since the 
coming of Christ.” Vol. i. p. 3. In a note he adds that 
“ in the ierm ‘ Effusion * thoro is not here included the idea 
of tho miraculous or extraordinary operations of the Spirit 
of God but still it was natural for mo, admitting Milnor’s 
general theory, and applying to it thepiinciplo of analogy, 
not to stop short at his abrupt ipse dixit^ but boldly to pass 
forward to Iho conclusion, on other grounds plausible, that 
as miracles accompanied tho first effusion of grace, so they 
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might accompany the later* It is surely a natural and on 
tho whole, a true anticipation (though of eourbe there are 
exceptions in jlkrticular cases), that gifts and graces go 
together ; now, according to the auciout Catholic doctriuo, 
tho gift of miracles was Tiowed as the attonflaat and shadow 
of transcendent sanctity : aiidmorcovu’, siiioc such sanctity 
was not of every day’s ooomrcnce, nay further, ‘since one 
period of Church history diiforod widely from another, and, 
* as Joseph Milner would say, there have been generations 
or centuries of degeneracy or disorder, and times of revival, 
and since one region might be in tlio mid-diiy of religious 
fervour, and another in twilight or gloom, there was no 
force in tho popular argument, that^ bocau^o wo did not 
SCO miracles with our own eyes, miraolcb had not happened 
in former times, or were not now at this very time taking 
place in distant places hut I must not dwell longer on a 
subject, to which in a few words it is impossible to do 
justice 

Hurrell Froude was a pupil of Eoble's, formed by him, 
and in turn reacting upon him. 1 loiew him first in 1820, 
and was in the closest and mostaflcctiunato friendship with 
him from about 1829 till his death in 1836, IIo was a 
man of the highest gifts,— so truly many-sided, that it 
would be presumptuous in mo to attempt to describe him, 
except under those aspects in which ho came bgforo#me* 
Nor have I here to speak of the genflonoss and tendcrncbs 
of nature, the playfulness, tho free elastic force and gi’aceful 
versatility of mind, and the patient winning considcrate- 
ness in discussion, which cndeai’cd him to those to whom 
he opened his heart; for I am all along engaged upon 
matters of bohof and opinion, and am introducing others 
into my narrative, not lor their own soke, or because Hove 

1 Vide note Eeclesiaaiieai MtraeUs^ at the end of the Tolnme. 
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and havo loved them, so muoli as bccanso^ and so far as, 
they have influenced my theological views^ In this respect 
then, I speak of Ilurrell Fronde, — in his intellectual 
aspect,— as a man of high genius, brimful and overflowing 
with ideas and views, in him original, which were too 
many and strong even for his bodily strength, and which 
crowded and jostled against each other in their effort after 
distinct shape and expression. And he had an intellect as 
critical and logical as it was speculative and hold. Dying 
prematurely, as ho did, and in the conflict and transition- 
state of opinion, his religious views never reached their 
ultimate conclusion, by the very reason of their multi- 
tude and their depth. His opinions arrested and in- 
fluenced me, even when they did not gain my assent. 
He professed openly his admiration of the Church of 
Homo, and his haired of the Reformers. He delighted 
in the notion of an hierarchical system, of sacerdotal 
power, and of full ecclesiastical liberty. He felt scorn of 
the maxim, ^'The Bible and the Bible only is the religion 
of Protestants and ho gloried in accepting Tradition as 
a main instrument of religious tooching. He had a high 
severe idea of the intrinsic excellence of Virginity ; and he 
considered the Blessed Yii*gin its great Pattern. He de- 
lighted in thinking of the Saints ; he had a vivid apprecia- 
tion of the idea of sanctity, its possibility and its heights ; 
and lie wEs more than inclined to beUeve a large amount 
of miraculous interference as occurring in the early and 
middle ages. He embraced the principle of penance and 
mortification. He had a deep devotion to the Real Pre- 
sence, in which be had a firm faith. He was powerfully 
drawn to the Medieval Church, but not to the Primitive. 

Ho had a keen insight into abstract truth ; but he was 
an Englishman to tho backbone in his severe adherence to 
the real and tho concrete. Uc had a most classical taste, 
and a genius for phibsophy and art ; aj^d he was fond of 
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historical inquiry^ and the politics of religion. Ho had no 
turn for theology as such. He sot no sufficient value 
on the writings of the Fathers, on the detail or develop- 
ment of doctrine? on the definite traditions of the Church 
viewed in thoir matter, on the teaching-of the Ecumenical 
Councils, or on tho controversies out of which they arose. 
He took an eager courageous view of things on the whole. 
^ should say that his power of entering into tho minds of 
others did not equal his other gifts ; ho could not believe, 
for instance, that I really held the Roman Church to be 
Antichristian. On many points he would not believe 
but that I agreed with him, when I did not. Ho seemed 
not to understand my difficulties. His wore of a different 
kind, the contrariety between theory and fact. He was a 
high Tory of tho Cavalier stamp, and was disgusted with 
the Toryism of the opponents of the Reform Bill. He was 
smitten with tho love of the Theocratic Church ; ho went 
abroad and was shocked by the degeneracy which he 
thought he saw in the Catholics of Italy. 

It is difficult to enumerate the precise additions to my 
theological creed which I derived from a friend to whom 
I owe so much. lie taught me to look with admiration 
towards the Church of Rome, and in the same degree to 
dislike the Reformation. He fixed deep in me the idea 
of devotion to the Blessed Yirgin, and he led me gradually 
to believe in the Real Presence. • • 

There is one remaining source of my opinions to be 
mentioned, and that far from tho least important. In 
proportion as I moved out of tho shadow of that liberalism 
which had hung over my course, my early devotion towards 
the Fathers returned; and in tho Long Vacation of 1828 
I set about to read thorn chronologically, beginning with 
St, Ignatius and fit. Justin. About 1830 a proposal was 
made to me by Mr. Hugh Rose, who with Mr. Lyall 
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(afterwards Dean of Canterbury) was providing writers for 
a Theological Library, to furnish them with a Ilistory of 
the Principal Councils. I accepted it, emd at once set to 
work on the Council of ITicsca. It was to launch myself 
on an ocean with currents innumerable ; and I was drifted 
back first to the ^antc-'Nicone history, and then to the 
Church of Alexandria. The work at last appeared undei 
the title of “ The Arians of the Fourth Century and 
of its 422 pages, the first 117 consisted of introduotorj^ 
matter, and the Council of Nictoa did not appear till the. 
264th, and then occupied at most twenty pages. 

I do not know when I first learnt to consider that An- 
tiquity was the true exponent of the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity and the basis of the Church of England; but I 
take it for granted that the works of Bishop Bull, which 
at this time I road, w^ere my chief introduction to this 
piinciple. The course of reading, which I pursued in the 
composition of my volume, was directly adapted to develope 
it in my mind. What principally attracted me in the 
ante-Nicoiie period was the groat Church of Alexandria, 
the historical centre of teaching in those times. Of Borne 
for some centuries comparatively little is known. The 
battle of Aiianism was first fought in Alexandria ; Atha- 
nasius, the champion of the truth, was Bishop of Alex- 
andria ; and in his writings he refers to the groat religious 
names of an earlier date, to Origon, Dionysius, and others, 
wffo w<^e the glory of its see, or of its school. The broad 
philosophy of Clement and Origen carried me away ; the 
philosophy, not the theological doctrine ; and I have drawn 
out some features of it in my volume, with the zeal and 
freshness, but with the partiaHiy, of a neophyte. Some 
portions of their leaching, magnificent in themselves, came 
like music to my inward ear, as if the response to ideas, 
which, wdth little external to encourage them, I had 
cherished so long. Tlioso were based on the mystical or 
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sacramental principle, and spoke of the various Economics 
or Dispensations of tlio Eternal. I imdorsiood these 
passages to mcaif that the exterior world, physical and his- 
torical, was but the manifestation to our senses of realities 
greater than itself. Nature was a parable : Scripture was 
an allegory : pagan literature, philosophy, and mythology, 
properly understood, wore but a jproparation for the Gos- 
pol. The Greek poets and sages were in a certain sense 
prophets; for thoughts beyond their thought to those 
high bards were given.” There hod been a directly 
divine dispensation gi*anted to the Jews; but there had 
boon in some sense a dispensation carried on in favour of 
the Gentiles, lie who had taken the seed of Jacob for 
nis elect pooplo had not therefore cast the rest of man- 
kind out of His sight. In the fulness of time both Judaism 
and Paganism had come to nought ; the outward frame- 
work, which concealed yet suggested the Living Truth, 
had never been intended to last, and it was dissolving 
under the beams of the Snn of Justice which shone behind 
it and through it. The process of change had been slow ; 
it had been done not rashly, but by rule and measure, 
“ at sundry times and in divers manners,” first one dis- 
closure and then another, till the whole evangelical doc- 
trine was brought into full manifestation. And thus room 
was made for the anticipation of further and deeper dis- 
closures, of truths stiU under the veil of the letter, an(} in 
their season to be revealed. The visible world stilf remains 
without its divine interpretation; Holy Church in her 
sacraments and her hierarchical appointments, will re- 
main, even to the end of the world, after all but a symbol 
of those heavenly facts which fill eternity. Her mystorios 
are but the expressions in human language of truths to 
which the human mind is unequal. It is evident how 
much there was in all this in correspondence with the 
thoughts which had attracted me when I was young, and 
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with the doctrine which I have already associated with 
the Analogy and the Christian Tear. 

It was, I suppose, to the Alexandrian school and to the 
early Church, that I owe in particular what I definitely 
hold about the Angels. I viewed them, not only as the 
ministers employed by the Creator in the Jewish and 
Christian dispensations, as we find on the face of Scripture, 
but as carrying on, as Scripture also implies, the Economy'' 
of the Visible World. I considered them as the real 
causes of motion, light, and life, and of those elementary 
principles of the physical universe, which, when oflFered in 
their developments to our senses, suggest to us the notion 
of cause and effect, and of what are called the laws of 
nature. This doctrine I have drawn out in my Sermon 
for Michaelmas day, written in 1831. I say of the Angels, 
•'Every breath of air and ray of light and heat, every 
beautiful prospect, is, as it W’ere, the skii’ts of their gar- 
ments, the waving of the robes of those whose faces see 
Qod.^^ Again, I ask what would be the thoughts of a 
man who, *‘when examining a flower, or a herb, or a 
pebble, or a ray of light, which ho treats as something so 
beneath him in the scale of existence, suddenly discovered 
that he was in the presence of some powerful being who 
was hidden behind the visible things he was inspecting, — 
who, though concealing his wise hand, was giving them 
theft betfuiy, grace, and perfection, as being God's instru- 
ment for the purpose, — ^nay, whose lobe and ornaments 
those objects were, which he was so eager to analyze 
and I therefore remark that ” we may say with grateful 
and simple heaits with the Three Holy Children, * 0 all ye 
works of the Lord, &c., &c., bless ye the Lord, praise Him, 
and magnify Him for ever.' ” 

Also, borides the hosts of evil spirits, I considered 
there was a midrlle race, Satjuovm, neither in heaven, nor 
in holl ; partially fallen, capricious, wayward ; noble or 
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crafty, benevolent or malicious, as the case might be. 
These beings gave a sort of inspiration or intelligence to 
races, nations, and classes of men. lienee the action of 
bodies politic and associations, which is often so difteront 
from that of the individuals who comppse them. Hence 
the character and the instinct of states and governments, 
of religious communities and communions. I thought 
ihese assemblages had their life in certain unseen Powers. 
My preference of the Personal to the Abstract would 
naturally lead me to this view. I thought it countenanced 
by the mention of *^the Prince of Persia** in the Prophet 
Daniel ; and I think I considered that it was of such inter- 
mediate beings that the Apocalypse spoke, in its notice of 
** the Angels of the Seven Churches.** 

In 1837 1 made a further development of this doctrine. 
I said to an intimate and dear friend, Samuel Francis 
Wood, in a letter which came into my hands on his death, 
^^1 have an idea. The mass of the Fathers (Justin, 
Athenagoras, Irenmns, Clement, Tertullian, Origen, Lac- 
tantius, Sulpicius, Ambrose, Hazianzen,) hold that, though 
Satan fell from the beginning, the Angels fell before the 
deluge, falling in love with the daughters of men. This 
has lately come across me as a remarkable solution of a 
notion which I cannot help holding. Daniel speaks as if 
« each nation had its guardian Angel. 1 cannot but think 
that there are beings with a great deal of good them, 
yet with great defects, who are the animating principles 
of certain institutions, &c., &c. . . . . Take England with 
many high virtues, and yet a low Catholicism. It seems 
to me that John Dull is a spirit neither of heaven nor hell 
.... Has not the Christian Church, in its parts, sur- 
rendered itself to one or other of these simulations of the 
truth? • • • . How aro wo to avoid Scylla and Charybdis 
and go straight on to the very image of Christ?’* 
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I am aware that what I have been saying will, with 
many men, be doing credit to my imagination at the 
expense of my judgment — TTippoclidos doesn’t care I 
am not setting mysolf up as a pattern of good sense or of 
any thing else : I am but giving a history of my opinions, 
and that, with the view of sho'udng that I have come by 
them through intelligible processes of thought and honest 
external means. The doctrine indeed of tho Economy has 
in some quarters been ilsolf condemned as intrinsically 
pernicious,— as if leading to lying and equivocation, when 
applied, as I have applied it in my remarks upon it in my 
History of tho Arians, to matters of conduct. My answer 
to this imputation I postpone to the concluding pages of 
my Volume. 

While I was engaged in writing my work upon the 
Arians, great events wore happening at home and abroad, 
which brought out into form and passionato expression 
the various beliefs which had so gradually been winning 
Iheir way into my mind. Shortly before, there had been 
a Eovolution in France; the Bourbons had been dis- 
missed : and I hold that it was unchristian for nations to 
cast off their governors, and, much more, sovereigns who 
had the divino right of inheritance. Again, the great 
Eefonn Agitation was going on around me as I wrote. 
The Whigs had come into power; Lord Grey had told 
the Bi^ops to set their house in order, and some of the 
Prelates had been insulted and threatened in tho streets of 
London. The vital question was, how were we to keep the 
Ohurch from being liberalized? there was such apathy 
on the subject in some quarters, such imbecile alarm in 
others ; the true principles of Ohurchmanship seemed so 
radically decayed, and there was such distraction in the 
councils of the Clergy. Blomiicld, tho Bishop of London 
of the day, an active and open-hearted man, hud been 
for years engaged in dilating the high orthodoxy of the 
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Churcb. by the introduction of mem bora of the Evangelical 
body into places of influence and trust. Ho had deeply 
offended men who agreed in opinion with myself, by an 
off-hand saying (as it was reportal) to the effect that 
belief in the Apostolical succession had gone out with the 
Non-jurors. “ Wo can count you,** ho said to some of the 
gravest and most venerated persons of the old school. 
And the Evangelical party itself, with their late successes, 
seemed to have lost that simplicily and unworldlinoss 
which I admired so much in Milner and Scott. It was 
not that I did not venerate such men as llyder, the then 
Bishop of Lichfleld, and others of similar sentiments, who 
were not yet promoted out of the ranks of the Clergy, but 
I thought little of the Evangelicals as a class. I thought 
they played into the hands of the Liberals. With the 
Establishment thus divided and threatened, thus ignorant 
of its true strength, I compared that fresh vigorous Power 
of which I was reading in the first centuries. In her 
triumphant zeal on behalf of that Primeval Mystery, to 
which I had had so great a devotion from my youth, I 
recognized the movoinent of my Spiritual Mother. “ Iii- 
cessu patuit Dea.*' The self-conquest of her Ascetics, the 
patience of her Martyrs, the irresistible determination of 
her Bishops, the joyous swing of her advance, both exalted 
and abashed me. I said to myself, *^Look on this ^picture 
and on that ;** I felt affection for my own Church, but not 
tenderness; I felt dismay at her prospects, anger and 
scorn at her do-nothing perplexity. I thought that if 
Liberalism once got a footing within her, it was sure of 
the victory in the event. I saw that Eeformation princi- 
ples were powerless to rescue her. As to leaving her, the 
thought never crossed my imagination ; stiU I ever kept 
before mo that there was something gi^eator than the 
Established Church,^ and that that was the Church Catho- 
lic and Apostolic, set up from the beginning, of which 
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she was but the local picsence and the organ. She was 
nothing, unless she \^as this. Sho mijst be dealt with 
strongly, or she would be lost. There iivas need of a 
second reformation. 

At this time I was disengaged fiom College duties, and 
my health had suffered from the labour involved in the 
composition of my Volume. It was ready for the Press 
in July, 1832, though not published till the end of 183^ 
I was easily persuaded to join Ilurrcll Froudo and his 
Father, who were going to the south of Europe for the 
health of the former. 

We set out in December, 1832. It was during this 
expedition that my Verses which arc in the Lyra Apo- 
stohea were written ; — a few indeed before it, but not more 
than one or two of them after it. Exchanging, as I was, 
definite Tutorial work, and the litei*ary quiet and pleasant 
friendships of the last six years, for foreign countries and 
an unknown future, I naturally was led to think that some 
inward changes, as well as some larger course of action, 
were coming upon mo. At Whitchurch, while waiting 
for the down mail to Falmouth, I wrote the verses about 
my Guardian Angel, which begin with these words : *Are 
these the tracks of some unearthly Friend and which 
go on to speak of the vision which haunted me : — ^that 
vision is more or less brought out in the whole series of 
these compositions. 

1 went to various coasts of the ISIediterranean ; parted 
with my friends at Dome ; went down for the second time 
to Sicily without companion, at the end of April ; and got 
back to England by Palermo in the early part of July. 
The stnuigcncss of foreign life threw mo back into myself ; 
I found pleasure in historical sites and beautiful scenes, 
not in men and manners. We kept clear of Catholics 
throughout our tour. 1 had a conversation with the Dean 
of Malta, a mostt pleasant man, lately dead ; but it was 
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about the Fathers, and tho Libiaryof the great church. 
I know the Abbato Santiui, at Rome, who did uo icoie 
than copy for me the Grogoiian tones. Fioudo and J 
made two calls xipon Monsignore (now Cardinal) 
at the Collcgio Ingleso, shoxtly before we left Home. Once 
we heard him preach at a church in the Corso. I do not 
recollect being in a loom with any other ecclesiastics, 
^ except a Priobt at Castio-Gioxanni in Sicily, who called 
on me when T was ill, and with whom I wished to hold a 
controversy. As to Church Services, we attended tho 
Tenebras, at tho Scstine, for the sake of the Misorero ; and 
that was all. My general feeling was, All, save tho 
spirit of man, is divine.’^ I saw nothing but what was 
external ; of the hidden life of Catholics I knew nothing 
I was still more driven hack into myself, and felt my 
isolation. England was in my thoughts solely, and the 
news from England camo rarely and imperfectly. The 
Bill for tho Suppression of the Irish Sees was in progress, 
and filled my mind. I had fierce thoughts against the 
Liberals. 

It was the success of the Liberal cause which fretted me 
inwardly. I became fierce against its instruments and its 
manifestations. A French vessel was at Algiers ; I would 
not even look at the tricolour. On my return, though 
forced to stop twenty-four hours at Paris, I kept indoors 
the whole time, and all that I saw of that heautiful^ityVas 
what I saw from the Diligence Tho Bishop of London 
had already sounded mo as to my filling one of the White- 
hall preaohersHps, which he had just then put on a new 
footing; but T was indignant at the line which he was 
taking, and from my Steamer I had sent homo a letter 
declining the appointment by anticipation, should it be 
offered to mo. At this time I was specially annoyed with 
Dr. Arnold, though it did not last into later years. Some 
one, I think, asked, in conversation at Romo, whether a 
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certain interpretation of Scni)ture was Christian P it was 
auswor('fl that Dr. Arnold took it; I intafrposed, ‘'But is 
h a Chri&tian P’* The subject went out of ray head at 
once ; when afterwards 1 was taxed with it, I could say 
no more in explaifation, than (what I believe was the 
fact) that I must have had in mind some free views of 
Dr. Arnold about the Old Teslamcnt : — thought I must 
ha\e meant, “Arnold answers for the interpretation, hut 
who ih to an^iwor lur Arnold?*^ It was at Rome, too, 
that wo logni the Lyia Apostolica which appeared 
monthly in the liiitish Maguzme. I’hc motto shows the 
feeling of both Fronde and myself at the time: we 
boT^o^/od from M« Bunsen a Homer, and Froude chose 
the woids in which Achilles, on returning to the battle, 
says, “ You shall Imow the difference, now that I am back 
again/^ 

Fbpccially when I was left by myself, the thought came 
upon mo That deliverance is wrought, not by the many but 
by tho few, not by bodies but by persons. Now it was, I 
tliiiik, thot I repeated to myself the words, which had 
ever been dear to me from my school days, “Exoriare 
aliquis!’^ — ^now too, that Sou^oy’s beautiful poem of 
Thalaba, for which I had an immense liking, came 
forcildy to my mind. I began to think that 1 had a 
niisfflon. There are sentences of my letters to my friends 
to this dfiect, if they are not destroyed. "When we took 
leave of Monsignoro Wiseman, he had courteously expressed 
a wish that we might make a second visit to Rome ; I 
said with gi*eat gravity, We have a work to do in Eng- 
land.’^ I went down at once to Sicily, and the presenti- 
moiit grew stronger. I struck into the middle of tho 
i'slaucl, and fell ill of a fever at Leonforte. My servant 
thought that 1 w as dying, and begged for my last directions. 
I gave tliom, as ho tvished ; but I said, “ I shall not die.” 
I repealed, “1 *'bull not dicu for I have-not sinned against 
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light, I havo not sinned against light.'^ I never have 
been able quite% mako out what I meant. 

I got to Castro-Qiovanni, and was laid up there for 
nearly three weeks. Towards tlio ond of Slay I left for 
Palermo, taking throe days for iho journey. Before start- 
ing from njy inn in the morning ol May 2Glli or 27tli, I 
sat down on my bed, and began to sob \ioleiitly. Sly 
servant, wbo had acted as my nurse, asked what ailed 
me. I could only answer him, have a woik to do in 
England.” 

I was aching to get home; jot for want of a vessel I 
was kept at Palermo for three weeks. 1 began to visit 
tho Ohuichcs, and they calmod my impotienco, though I 
did not attend any services. I kac\v nothing of tho Pre- 
Bence of tho Blessed Sacrament there. At lust I got off 
in an orango boat, bound ftu* Slar'-eillos. Then it was 
that I wrote tho lines, “Lead, kliullj light,” which have 
since become w^ell known, wtio bcealuied a whole 
w'ook in tho Stiaits of Boiiifiu io. I was wiiting voi >cs the 
whole tiiue of my passage. At length I got io Slaiseillos, 
and set off for England. Tho fatigue of travelling was 
too much for mo, and I wab laid up for several days at 
Lyons. At lust I got off again, and did not stop night or 
day, (except a compulsory delay at Paris,) till I reached 
England, and my mother's house. My brother had^*rived 
from Persia only a few hours before. This was on the 
Tuesday. The following Sunday, July lltb, Mr. Keble 
preached the Assize Sermon in tho Fnivcrsifcy Pulpit. It 
was published under the title of “National Apostasy.” 
I have ever coubidcred and kept the day, as the start of 
the religious movement of 1833. 
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HISTORY OP MY RELIGIOUS OPIMONS PROM 1833 TO 1839 . 

In spite of tlie foregoing pages, I have no romantic story 
to tell ; but I have written them, because it is my duty to 
tell thmgs as they took place. I have not exaggerated 
the feelings with which I returned to England, and I have 
no desire to dress up the events which followed, so as to 
make them in keeping ’^vlth the narrative which has gone 
before. I soon relapsed into the every-day life which I 
had hitherto led ; in all things the same, except that a 
new object was given mo. I had employed myself in my 
own rooms in reading and writing, and in the care of a 
Church, before I left England, and I returned to the same 
occupations when I was lack again. And yet perhaps 
those first vehement feelings which carried me on, were 
nectjssaxy for the beginning of the Movement ; and after- 
wards, when it was once begun, tbe special need of me 
was over. 

When I got home from abroad, I foimd that already a 
movement had commenced, in opposition to the specific 
danger which at that time was threatening tho religion of 
the nation and its Chureli. Several zealous and able men 
had united their counsels, and were in correspondence with 
each other. The principal of these were Mr. Keble, 
HurreU Fronde, who had reached hdine long before me, 
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Mr. William Palmer of Dablin and Worcester College 
(not Mr. Wifliam Palmer of Magdalen, \7ho is now a 
Catholic), Mr. Arthur Perceval, aud Mr. Ifagh Rose. 

To mention Mr. llugh Rose’s name is to kindle in the 
minds of those who know him a host of pleasant and aftbe- 
tionato remembrances. Ho tv as the man above all others 
fitted by his cast of mind and literary powers to mako a 
stand, if a stand could be made, against the cahiinity of 
• the times. He was gifted with a high and large mind, 
and a true sensibility of what was great and beautiful ; he 
wrote with warmth aud energy ; and he Lad a cool head 
and cautious judgment. Ife spent his strength and short- 
ened his life, Pro Ecclesia Dei, as he uudoTatood that 
sovereign idea. Some jcais cailicr he had boon the first 
to give warning, I think from the University Pulpit at 
Cambridge, of the perils to England wliich lay in the 
biblical and theological speculations of Germany. The 
Reform agitation followed, and the ^Yhig Govcmmoni 
came into power ; and ho anticipated in their distribution 
of Church patronage the authoiitativo introduction of 
liberal opinions into the country. Ho feared that by the 
Whig party a door would ho opened in England to tho 
most grievous of heresies, which never could be closed 
again. In order under such grave circumstances to unite 
Churchmen together, and to make a front against the 
coming danger, he had in 1883 commenced thjji Bwtish 
Magazine, and in the same year he came to Oxford in the 
summer tenn, in order to beat up for writers for his publi- 
cation ; on that occasion I became known to him through 
Mr. Palmer. His reputation and position camo in aid of 
his obvious fitness, in point of character and intellect, to 
become the centre of an ecclesiastical movement, if such a 
movement were to depend on the action of a party. His 
Indicate health, his premature death, would have frustrated 
the expectation, even though the new school of opinion 
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had been more exactly thrown into the shape of a party, 
than in fact was the case. But he zealously backed up 
the first efibrts of those who were principals in it ; and, 
when he went abroad to die, in 1838, he allowed me the 
solace of expressing my feelings of attaohmont and grati- 
tude to him by addressing him, in the dedication of a 
volume of my Sermons, as the man “ who, when hearts 
were failing, bade us stir up the gift that was in us, and 
betake oursohes to our true Mother.” 

But thcro wore other reasons, besides Mr. Bose’s state 
of health, which hindered those who so mu(‘h admired him 
from availing themselves of his close co-operation in the 
coming fight. United as both he and they were in tho 
general scope of the Movement, they wore in discordance 
with each other from the first in thoir estimate of the 
means to be adopted for attaining it. Mr. Bose had a 
position in tho Church, a name, and serious responsibilities; 
he had direct ecclesiastical supoiiors ; lie had intimate re- 
lations with his own University, and a largo clerical con- 
nexion through the country. Broude and I were nohodics ; 
with no charaoterw to lose, and no antecedents to fetter us. 
Bose could not go a-hoad across country, as Froude had 
no scruples in doing. Froude was a bold rider, as on 
horseback, so also in his &i)oculations. After a long con- 
versation with him on the logical bearing of his principles, 
Mr. Bose said of him with quiet humour, that “ ho did 
not seem'" to bo afraid of inferences.” It was simply the 
truth ; Froude had that strong hold of first principles, and 
that keen perception of their value, that he was compara- 
tively indiflbrent to tho revolutionary action which would 
attend on their application to a given state of things; 
whereas in the thoughts of Bose, as a practical man, exist- 
ing facts had the prccodonco of every other idea, and the 
chief test of the soundness of a line of policy lay in tho 
consideration whether it would work. This was one of 
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the first questions, which, os it soeinod to mr, on every 
occasion occurred to his mind. With Frourlo, Erastianiiin, 
— ^that is, the iftiion (so he viewed it) of Oluiroh and filato, 
'—was the parent, or if not the parent, the sci*\i. ruble and 
sufficient tool, of liberalism. Till that union was snapped, 
Christian doctrine never could be safe , and, while Iv* \\cll 
know how high and unselfish was the temper of Mr. Hose, 
yet he used to apply to him an epithet, repioachful in his 
own mouth; — ^Roso was a ‘'conservative.'’ By bad luck, 
I brought out this word to Mr. Eose in a letter of my 
own, which I wrote to him in criticism of something he 
had inserted in his Magazine : I got a vcheim'n+ rebuke 
for my pains, for tbougb Eoso piiv^iicd a coiib^Tvativo line, 
he had as high a disdain, as Froude could have, of a 
worldly ambition, and an extreme sensitiveness of such an 
imputation. 

But there was another reason still, and a more clemen* 
tary one, which severed Mr. Eose from the Oxford Move- 
ment, Living movements do not come of committees, nor 
are great ideas worked out through the post, even though 
it had been the penny pobt. This principle deeply pene- 
trated both Froude and myself fiom the first, and re- 
commended to us the course which things soon took 
spontaneously, and without set purpose of our own. Uni- 
versities are the natural centres of intellectual movemonts. 
How could men act together, whatever was tjjcip^zeal, 
unless they were united in a sort of individuality P K'ow, 
first, we had no unity of place. Mr. Eose was in Suffolk, 
Mr. Perceval in Surrey, Mr. Keble in Glouccbtor&hirc ; 
Hurrell Froude had to go for his health to Barbadoes, 
Mr, Palmer was indeed in Oxford ; this was an important 
advantage, and told well in the finst months of the Move- 
ment but another condition, besides tliat of place, was 
required. 

A far more essential unity was that of antecedents, — a 
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common history, common memories, an intercourse oi 
mind 'with mind in the past, and a pi ogress and increase 
in that intercourse in the present. Mr. Perceval, to be 
sure, was a pupil of Mr. Keble’s ; but Kcble, Rose, and 
Palmor, reprcsente<L distinct parties, or at least tempers, 
in the Establishment. Mr. Palmer h d many conditions 
of authority and influence. He was the only really learned 
man among us. He undoislood theology as a science ; ho # 
was practised in the scholastic mode of controversial 
writing ; and, I believe, was as well acquainted, as he was 
tdissatisfied, with the Catholic schools. He was as decided 
in his religious views, as he was cautious and even subtle 
in their expression, and gentle in their enforcement. But 
he was deficient in depth; and besides, coming from a 
distance, he never had really grown into an Oxford man, 
nor was he generally received as such ; nor hod he any 
insight into the force of porbonal influence and congeniality 
of thought in carrying out a religioas theory,— a condition 
which. Froude and I considered essential to any true success 
in the stand which had to be made against Liberalism. 
Mr. Palmer had a certain connexion, as it may be called, 
in the Establishment, consisting of high Church digni- 
taries, Archdeacons, London Rectors, and the like, who 
belonged to what was commonly called tho high-and-dry 
school. They were far more opposed than even he was to 
the irresponsible action of indi\iduals. Of course their 
heau ideal in ecclesiastical action was a board of safe, sound, 
sensible men. Mr. Palmer was their organ and represen- 
tative; and ho wished for a Committee, an Association, 
with rules and meetings, to protect the interests of the 
Church in its existing peril. He was in some measure 
supported by Mr. Perceval. 

I, on the other hand, had out of my own head began 
tho Tracts; and these, as representing the antagonist 
principle of personality, wore looked upon by Mr. Palmer's 
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friends with considerable alarm. The great point at the 
time with these good men in London,— some of them men 
of the highest pilnciple, and far from influenced by what 
we used to call Erastianism,— was to put down the Tracts. 
I, as their editor, and mainly their author, was of course 
willing to give way. Keble and Fioiido acUocatod their 
continuance strongly, and were angry with me for consont- 
mg to stop them. Mr. Palmer shared the anxiety of his 
own friends ; and, hind as were his thoughts of us, he still 
not unnatuially felt, for reasons of his own, some fidget 
and nervousness at the course which his Oriel friends wcie 
taking. Froude, for whom he had a real liking, took a 
high tone in his project of moasuios for dealing with 
bishops and clergy, which must have shocked and scan- 
dalized him considerably. As for me, there was matter 
enough in the early Tracts to give him equal disgust ; and 
doubtless I much tasked his generosity, when he had to 
defend me, whether against the London dignitaries or tlie 
country clergy. Oriel, from the time of I)r. Coplcston to 
Dr. Hampden, had had a name far and wide for liberality 
of thought ; it had received a formal recognition from the 
Edinburgh Eoview, if my memory serves mo truly, as the 
school of speculative philosophy in England; and on one 
occasion, in 1833, when 1 presented mpelf, with some of 
the first papers of the Movement, to a country dorgyman 
in Horthamptonshiie, he paused awhile, and thcu,,^yefag 
me with significance, asked, ^‘Whether TThately was at 
the bottom of them I'” 

Mr. Perceval wrote to me in support of the judgment of 
Mr. Palmer and the dignitaries. I ropliod in a letter, 
which he afterwards published. "As to the Tracts,” I 
said to him (I quote my own words from his Pamphlet), 
" every one has his own taste. You object to some things, 
another to others. If we altered to please every one, the 
ejfiect would be spoiled. They wore not intended as 
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symbols i cathedrdy bufc as the expression of individual 
minds; and individuals, feeling strongly, while on the 
one hand, they are incidentally faulty in^node or language, 
are still peculiarly efEbetive. No gi*eat work was done by 
a system ; wherca|; systems rise out of individual exertions. 
Luther was an individual. The xory faults of an indivi- 
dual excite attention ; ho loses, but his cause (if good and 
he powerful-minded) gains. This is the way of thingj ; 
we promote truth by a solf-sacrifico/' 

The visit which I made to the Northamptonshire Rec- 
tor was only one of a series of biiniUr expedients, which I 
adopted dmdng the year 1833. I called upon clergy in 
various parts of the country, whether I was acquainted 
with them or not, and I attended at the houses of friends 
where several of them were from timo to lime assembled. 
I do not think that much eaino of such attempts, nor ivere 
they quite in my way. Also I wrote various letters to 
clergymen, which fared not much bettor, except that they 
advertised the fact, that a rally in favour of the Church 
was commencing. I did not care whether my visits were 
made to high Church or low Church ; I wished to make a 
strong puU in union with all who wero opposed to the 
principles of liberalism, whoever they might be. Giving 
my name to the Editor, 1 commenced a series of letters in 
the Record Newspaper : the}*' run to a considerable length ; 
aisA wijre home by him with great courtesy and patience. 
The heading given to them was, Church Reform.” The 
first was on the revival of Church Dibcipline ; the second, 
on its Scripture proof ; the third, on the application of the 
doctrine; the fourth was an answer to objections; the 
fifth was on the benefits of discipline. And then the 
series was abruptly brought to a termination. I had said 
what I really felt, and what was albo in keeping with tlie 
strong teaching of tho Tracis, but 1 buppobe tho Editor 
discovered in me some divergence from his own line of 
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thought ; for at length he sent a very civil letter, apolo- 
gizing for the non-appearance of my sixth communication, 
on the ground that it contained an attack upon “ Tompe- 
ranco Societies,*’ about which he did not wish a controversy 
in his columns. He added, however, hiEu serious regret at 
the theological views of the Tracts. I had subscribed a 
small sum in 1828 towards the first start of the Record, 
^Acts of the oflicious character, which I have been de- 
scribing, wore uncongenial to my natural temper, to the 
genius of the Movement, and to the historical mode of its 
success : — ^thoy were tlie fruit of that exuberant and joyous 
energy with which I had returned from abroad, and which 
I never had before or since. I had the exultation of health 
restored, and home regained. While 1 was at Palermo 
and thought of the breadth of the Mediterranean, and 
the wearisome journey across France, I could not imagine 
how I was ever to get to England ; but now I was amid 
familiar scenes and faces once more. And my health and 
strength came back to me with such a rebound, that some 
friends at Oxford, on seeing me, did not wcU know that it 
was I, and hesitated before they spoke to me. And I had 
the consciousness that I was employed in that work which 
I had been dreaming about, and which I felt to bo so mo- 
mentous and inspiring. I had a supreme confidence in 
our cause; we were upholding that primitive Christianity 
which was delivered for all time by the early teachers 
the Church, and which was registered and attested in the 
^ Anglican formularies and by the Anglican divines. That 
ancient religion had well nigh faded awny out of the land, 
through the political changes of the last 150 years, and it 
must be restored. It would bo in fact a second Reforma- 
tion a better reformation, for it w'ould bo a return not 
to the sixteenth contuiy, but to the seventeenth. TSo 
Ume was to be lost, for the Whigs had come to do thoii 
worst, and the rescue^ might come too late. Rishopricks 
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were already in course of suppression ; Ohurcli property 
was in course of confiscation ; Secs would soon be receiving 
unsuitable occupants. We knew enough to begin preach- 
ing upon, and thoro was no one else to preach. I felt as 
on board a vessel which first gets under weigh, and then 
the deck is cleared out, and luggage and live stock stowed 
away into their proper receptacles. 

Nor was it only that I had confidence in our cause, bc4h 
in itself, and in its polemical force, but also, on the other 
hand, I despised every rival system of doctrine and its argu- 
ments too. As to the high Church and the low Church, 

I thought that the one had not much more of a logical 
basis than the other; while I had a thorough contempt 
for the controversial position of the latter. I had a real 
respect for the character of many of the advocates of each 
party, but that did not give cogency to their arguments; 
and I thought, on the contrary, that tho Apostolical form 
of doctrine was essential and imperative, and its grounds 
of evidence improguablc. Owing to this supremo confi- 
dence, it came to pass at that time, that there was a 
double aspect in my bearing towards others, which it is 
necessary for mo to enlarge upon. My behaviour had a 
mixture in it both of fierceness and of sport; and on 
this account, I daro say, it gave offence to many; nor 
am 1 here defending it. 

T[ wished men to agree with me, and I walked with them 
step by step, as far as they would go ; this I did sincerely ; 
but if they would stop, I did not much care about it, but » 
walked on, with somo satisfaction that I had brought them 
so far, I liked to make thorn preach the truth without 
knowing it, and oncouraged them to do so. It was a satis- 
faction to me that tho itccord had allowed me to say so 
much in its columns, without remonstrance. I was amused 
to hear of one of tho Bishops, who, on reading an early 
Tract on the Apostolical Succession;, could not make up 
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his mind whether he held the doctiine or not. 
not distressed at Jhe wonder or anger of dull am 
conceited men, at propositions which they did not i. 
stand. When a correspondent, in good faith, wrott 
newspaper, to say that the “Sacrifice^of the IIolyEu- 
charisc,” spoken of in the Tinci, was a fiilse print for 
^‘Sacrament,” I thought the mistake too pleasant to be 
<*)rrectcd before I was asked about it. I was not un- 
wiUing to draw an opponent on stop by stop, by virtue 
of his own opinions, to the brink of some intellectual 
absurdity, and to leave him to get back as he could. 1 
was not unwilling to play with a man, who asked me 
impertinent questions. I think I had in my mouth the 
words of the Wise man, "Answer a fool according to 
his folly,” especially if he was prying or spiteful. I was 
reckless of the gossip which w^as circulated about me; and, 
when I might easily have set it right, did not deign to 
do so. Also I used irony in conversation, when matter-of- 
fact-men would not see what I meant. 

This kind of behaviour was a sort of habit with me. If 
I have ever trifled with my subject, it was a more serious 
fault. I never used arguments wdiich I saw clearly to bo 
unsound. The nearest approach wMoh I remember to such 
conduct, but which I consider was clear of it nevertheless, 
was in the cose of Tract 1 5. The matter of this Tract was 
furnished to me by a friend, to whom I had ap]^(rTor 
assistance, but who did not wish to bo mixed up with the 
• publication. He gave it me, that I might throw it 
into shape, and I took his arguments as they stood. In 
the chief portion of the Tract I fully agreed; for in- 
stance, as to whnt it says about the Council of Trent; 
but there were argument, or some argument, in it which 
I did not follow ; I do not recollect what it was. Froudo, 
I think, was disgusted with tho whole Tract, and accused 
me of economy in publishing it. It is principally through 
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Mr. Froude’s Eemains that this word has got into our lan- 
guage. I think, I defended myself wiA. arguments such 
as these that, as every one know, the Tracts were written 
by various persons who agreed together in their doctrine, 
but not always ih the arguments by which it was to be 
proved ; that we must be tolerant of difference of opinion 
among ourselves ; that the author of the Tract had a right 
to his oun opinion, and that the argument in question was 
ordinaiily received ; that I did not give my own name or 
authority, nor ■was asked for my personal belief, but only 
acted instrumentally, as one might translate a friend’s book 
into a foreign language. I account these to be good argu- 
ments ; nevertheless 1 fool also that such practices admit 
of easy abuse aud are consequently dangerous ; but then, 
again, I feel also this, — that if all such mibtakes were to be 
severely visited, not many men in public life would be left 
with a character for honour and houobty. 

This absolute confidence in my cause, which led me to 
the negligence or uantonness which I have been instan- 
cing, also laid me open, not unfaiily, to the opposite charge 
of fierceness in certain steps which I took, or words which 
I published. In the Lyra Apostolica, I have said that be- 
fore learning to love, we must “ learn to hate though I 
had explained my words by adding “hatred of sin.” In 
one of my first Sermons I said, “ I do not shrink from 
uttffin J my firm conviction that it would be a gain to the 
country were it vastly more superstitious, more bigoted, 
more gloomy, more fierce in its religion than at present 
it shows itself to he.” I added, of course, that it would be 
an absurdity to suppose such tempers of mind desirable in 
themselves. The corrector of the press bore these strong 
epithets till ho got to “more fierce,” and then he put 
in the margin a query. In tho very first page of the 
first Tract, I said of the Bishops, that, “ black event though 
it would be for the country, yet we coxfid not wish them a 
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more Llcfesed ioriuiiiation of their course, than the spoiling 
of their goods ancl^^miirtyrdom.” In consequence of a pas- 
sage in niy work upon the Arian History, a Northern dig- 
nitary wioto to acuuso mo of wishing to ro-cstabli&h the 
blood and toiiure of the Inquisition. Contrasting heretics 
and heresiarebs, 1 had said, The latter shoidd meet with 
no mercy : he assumes tho office of the Tempter ; and, so 
fs^r forth as his error goes, must bo dealt with by the com- 
petent authority, as it* he woro embodied e\dl. To spare 
him is a false and dangerous pity. It is to endanger the 
souls of thousands, and it is uncharitable towards himself.'* 
I cannot deny that this is a very fierce passage ; but Arius 
was banished, not burned ; and it is only fair to myself 
to say that neither at thib, nor any other time of my life, 
not even when I was fiercest, could I have even cut off a 
Puritan's ears, and I think the sight of a UpanMiaufo-^daifS 
would have been the death of me. Again, w’hen one of my 
friends, of liberal and evangelical opinions, wrote to expos- 
tulate with me on the (‘ourse I was taking, I said that we 
would ride over him and his, as Othniol prevailed over 
Chubhan-rishathaim, king of Mesopotamia. Again, I 
would have no dealings with my brother, and I put my 
conduct upon a syllogism. I said, “St. Paul bids us 
avoid those who cause divisions; you cause dirisions; 
therefore I must avoid you." I dissuaded a lady from at- 
tending the marriage of a sister who had seceded from the 
Anglican Church. No wonder that Wanco White, who 
^ had known mo under such difieront circumstances, now 
hearing tho general course that I was taking, was amazed 
at tho change which ho recognized in me. He speaks bit- 
terly and unfairly of mo in his letters contemporaneously 
with tho first years of tho Movement ; hut in 1839, on 
looking back, ho uses terms of me, which it would he hardly 
modest in me to quote, wore it not that what he says of mo 
in praise occurs in the* midst of blamo. He says : “ In this 
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party [the aiiti-Pcol, in 1829] I found, to my great sur- 
prise, my dear friend, IK Hewman of Oiiel. As he had 
boon one of the annual Petitioners to Parlfameiit for Catholic 
Emancipation, his sudden union with the most v iolent bigots 
was inexplicable to me. That change was the first mani- 
festation of the mental revolution, whiJi has suddenly 
made him one of the leading persecutors of Dr. Ilarapden, 
and the most active and influential member of that associ^i- 
tion called the Pusoyite party, from which we have those 
very strange productions, entitled, Tracts for the Times. 
While stating these public facts, my heart feds a pang at 
the recollection of the affectionate and mutual friendship 
between that excellent man and myself; a friendship, 
which his principles of orthodoxy could not allow him to 
continue in regard to cno, whom he now regards as inevit- 
ably doomed to eternal perdition. Such is the venomous 
character of orthodoxy. What mischief must it create in 
A bad heart and naiTOW mind, ■when it can work so effectually 
for evil, in one of the most benevolent of bosoms, and one 
of the ablest of minds, in the amiable, the intellectual, the 
refined John Henry Hewman (Vol. iii. p. 131.) He 
adds that I would have nothing to do with him, a circum- 
stance which I do not recollect, and very much doubt. 

I have spoken of my Arm confidence in my position ; 
ana Ebw let me state more definitely what the position was 
which I took up, and the propositions about which I was 
so confident. These were three : — 

1. First was the principlo of dogma : my battle was with 
liberalism ; by Kberalism I mean the anti-dogmatic principle 
and its developments. This was the first point on which 
I was certain. Here I make a remark : peiristence in a 
given belief is no sufficient test of its truth : but departure 
from it is at least a slur upon the man who has felt so 
sertain about it. In proportion, thep, as I had in 1832 a 
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strong persuasion of the truth of opinions which 1 have 
since given up, sp far a sort of guilt attaches to me, not 
only for that vain coufidonco, but for all the \arious pro- 
ceedings w'hioh wore the consequenco of it. But under 
this first head I have the satisfaction of feeling that I have 
nothing to retract, and nothing 1o repent of. The main 
principle of the znovemout is as dear to mo now, os it ever 
#vas. I have changed in many tilings : in this I have not. 
From the ago of fifteen, dogma has been the fhndamontul 
principle of my roKgion : I know no other religion ; I 
cannot enter into the idea of any othn* soit of religion ; 
religion, as a more sentiment, is to mo a dream and f 
mockery. As well can tlicrc bo filial lo^ e without the fact 
of a father, as devotion without the fact of a Supreme 
Being. What I held in 1810, 1 hold in 1833, and I hold 
in 1861. Pleaso God, I shall hold it to the end. Even 
when I was under Dr. ’\Vhately’s influence, I had no 
temptation to bo less sseolous for the great dogmas of the 
faith, and at various times 1 used to resist such trains of 
thought on his part as seemed to me (rightly or wrongly) 
to obscure them. Such was the fundamental principle of 
the Movement of 1833. 

2. Secondly, I was confident in the truth of a certain 
definite religious teaching, based upon this foundation of 
dogma ; viz. that there was a visible Church, with sjgra- 
ments and rites which are the chamicls of invisibl^race. 
I thought that this was the doctrine of Scripture, of the 
early Church, and of the Anglican Chur<*h. Hero again, 
I have not changed in opinion ; I am as ccitain now on 
this point us I was in 1833, and have never ceased to be 
certain. In 1834 and the following years I put tliis eccle- 
siastical doctrino on a broader basis, after reading Laud, 
Bramhall, and Stillingfloct and other Anglican divines on 
the one hand, and after prosecuting the study of the 
Fathers on the other; but the doctrine of 1833 was 

L 
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strengthened in mo, not changed. When I began the 
Tracts for the Times I rested the main doctrine, of which 
I am speaking, npon Scripture, on the ^glican Prayer 
Book, and on St. Ignatiuses Epistles. (1) As to the 
existence of a 'sisiWo Church, I especially argued out the 
point from Sciipture, in Tract 11, viz. from the Acts of 
the Apostles and the Epiitlos. (2) to the Sacraments 
and Sacxamoutal rites, I stood on the Prayer Book. L 
appealed lo the Oi dinotion Soivicc, in which the Bishop 
says, ** Bcccivo the Holy tthost ; ’* to the Visitation Ser- 
vice, which teaches confession and absolution ; to the Bap- 
tismal Service, in which the Priest speaks of the child 
after baptism as regenerate ; to the Catechism, in which 
Sacramental Communion is receiving “verily and indeed 
the Body and Blood of Christ to tho Oommination Ser- 
vice, in which we are told to do “ works of penance to 
the Collects, Epistles, and Gospels, to the calendar and 
rubrioks, portions of the Prayer Book, wherein we find 
the festivals of tho Apostles, notice of certain other Saints, 
and days of fasting and abstinence. 

(8.) And further, as to tho Episcopal system, I founded 
it upon the Epistles of St. Ignatius, which inculcated it 
in various ways. One passage especially impressed itself 
upon me: speaking of cases of disobedience to ecclesiastical 
authority, ho says, “ A man docs not deceive that Bishop 
whoiri“he secs, but he practises laihcr with the Bishop 
Invisible, and so tho question is not \s ith flesh, but with 
God, who knows the secret heart. I wished to act on 
this principle to the letter, and I may say with confidence 
that I never consciously transgressed it, I loved to act as 
feding rayscK in my Bishop’s sight, as if it were the sight 
of God. It was one of my special suppoits and safeguards 
against myself; I could not go very wrong while I had 
reason to believe that I was in no respect displeasing him. 
It was not a mere formal obedience i-to rule that I put 
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jcfore me, bat I desired to plca’^o him personally, as I 
onsidcred o\cr me by tlic DhhiO ILaid. I 'vsis 

tiict in obsor\iDg my cLiitJ engagement:*, not only 
jecause they a engagomenta, but bgcau^^o I con'^idoiod 
aysclf bimply as tbc servant and instrumriit of my Uibliop. 

! did not caie much for tbe Bench of Lislicp^, except as 
hey might bo the ^oico oi my CLiuuh : nor should I have 
ared much for a Pio\iucial Council ; nor for a Diocesan 
Jynod presided over by my Bishop ; all these matters scott»t d 
0 me to be jim ecclmmtko^ but what to mo was j\ur 
hvino was the voice of my Bishop in his own p ison. liy 
mn Bishop w’as my Pope ; 1 know no other , t ao successor 
)f the Apostles, the Viear of Chiist. ThU w is but a prac- 
ical exhibition of tho Anglican theory of Clmioh Grovein* 
nent, as I had already drawm it out myself, after various 
Vnglican Divines. This continued all through my com sc ; 
vhen at length, in 1815, I wrote to Biehop Wiseman, in 
vliose Vicariate I found mvoolf, to announce my conver- 
ion, I could find nothing hotter to say to lum linn that I 
vould obey the Pope as I had obeytd iny owxi Bishop in 
he Anglican Church, l^^y duly to him was my point of 
lonour; his disappiobation was the ono thing which 1 
•ould not bear. I boliovo it to ]ia\o been a gencious and 
lonest feeling; and in consequence I was rewarded by 
laving all my time for ecclesiastical supotioraman,aprfB5im, 
lal I had a choice, I should have prckncd, out and out, 
0 any other Bisliop on tho Bi nob, and for whoso iromoiy 
! have a special afloction, Dr. Bigot— a man of noble 
nind, and as kind-heaitcd and as con-sidorute as he w'as 
loble. lie over sympathised with mo in my trials which 
bllowed ; it was my own fault, that I was not brought 
nto more familiar personal relations wdth him, than it was 
ny happiness to he. May his name ho over blessed I 
And now in concluding my romaiks on the second point 
k-n wTiinli Tnv nrm Rrlnimn TTcfml T TiorA nrcftTn 
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I liixvo no retractation to annonnco as to its main outline. 
‘Wliilo I am now as clear in my acceptance of the principle 
of dogma, as I was in 1833 and 1816, so again I am now 
as firm in my belief of a visible Church, of tho authority 
of Bishops, of the grace of tho sacraments, of tho religious 
worth of works of penance, as I was in 1833. I have added 
Articles to my Creed ; but tho old ones, which I then held 
with a divine faith, remain. • 

3. But now, as to tho third point on which I stood in 
1833, and which I have utterly renounced and trampled 
upon since,— my then view of the Church of Eome;— I 
speak about it as exactly as I can. When I was 
young, os I have said already, and after I was grown up, I 
thought the Pope to be Antichrist, At Christmas 1824-5 
I preached a sermon to that effect. But in 1827 I 
accepted eagerly the stanza in the Christian Year, which 
many people thought too charitable, Speak gently of thy 
sister’s fall.^’ From the time that I knew Froude I got 
less and less bitter on the subject. I spoko (successively, 
but I cannot tell in what order or at what dates) of the 
Eoman Church as being bound up with '^the cauee of 
Antichrist,” as being one of tho mny antichrists ” fore- 
told by St. John, as being influenced by *Hho spirit of 
Antichrist,” and as having something “very Antichristian” 
or 4famohristian” about her. From my boyhood and in 
1824 I considered, after Protestant authorities, that St. 
Gregory L about a.i>. 600 was the first Pope that was 
Antichrist, though, in spite of this, he was also a great and 
holy man ; but in 1832-3 1 thought the Church of Eome 
was bound np with the cause of Antichrist by the Council 
of Trent. When it was that in my deliberate judgment 
1 gave up tho notion altogether in any shape, that some 
special reproach was attached to her name, I cannot tell ; 
but I had a shrinking from renouncing it, oven when my 
reason so ordered me, from a sort of Conscience or preju* 
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dice, I tUnk up to 1813, Moreover, at least during the 
Tract Movement. I thought the essence of her offence (o 
consist ill the honours which she paid to the Elossed 
Virgin and the Saiiilb; and tho more I glow in doiolion, 
both to tho Saints and to our Lady, ^ho more impatient 
was I at the Roman practices, as if those gloiiili d crcalioiis 
of God mubt ho gi'avoly shocked, if pain could ho thciis, at 
»the undue veneration of which they weue the objects. 

On the other hand, Ilurrell Froude in his familiar con* 
versations was always tending to rub tho idea out of niy 
mind. In a passage of ono of Lis letters from abroad, 
alluding, I suppose, to what I used to bay in opposition to 
him, he obseries: '*1 think people are injudicious who 
talk against the Roman Catholics for worshipping Saints, 
and honouring the Virgin and images, &c. Those things 
may perhaps ho idolatrous ; I cannot mako up my mind 
about it ; but to my mind it is tho Carnival that is real 
practical idolatry, as it is written, Uho people rat down to 
eat and drink, and rose up to play.’” Tho Carnival, I 
observe in passing, is, in fact, one of those very oxcossos, 
to which, for at least three centuries, religious Catholics 
have ever opposed thcmsolvcs, as wo see in the lifo of St. 
Philip, to say nothing of tho present day ; but this wo did 
not then know. Moreover, from Froudo I learned to adrairo 
the great medieval Pontiffs ; and, of course, when I had 
come to consider iho Council of Ti*ent to be the Mffing* 
point of tho history of Christian Piomo, I found myself as 
free, as I was rejoiced, to speak in their praise. Then, 
when I was abroad, the sight of so many groat places, 
venerable shrines, and noble churches, much impressed 
my imagination. And my heart was touched also. 
Making an expedition on foot across sorao wild country in 
Sicily, at six in the moniing, I came upon a small church ; 
I heard voices, and I looked in. It was crowded, and the 
congregation was pinging. Of course it was the mass, 
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(liougli I did not know it at the time. And, in my weary 
days at Palermo, I was not ungrateful for the comfort 
wliieh I Lad received in frequenting tSo churches ; nor 
did I over forget it. Then, again, her zealous mainte- 
nanco of the doctrine and tho rule of celibacy, which I 
recognized as Apostolic, and her faithful agreement with 
Antiquity in so many other points which wore dear to 
me, was an argument as well as n plea in favour of th^ 
great Climch of Home. Thus I learned to have tender 
feelings towards her ; but still my reason was not affected 
at all. My judgment was against her, when viewed as an 
institution, as truly as it ever had been. 

This conflict between reason and affection I expressed in 
one of tho early Tracts, published J uly, 1834. Consider- 
ing tho high gifts and the strong claims of tho Church of 
Rome and its dependencies on our admiration, reverence, 
love, and gratitude ; how could we withstand it, as we do, 
how could we refrain from being melted into tenderness, 
and rushing into communion with it, but for the words of 
Tmth itself, which bid us prefer It to the whole world P 
‘ He that loToth father or mother more than Me, is not 
worthy of me.’ How could ^ woleani to be severe, and exe- 
cute judgment,’ but for tho warning of Ifoses againsc even 
a divinely* gifted teacher, who should preach new gods; 
and the anathema of St. Paul even against Angels and 
ApCwfes, who should bring in a new doctrine 
No. 24. My feeling was something like that of a man, who 
is obliged in a court of justice to boar ivitnoss against a 
friend ; or like my own now, when I have said, and shall 
say, so many things on which I had rather be silent. 

As a matter, then, of simple conscience, though it went 
against my feelings, I felt it to bo a duty to protest against 
tho Church of Rome. But besides this, it was a duty, be- 
cause the proscription of such a protest was a living prin- 
ciple of my own Church, as expressed not simply in a 
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catmai but by a comensus of hor divines, and by the voice 
of her people. Moreover, such a protest was necessary as 
an integral portion of her conh'ovorsial basis ; for I adopted 
the argument of Bernard Gilpin, that Protestants “wore 
fwt able to give my Jirtn and solid r(‘a*n of tho separation 
besides this, to wit, that tho Pope is Antichribl.” But 
while I thus thought such a protect to be based upon truth, 
• and to bo a religious duty, and a rule of Anglicanism, and 
a necessity of the case, I did not at all Jiko the work. 
HuiTell Froudo attacked mo for doing it ; and, besides, I 
felt that my language had a vulgar and rhetorical look 
about it. I believed, and really uioa-surcd, m} words, when 
I used them ; but I know that I had a temptation, on the 
other hand, to say against Homo as much as over I could, 
in order to protect myself against tho charge of Popery. 

And now I come to the very point, for which I have in- 
troduced the subject of my feelings about Borne. I felt 
such confidence in the substantial justice of the charges 
which I advanced against her, that I considered thorn to 
bo a safeguard and an asburanee that no harm could ever 
arise from the freest exposition of what I used to call 
Anglican principles. All tlio world was astounded at what 
Froude and I wore saying : men said that it was sheer 
Popery. I answered, ** True, we seem to be making straight 
for it ; but go on awhile, and you will come to a deep chasm 
across the path, which maies real approximation^nupos- 
sible.” And I urged in addition, that many Anglican 
divines had been accubcd of Popery, yet had died in their 
Anglicanism ; — now, tho ecclesiastical princijdos which I 
professed, they had professed also; and the judgment 
against Bomo which they had formed, I had formed also. 
Whatever deficiencies then had to be supplied in the ex- 
isting Anglican system, and however boldly I might point 
them out, any how that system would not in the process be 
brought nearer to the special creed of Borne, and might be 
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mended in spite of lier. In that very agreement of the 
two forms of faith, close as it might seem, would really be 
found, on examination, the elements an<f principles of an 
essential discordance. 

It was with this absolute persuasion on my mind that 
I fancied that there could be no rashness in giving to the 
world ill fullest measure the teaching and the writings of the 
Puthtrs. I thought that tho Church of England wa:^ 
substantially founded upon them. I did not know all 
that the Fathers had said, hut I felt that, even when 
their tenets happened to differ from the Anglican, no 
harm could come of reporting them. I said out what I 
was clear they had said ; I spoke vaguely and imperfectly, 
of what I thought they said, or what some of them had 
said. Any how, no haim could come of bending the 
crooked stick the other way, in the process of straightening 
it ; it was impossible to break it. If there was any thing 
in the Fathers of a startling character, this would bo only 
for a time ; it would admit of explanation, or it might 
suggest something profitable to Anglicans ; it could not 
load to Rome. I express this view of tho matter in a 
passage of the Preface to tho first volume, which I edited, 
of the Library of the Fathers. Speaking of the strange- 
ness at fii'st sight, in tho judgment of the present day, of 
some of their principles and opinions, I bid the reader 
go ioh^ard hopefully, and not indulge his criticism till he 
knows more about them, than he will learn at the outset. 

Since the evil,” I say, “is in the nature of the case 
itself, we can do no more than have patience, and recom- 
mend patience to others, and with tho racer in the Tragedy, 
look forward steadily and hopefully to the ecentf tI\h 
trlanv when, as we trust, all that is inharmonious 

and anomalous in tho details, will at length be practically 
smoothed.” 

Such was the position, such the defences, such the tactics, 
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by whioli I thought that it was both incumhcnt on us, and pos- 
sible for us, to iiiCet that onset of liberal principles, of which 
we were all in fenmodiato mticipation, whether in the 
Church or in the TJiiivcrsiiy. And during the first j^ar of 
the Traots, the attack upon the TJiii\crby.y began. In No- 
vember, 1834, was sent to me bj l)i Hampden the second 
edition of hisPamphlet, entitled, “Ob&i.i vatious on Eoligious 
Jlissent, with particular reference to the use of rehgioiib 
tests in the University.” In this Pamphlet it was main- 
tained, that “EeKgion is dislinct from Theological 
Opinion,” pp. 1. 28. 30, &c . ; that it is but a common 
prejudice to identify theological propositions methodically 
deduced and stated, vilh tho simple idigion of Christ, 
p. 1 ; that under Theological Opinion wero to be placed 
the Trinitarian doctrine, p. 27, and the Unitarian, p. 19 ; 
that a dogma was a theological opinion formally insisted 
on, pp. 20, 21 ; that speculation always left an opening for 
improvement, p. 22; ^at tho Church of England was not 
dogmatic in its spirit, though tho uorcling of its formu- 
laries might often carry the sound of dogmatism, p. 23. 

I acknowledged tho receipt of this work in the following 
letter : — 

“The kindness which has led to your presenting me 
with your late Pamphlet, encourages me to hope that you 
will forgive mo, if I take the opportunity it affords of 
expressing to you my very sincere and deep rogrey^t it 
has been published. Such an opportunity I could not let 
slip without being unfaithful to my own serious thoughts 
on tho subject. 

“ While I respect the tone of piety which the Pamphlet 
displays, I dare not trust myself to put on paper my feel- 
ings about tho principles contained in it ; ten^g as they 
do, in my opinion, altogether to make shipwreck of Chris- 
tian faith. I also lament, that, by its appearance, the first 
step has been taken towards interrupting that peace and 

• • 
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mutual good understanding wMcIl has preyoiled so long in 
this place, and which, if once seriously disturbed, will be 
succeeded by dissensions the more intraclable, because jus- 
tified in the minds of those who resist innovation by a feel- 
ing of imperative duty/* 

Since that time Phaeton has got into tho chariot of the 
sun ; wo, alas ! can only look on, and watch him down the 
sleep of heaven. Meanwhile, the lands, which he is passing 
over, suftcr from his during. 

Such was the commoncement of tho assault of Liberalism 
upon the old orthodoxy of Oxford and England ; and it 
could not have been broken, as it was, for so long a time, 
had not a gi*eat change taken place in the circumstances of 
that counter-movement which had already started with the 
view of resisting it. For myself, I was not tho person to 
take the lead of a party ; I nc\er was, from first to last, • 
more than a leading author of a school ; nor did I ever 
wish to be anything else. This is my own account of the 
matter ; and I say it, neither as intending to disown the 
responsibility of what was done, or as if ungrateful to those 
who at that time made more of me than I deserved, and did 
more for my sake and at my bidding than I realized my- 
solf, I am giving my history from my own point of sight, 
and it is as follows I had lived for ton years among my 
perB«?«I friends ; tho greater part of the time, I had been 
. influenced, not influencing ; and at no time have I acted on 
others, without their acting upon me. As is the custom of 
a University, I had lived with my private, nay, with some 
of my public, pupils, and with the junior f^ows of my 
College, without form or distance, on a footing of equality. 
Thus it was through friends, younger, for the most part, 
than myself, that my pidnciples were spreading. They 
heard what I said in conversation, and told it to others. 
Under-graduates in due time took their and became 
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private tutors themselves. In their iiew«ifd;^{js,theyin turn 
preached the opinions, with which they had already become 
acqxminted. Otl]ftrswent down to the country, and became 
curates of parishes. Then they had down from London 
parcels of tho Tracts, and other publications. They placed 
thorn in the shops of local bootscllcis, got them into news- 
paporfi, introduced them to clerical meetings, and converted 
jnore or less their Rectors and theii* brolher curates. Thus 
the Movement, viewed with relation to myself, was but a 
floating opinion ; it was not a power. It never would have 
been a power, if it had remained in my hands. Years 
after, a friend, writing to mo in remonstrance at the ex- 
cesses, as ho thought them, of my disciples, applied to me 
my own verso about St. Gregory Nazianzen, “ Thou couldst 
a people raise, hut couldst not rule.’^ At the time that he 
wrote to mo, I had special impediments in the way of such 
an exercise of power ; but at no time could I exercise over 
others that authority, which under the circumstances was 
imperatively required. My great principlo ever was. Live 
and let live. I never had tho staidness or dignity necessary 
for a leader. To tho lust I never recognized the hold I had 
over young men. Of lute years I have read and heard that 
they even imitated mo in various ways. I was quite un- 
conscious of it, and I think my immediate friends know too 
w^ell how disgusted I should be at such proceedings, to 
have the heart to tell me. I felt gimt impatienc^unt our 
being called a party, and would not allow that we wore 
such. I had a lounging, free-and-easy way of carrying 
things on. I exorcised no sufficient censoi'ship upon the 
Tracts. I did not confine them to the writings of such 
persons as agreed in all things with myself ; and, as to my 
own Tracts, I printed on them a notice to the effect, that 
any one who pleased, might make what use he would of 
them, and reprint them with allerations if he chose, under 
the conviction that^their main scope could not be damaged 
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by such a process. It was the same with me afterwards^ 
as regards other publications. For two years I furnished 
a certain number of shcc'ts for the British Critic from my- 
self and my fiiondsj ^^hile a gentleman was editor, a man 
of splendid talent, *who, howevoi, was scarcely an acquain- 
tance of mine, and had no S 5 ’mpatby with the Tracts, 
When I was Editor myself, from 1838 to 1841, in my 
very fiibt number I suficred to appear a critique unfavor- 
able to my work on Justification, w^hich bad been published 
a few months before, from a feeling of propriety, because 
I had put the book into the hands of the writer who so 
handled it. Afterwards I suffered an article against the 
Jesuits to appear in it, of which I did not like the tone. 
When I had to provide a curate for my now church at 
littlomore, I engaged a friend, by no fault of his, who, be- 
fore ho had entered into his charge, preached a sormon, 
either in depreciation of baptismal regeneration, or of Dr. , 
Pusey's view of it. I showed a similar easiness as to the 
Editors who helped me in the separate volumes of Floury’s 
Church nistory; they were able, learned, and excellent 
men, but their after-history has shown, how little my choice 
of them was influenced by any notion I could have had of 
any intimate agi’cemont of opinion between thorn and my- 
self. I shall have to make the same remark in its place 
concerning the Lives of tho English Saints, which subse- 
queB% appeared. All this may seem inconsistent with 
what I have said of my fierceness. I am not bound to ac- 
count for it ; but there have been men before me, fierce in 
act, yet tolerant and moderate in their reasonings ; at least, 
so I read history. ITowover, such was the case, and such 
its effect upon tho Tracts. These at first starting were 
short, hasty, and some of them inoffcotive ; and at the end 
of the year, when collected into a volume, they had a 
slovenly appearance. 

It was under these circumstances, thjit Dr. Pusey joined 
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as. I had known him well since 1827-8, and had felt for 
him an enthusiast^ admiration. I used to call him 6 
His great learning, his immense diligence, his scholarlike 
mind, his simple devotion to the cause of religion, over- 
came me ; and great of course was my joy, when in the 
last days of 1833 ho showed a disposition to make common 
cause with us. His Tract on Fasting appeared as one of 
the scries with the date of December 21. Ho was not, 
however, I think, fully associated in the Movement till 
1835 and 1836, whon be published his Tract on Baptism, 
and started tho Library of the Fathers. He at once gave 
to us a position and a name. Without him wo should have 
had littlo chance, especially at the early date of 1834, of 
making any serious rei-istance to the Liberal aggression. 
But Dr, Pusoy was a Professor and Canon of Christ 
Church ; he had a vast influence in consequence of his 
* deep religious seriousness, the munificence of his chari- 
ties, his Professorship, his family connexions, and his 
easy relations with University authorities. lie was to 
the Movement all that Mr. !]^se might have been, with 
that indispensable addition, which was wanting to Mr. 
Bose, the intimate friendship and the familiar daily 
society of the persons who had commenced it. And he 
had that special claim on their attachment, which lies 
in the living presence of a faithful and loyal aflectionate- 
noss, Thore was henceforth a man who could iSe^ihe 
head and centre of tho zealous people in every part ol 
the country, who were adopting tho now opinions; and 
not only so, but there was one who furnished the 
Movement with a front to the world, and gained for it 
a recognition from other parties in the University. In 
1829, Mr. Fronde, or Mr, Robert Wilbcrforce, or Mr. 
Newman were but individuals; and, when they ranged 
themselves in the contest of that year on tho side of 
Sir Robert Inglis, ♦men on either side only asktd with 
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surprise liow they got there, and attached no siguificancy 
to the fact ; but Dr. Puscy to us^ the common ex- 
pression, a host in himsclt; ho was able to give a name, 
a form, and a peisonality, to what wag without him a sort 
of mob ; and whod various parties had to meet together in 
order to resist the liberal acts of tho Government, we of 
tlie ilovcment took our place by right among thorn. 

Such was the benefit which he conferred on the Mov(5 
ment externally ; nor woio tho internal advantages at all 
inferior to it. lie was a man of Lirge designs ; he had a 
hopeful, sanguine mind ; he had no tear of others ; ho was 
haunted by no intellectual perplexities. People aro apt to 
say that he was once nearer .to tho Catholio Church than 
he is now ; I pray God that ho may be one day far nearer 
to the Catholic Church than he was then ; for I believe that, 
in his reason and judgment, all tho time that I knew him, 
ho never was near to it at all. When I became a Catholic, ' 
I was often asked, “What of Dr. Pusoy?'' when I said 
that I did not see symptoms of his doing as I had done, I 
was sometimes thought uncharitablo. If confidence in his 
position is, (as it is,) a first essential in tho leader of a party, 
this Dr. Pusey possessed prc-omihontly. The most re- 
markable instance of this, was his statement, in one of his 
subsequent defences of tho Movement, when moreover it had 
advanced a considerable way in the direction of Pome, that 
amon^ its moie hopeful peculiaritieb was its “station- 
arincss.” lie made it in good faith ; it was his subjecti\e 
view of it. 

Dr. Puscy's influence was felt at once. lie saw that there 
ought to be more sobiicty, more gravity, more careful pains, 
more sense of responsibility in tho Tracts and in the whole 
Movement. It was through him that tho character of the 
*rracts was changed. When he ga\e to us his Tract on 
Fasting, he put his initials to it. In 183o he published 
his elaborate Treatise nu Baptism, whfch was followed by 
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other Tracts from difTorent authors, if not of equal leamiug, 
yet of equal power and appositencss. The Catenas of An- 
glican divines, projected by me, which occur in the Series 
were executed ^^ith a like aim greater accuiacy and 
method. In 1830 he advertised his great project for a 
Translation of the Fathers : — but I must return to myself. 
I am not writing Ihe history cither of Dr. Pusey or of 
the Movement ; but it is a pleasure to me to have been 
able to introduce hero reminiscences of the place which 
he hold in it, which have so direct a bearing on mybolf, 
that they arc no digression from my narrativo. 

I suspect it was Dr. Puscy^b influence and example 
which set me, and made mo set others, on the larger and 
more caroful works in defence of the principles of the 
Moi^ement which followed in a course of years,— some of 
-them demanding and receiving from their authors, such 
elaborate treatment that they did not make their appear- 
ance till both its temper and its fortunes liad changoi I 
set about a woik at once ; ono in which was brought out 
with precibion the relation in which we stood to the 
Ohui*oh of Rome. ^Vo could not move a step in comfort, 
till this was done. It was of absolute necessity and a plain 
duty from tbo firbt, to provide as soon as possible a largo 
statement, which would eneoui^go and reassure our fri^ds, 
and repd the attacks of our opponents. A cry was Heard 
on all sides of us, that tho Tracts and the writings of the 
Fathers would lead us to become Catholics, before we were 
aware of it. This was loudly expressed by members of 
tho Evangelical party, who in 1830 had joined us in 
making a protest in Convocation against a memorable 
appointment of the Prime Minister. These clergymen 
oven then avowed their desire, that the next time they 
were brought up to Oxford to give a vote, it might bo in 
order to put down the Popery of the Movement Tbero 
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was another reason still, and quite as important. Mon- 
signoro Wiseman, with the acuteness and zeal which 
might bo expected from that great Prelate, had antici- 
pated what was coming, had returned to England by 

1836, had delivered Lectures in London on the doctririos 
of Catholicism, and created an impression through the 
country, shared in by ourselves, that we had for our 
opponents in contioversy, not only our brethren, but oqr 
hereditary foes. The^e were the circumstances, which led 
to my publication of ^‘The Prophetical office of the 
Church viewed relatively to Eomanism and Popular Pro- 
testantism.” 

This work employed me for three years, from the begin- 
ning of 1834 to the end of 1836, and was published in 

1837. It was composed, after a careful consideration and 
comparison of the principal Anglican divines of the 17th 
century. It was first written in the shape of controversial 
correspondence with a Icanied French Priest ; then it was 
re-cast, and delivered in Lectures at St. Mary^s ; lastly, 
with considerablo retrenchments and additions, it was re- 
written for publication. 

It attempts to traco out the rudimental lines on which 
Christian faith and teaching proceed, and to use them as 
means of determining the relation of the Eoman and 
Anglican systems 1o eoch other. In this way it shows 
that to confuse the two together is impossible, and that 
the Anglican can bo as little said to tend to the Boman, as 
the Boman to the Anglican. The spirit of the Volume is 
not so gentle to the Church of Borne, as Tract 71 published 
the year before; on the contrary, it is very fierce; and 
this I attribute to the circumstance that the Volume is 
theological and didactic, whereas the Tract, being con- 
troversial, assumes as little and grants as much as possi- 
ble on the points in dispute, and Insists on points of 
agreement as well as di&renoe. A farmer and , 
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more diioct reason is, that in my Volume I deal with 
“ Rumamsm ** (as I cull it), not so much in its formal 
decrees and in tfjc substance of its creed, as in its tradi- 
tional action and its authonzcd teaching as r(pr<sciit*^tl 
by its prominent u iitor& whereas thb Tract is written 
as if discussing the diflercnces of the Churches with a 
view to a reconciliation hotwoen them. There is a furtlior 
season too, ^hich T \\ill state presently. 

But this Volume had a larger scope than that of 
opposing tho Roman system. It was an attempt at com- 
mencing a system of theology on the Anglican ido.», and 
based upon Anglican authorities, ifv. Palmer, about the 
same time, was piojoding a ^^ork of a similar natuio in 
his own way. It v,as publi*-hcd, I think, under tho title, 
‘‘A Treatise on the Chilatian Church.” As was to ho 
expected from the author, it was a most learned, most, 
careful comporition ; and in its form, I should say, pole- 
mical. So happily at least did ho follow the logietd 
method of tho Roman Schools, that Tathcr Peirono in his 
Treatise on dogmatic theology, recognized in him a com- 
batant of the tine cast, and oaluted him as a foe worthy 
of being vanquished. Other soldiers in that field he scemp 
to have thought little better than the Lanzknechts of the 
middle ages, and, I daro say, with very good reason. 
Wlien I know that excellent and kind-hearted man at 
Rome at a later time, he allowed me to put him to ample 
penance for thoso light thoughts of mo, which ho had once 
had, by encroaching on his valuable time with my theo- 
logical questions. A^ to Mr, Palmer's hook, it was one 
which no Anglican could write but himself, — in no souse, 
if I recollect ai’ight, a tentatrio work. The ground of 
controversy was cut into squares, and thou every objection 
had its answer. This is tho projicr method to adopt iu 
teaching authoritatively young men ; and the work iu fact 
was intended fur sttJdents in theologj'. My own book, on 
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tTio otbrr Land, was of a directly tentative and erspirical 
obaraoter. I wi^beJ. to Lnild np an Anglican tbeology 
out of the stores wliich already lay cut and hewn upon 
the ground, the pa«.l} toil of groat divines. To do this 
could not be tho work of one man ; much less, could it be 
at once rccch'cd into Anglican theology, however well it 
was dene. This I fully recognized ; and, while I trusted 
that my staterieuts of doctrine would turn out to be truo» 
and iiup'^rtunt, still I wrote, to use the common phrase, 
** under correetion.^^ 

' There was another motive for my publishing, of a per- 
sonal nature, which I think I should mention. I felt 
^heu, and all along felt, that there was an intellectual 
cowardice in not finding a basis in reason for my belief, 
and a moral cowardice in not avowing that basis. I 
should liaAG felt myself Jess than a man, if I did not bring 
it out, whatever it was This is one principal reason why 
I wrote and published the “ Prophetical Office.” It was 
from tho same feeling, that in tho spring of 1836, at a meet- 
ing of residents on the subject of the struggle then pro- 
ceeding against a Whig appointment, when some one wanted 
us all merely to act on college and conservative grounds (as 
I understood him), with as few published statements os 
possible, I answered, that the person whom wo were 
ic&ibting had commiitcd himself in writing, and that we 
ought to coiuniit ourselves too. This again was a main 
Kason for tho publication of Tract 90. Alas ! it was my 
poition for whole years to remain without any satisfactory 
basis for my religious profession, in a state of moral sick- 
ness, neither able to acciuicsce in Anglicanism, nor able to 
go to Home. But I b(jre it, till in cotmse of time my way 
was made clear to me. If here it bo objected to me, that 
as time wont on, I often in my writings hinted at things 
which I did not fully bring out, I submit for consideration 
uhotlier this occurred except when I \>a8 in great difficul- 
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ties, how to speak, or how to bo silent, with due repaid 
for the position of mind or the feelings of others. How- 
ever, I may havo an opportunity to say more on this sub- 
ject. But to return to the “ Prophetical Office,” 

I thus speak in the Introduction to hiy Volumo : — 

“It is proposed,” I say, “to otfor helps towards the 
formation of a recognized Anglican theology in one of its 
♦ departments. The present state of our divinity is as 
follows: the most vigorous, tho clearest, the most fertile 
minds, have through God's mercy been employed in tho 
service of our Chui*ch : minds too as roverontial and holy, 
and as fully imbued with Ancient Tiutb, and as woU 
versed in the writings of the Fathers, as they w'ere in- 
tellectually gifted. This is God's great mercy indeed, for 
which we must ever bo thankful. Primitive doctrine has 
been explored for us in every direction, and the original 
principles of the Gospel and the Church patiently brought 
to light. But one thing is still wanting: our champions 
and teachers have lived in stoimy times: political and 
other influences havo acted upon them variously in their 
day, and havo since obstructed a careful consolidation of 
their judgments. We havo a vast inheritance, but no 
inventory of our treasures. All is given us in profusion ; 
it remains for us to catalogue, sort, distribute, select, har- 
monize, and complete. We hnvc more than we knqjw how 
to use ; stores of learning, but little that is precise and 
serviceable; Catholic truth and individual opinion, first 
principles and the guesses of genius, all mingled in the 
same works, and requiring to be discriminated. We meet 
with truths overstated or misdu'cctcd, matters of detail 
variously taken, facts incompletely proved or applied, and 
rules inconsistently urged or discordantly intei’preted. 
Such indeed is tho state of every deep phUosophy in its 
first stages, and therefore of theological knowledge. What 
we need at preseiffc for our Church's well-being, is not 
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invention, nor originality, nor sagacity, nor oven learaiog 
in onr divines, at least in the first place, ihough all gifts 
of God are in a measure needed, and never can bo nnsea- 
sonable when used ^religiously, but we need peculiarly a 
sound judgment, patient thought, discrimination, a com- 
prehensive mind, an abstinence from all private fancies 
and caprices and personal tastes,— in a word. Divine 
Wisdom.^’ • 

The bubjcct of the Volume is the doctrine of tho Via 
Media, a name which had already boon applied to the 
Anglican system by writers of repute. It is an expre&si\c 
title, but not altogether satisfactory, because it is at first 
sight negative. This had been the reason of my dislike to 
tho word Protestant viz. it did not denote the profession 
of any particular religion at all, and was compatible with 
infidelity. A Via Media was but a receding from ex- 
tremes,— therefore it needed to be drawn out into a definite 
shape and character : before it could have claims on our 
respect, it must first bo shown to be one, intelligible, and 
consistent. This was tho first condition of any reasonable 
treatise on the Via Media. Tho second condition, and 
necessary too, was not in my power. I could only hope 
that it would one day bo fulfilled. Even if the Via Media 
were ever so positive a religious system, it was not as yet 
objectijp’e and real ; it had no original any where of which 
it 'was the representative. It was at present a paper 
religion. This I confess in my Introduction; I say, 
“Protestantism and Popery are real religions . . . but 
the Via Media, viewed as an integinl system, has scarcely 
had existence except on paper.” I grant the objection, 
though I endeavour to lessen it : — “ It still remains to bo 
tried, whether what is called Anglo-Catholicism. tlio 
religion of Andrewes, Laud, Hammond, Butler, and Wil- 
son, is capable of being professed, acted on, and main- 
tained on a large sphere of action, or whether it be a mere 
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modification or transition-stale of either Homani&m or 
popular Protestantism.” I trusted that some day it would 
proTe to be a substantive religion. 

Lest I should be misunderstood, lot mo obaervc that 
this hesitation about the validity of tlfb theory of the Via 
Media implied no doubt of the throe fundamental points 
on which it was based, as I have described them above, 
^dogma, the sacramental system, and anti-Eomanism. 

Other investigations which had to be followed up were 
of a still more tentative character. The basis of the Via 
Media, consisting of the three elomoiitary points, which I 
have just mentioned, was clear enough ; but, not only had 
the house itself to be built upon them, but it had also to 
be furnished, and it is not wonderful if, after building it, 
both I and others erred in detail in dotermining what its 
furniture should be, what was consistent with the style of 
building, and what was in itself desirable. I will explain 
what I mean. 

I had brought out in the ** Prophetical Office” in what 
the Homan and the Anglican systems differed from each 
other, but less distinctly in what they agreed. I had 
indeed enumerated the Fundamentals, common to both, in 
the following passage: — ”In both sj^stems the same 
Creeds are acknowledged. Besides other points in common, 
wo both hold, that certain docirincs are necessary to be 
believed for salvation ; we both believe in the docti?nos of 
the Trinity, Incarnation, and Atonement ; in original sin ; 
in the necessity of regeneration ; iix the supernatural grace 
of the Sacraments ; in the Apostolical succession ; in th<* 
obligation of faith and obedience, and in the eternity of 
future punishment,”— -pp. 55, 60. So much I had said, 
but I bad not said enough. This enumeration implied a 
great many more points of agreement than wore found in 
those very Articles which were fundamental. If the two 
Churches were thus the same in fundamentals, they were 
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also one and the same in such plain consequences as were 
contained in those fundamentals and in such natural obser- 
vances as outwardly represented them. It was an Anglican 
principle that “ the abuse of a thing doth not take away 
the lawful use of it and an Anglican Canon in 1603 had 
declared that the English Church had no purpose to forsake 
all that was held in the Churches of Italy, France, and 
Spain, and rovoroiiced those ceremonies and particular* 
points which were Apostolic. Excepting then such excep- 
tional matters, as are implied in this avowal, whether they 
were many or few, all those Churches were evidently to be 
considered as one with the Anglican. The Catholic Church 
in all lands had been one from the first for many centuries; 
then, various jportions had followed their own way to the 
injuiy, but not to tbo destruction, whether of truth or of 
charity. Those portions or branches were mainly three: — 
the Greek, Latin, and Anglican. Each of these inherited 
the early undivided Church in boMo as its own possession. 
Each branch was identical with that early undivided 
Church, and in the unity of that Church it had unity with 
the other branches. The throe branches agreed together 
in all hit their later accidental errors. Some branches 
had retained in detail portions of Apostolical truth and 
usage, which the others had not; and these portions might 
bo and should be appropriated again by the others which 
had let them slip. Tlius, the middle age belonged to the 
Anglican Church, and much more did tho middle age of 
England. Tho Church of tho i‘2th century was the Church 
of tho 19Lh. Dr. Ilowlcy sat in tho seat of St. Thomas 
the Martyr ; Oxford was a medieval TTniversily. Saving 
our engagements to Prayor Book and Articles, wo might 
breathe and live and act and speak, as in the atmosphere 
and climate of Henry III.’s day, or tho Confessoris, or of 
Alfred’s. And we ought to be indulgent to all that Borne 
taught now, as to what Borne tauglft then, saving our 
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protest. "We might boldly welcome, even what we did luA 
oursf'lves think right to adopt. And, when t were ol)li<,^* il 
on the contrary Wdly to denounce, wo should do so 
pain, not with exultation. ]Jy very rca«‘On of oui* piot^.*'i, 
which we had made, and made ear aniino, we could a« i l 
to dijffer. What the members of tho Eiblc Society did on 
the basis of Scripture, we could do on tho ba^is of tlie 
^Church; Trinitarian and Unitarian wero further aput 
than Roman and Anglican. Thus we had a real wish ti» 
co-operate with Romo in all lawful things, if «he would 
let us, and if the rules of our own Church lot Uo ; and wc 
thought there was no better way towardis the rcsteintion 
of doctrinal purity and unit}’^. Ands\ e thouj^ht that Rome 
was not committed by her formal decrees to all that she 
actually taught: and again, if hor disputants had been 
unfair to us, or her rulers tyrannical, we bore in mind 
0 that on our side too there had been rancour and slander 
in our controyorsial attacks upon hor, and lioL ncc in our 
political measures. As to oursolvcs hoing dirc^'t iiiatru- 
ments in improving hor belief or practice, I u^ed to say, 
“ Look at homo ; let us first, (or at loaot lot us tho while,) 
supply our own shortcomings, before wo attempt to bo 
physicians to any one else.” This is very much the spirit 
of Tract 71, to which I referred just now. I am well 
aware that there is a paragraph inconsistent wdth it in 
the Prospectus to the Library of tho Fathers ; btlt I do 
not consider myself responsible for il. Indeed, I have no 
intention whatever of implying that Dr. Pusoy coucuiTcd 
in the ecclesiastical theory, which I have been now drawing 
out ; nor that I took it up myself except by degrees in the 
course of ton years. It was necessarily tho growth of time. 
In fact, baldly any two persons, who tot>k pa it in the 
Movement, agreed in their view of the limit to w'hich 
our general principles might religiously be carried. 

And nowl bavasaid enough on what I consider to have 
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been the general objects of tbe various works, wbicb I 
wrote, edited, or prompted in the years wbicb I am 
reviewing. I wanted to bring out in a siibstantive form a 
living Oburcb of England, in a position proper to bersclf, 
and founded on distinct principles ; as far as paper could 
do it, as far as earnestly preaching it and influencing others 
towards it, could tend to make it a fact; — a living Church, 
made of flesh and blood, with voice, complexion, and^ 
motion and action, and a will of its own. I believe I had 
no private motive, and no personal aim. Nor did I abk 
for more than “ a fair stage and no favour,^’ nor expect 
the work would he accomplished in my days; but I 
thought that enough would be secured to continue it in 
the future, under, perhaps, more hopeful circumstances and 
prospects than the present. 

I will mention in illustration some of tho principal 
W’orks, doctrinal and historical, which originated in the * 
object which I have stated. 

1 wrote my Essay on Justification in 1837 ; it was aimed 
at tho Lutheran dictum that justification by faith only was 
the cardinal doctrine of Christianity. I considered that 
this doctrine was either a paradox or a truism, — a paradox 
in Luthcr^s mouth, a truism in Melanchthon’s. I thought 
that tho Anglican Church followed Mclanchthon, and that 
in consequence between Home and Anglicanism, between 
high Church and low Church, there was no real intellec- 
tual difference on the point. I wished to fill up a ditch, 
the work of man. In this Volume again, I express my 
desire to build up a system of theology out of the Anglican 
divines, and imply that my dissertation was a tentative 
Inquiry. I speak in the Preface of offering suggestions 
towards a work, which must ho uppennost in tho mind of 
every true son of tho English Church at this day, — the 
consolidation of a theological system, which, built upon 
those formularies, to which all clergymen are hound, may 
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tend to inform, persuade, and absorb into itself religious 
minds, wbicb hitherto have fancied, that, on the peculiai 
Protestant questions, they wore seriously opposed to each 
other.” — T. vii. 

In my University Sermons there is 2 series of discus- 
sions upon the subject of Faith and Heason ; these again 
were the tentative commencement of a grave and necessary 
\ 50 rk, viz. an inquiry into tho ultimate basis of religious 
faith, prior to the distinction into Creeds. 

In like manner in a Pamphlet, which I published in the 
summer of 1838, is an attempt at placing the doctrine of 
the Beal Presence on an intellectual basis. The funda- 
mental idea is consonant to that to which I had been so 
long attached : it is tho denial of tho existence of space 
except as a subjective idea of our minds. 

The Church of the Fathers is one of tho earliest pro 
««^ductions of the Movement, and appeared in numbers ia 
the British Magazine, being written with the aim of in- 
troducing the religious sentiments, views, and customs of 
the first ages into tho modern Church of England. 

The Translation of Fleury^s Church History was com- 
menced under these circumstances : — ^I was fond of Floury 
for a reason which I express in the Adveriisemont ; 
because it presented a sort of photograph of ecclesiastical 
history without any comment upon it. In the event, that 
simple representation of the early centuries had a good 
deal to do with unsettling me in my Anglicanism ; but 
how little I could anticipate this, will bo seen in the fact 
that the publication of Floury was a favourite scheme 
with Mr. Bose. ITo proposed it to me twice, between the 
years 1834 and 1837; and I mention it as one out of 
many particulars curiously illustrating how truly my 
change of opinion arose, not from foreign influences, but 
from the working of my own mind, and the accidents 
around me. The date, from which the portion actually 
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translated began, was determined by the Publisher on 
reasons with which we wore not concerned. 

Another historical work, but dra^n from original 
sources, was given to the world by my old friend Mr. 
Bowden, being a Life of Pope Gregory VII. I need 
scarcely recall to those who have read it, the power and 
the liveliness of the narrative. This composition was the 
author’s relaxation, on evenings and in his summer vaQg.- 
tions, from his ordinary engagements in London. It had 
been suggested to him originally by me, at the instance of 
Hurrell Froude. 

The Series of the Lives of the English Saints was pro- 
jected at a later period, under circumstances which I shall 
have in the sequel to describe. Thoso beautiful composi- 
tions have nothing in them, as far as I recollect, simply 
inconsistent with tho general objects which I have been 
assigning to my labours in these years, though the im-^^ 
mediate occasion which led to them, and tho tone in 
which they were written, had little that was congenial 
with Anglicanism. 

At a comparatively early date I drew up tho Tract on 
the Roman Breviary. It frightened my own friends on 
its first appearance ; and several years afterwards, when 
younger men began to translate for publication the four 
volumes in extenso^ they were dissuaded from doing so by 
advice to which from a sense of duty they listened. It was 
an apparent accident, which introduced me io the know- 
ledge of that most wonderful and most attractive monu- 
ment of the devotion of saints. On Uurrell Froudo’s 
death, in 1836, 1 was asked to select one of his books as a 
keepsake. 1 selected Butler’s Analogy; finding that it 
bad been already chosen, I looked with some perplexity 
along the shelves as they stood before me, when an inti- 
mate friend at my elbow said, ^'Tako that.” It was the 
Breviary which Hurrell had had with him at Barbadoes. 
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Accordingly I took it, studied it, wrote my Tract from 
it, and have it on my table iii coiibtunt use till tliie 
day. 

That dear and familiar companion, who thus put the 
Breviary into my hands, is still in the *lnglican Church. 
So, too, is that early venerated long-loved friend, together 
with whom I edited a work which, more perhaps than any 
other, caused disturbance and annoyance in the Anglican 
world, — Froude’s Remains; yet, however judgments might 
run as to tho prudence of publishing it, I never heard any 
one impute to Mr. Keble the very shadow of dishonesty or 
treachery towards his Church in so acting. 

Tho annotated Translation of the Treatibes of St. Atha- 
nasius was of course in no sense of a tentative character ; 
it belongs to another order of thought. This historico- 
dogmatic work employed me for years. I had made pre- 
•^arations for following it up with a doctrinal history of the 
heresies which succeeded to tho Ariaii. 

I should make mention also of the British Critic. I was 
Editor of it for three years, from July 1838 to July 1841. 
My writcra belonged to various schools, some to none at all. 
The subjects are various, — classical, academical, political, 
critical, and arti&tic, as well as theological, and upon the 
Movement none are to bo found which do not keep quite 
clear of advocating the cause of Rome, 

So I went on for years up to 1841. It was, in a human 
point of view, the happiest time of my lift*. I was truly at 
home. I had in one of my volumes appropriated to m^'self 
the words of Bramhall, “Bees, by the instinct of nature, 
do love their Lives, and birds their nobts.” I did not sup- 
pose that such sunshine would last, though I knew not 
what would be its termination. It was tho rime of plenty, 
and, during its seven years, I tried to lay up as much aa I 
could for the dearth which was to follow it. We prospered 
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and spread. I have spoken of the doings of tliese years, 
since I was a Catkolic, in a passage, part of which I will 
here quote ; * 

“ From beginnings so small,” I said, “ from elements of 
thought so fortuitous, with prospects so unpromising, the 
Anglo-Ocitholic party suddenly became a power in the Na- 
tional Church, and an object of alarm to her rulers and 
friends. Its originators would have found it difficult^to 
say what they aimed at of a practical kind: rather, they 
put forth views and piinoiples for thoir own sake, because 
they were true, as if they were obliged to say them ; and, 
as they might be themselves surprised at their earnestness 
in uttering them, they had as great cause to be surprised 
at the success which attended their propagation. And, in 
fact, they could only say that those doctrines were in the 
air ; that to assort was to prove, and that to explain was to 
persuade; and that the Movement in which they wer5^ 
taking part was tho birth of a crisis rather than of a 
place. In a very few years a school of opinion waa 
formed, fixed in its principles, indefinite and progressive 
in their range ; and it extended itself into every part of 
the country. If we inquire what the world thought of it, 
we have still more to raise our wonder ; for, not to mention 
the excitement it caused in England, the Movement and 
its party-names were known to the police of Italy and to 
the back-woodmen of America. And so it proceeded, 
getting stronger and stronger every year, till it came 
into collision with the Nation, and that Church of the 
Nation, which it began by professing especially to serve.” 

The greater its success, the nearer was that collision at 
hand. The first threatenings of w'hat was coming were 
heard in 1838. At that time, my Bishop in a Charge 
made some light animadversions, but they tcere animad- 
versions, on the Tracts for the Times. At once I offered 
to stop them. What took place on*the occasion I prefer 
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to state in the words^ in wliicli I related it in a Pamphlet 
addressed to him in a later year, when the blow actually 
came down upon me. 

In your Lordship’s Charge for 1838,” I said, “ an al- 
lusion was made to the Tracts for the TiAes. Some oppo- 
iients of the Tracts said that you treated them with undue 
indulgence. ... I wrote to the Archdeacon on the sub- 
jogt, submitting tho Tracts entirely to your Lordship’s dis- 
posal. "What I thought about youi* Charge will appear from 
tho words I then used to him. I said, * A Bishop’s lightest 
word ex cathedrd is heavy. His judgment on a book cannot 
be light. It is a rare occurrence.’ And I offered to with- 
draw any of tho Tracts over which I had control, if I were 
informed which were those to which your Lordship had 
objections. I afterwards wrote to your Lordship to this 
effect, that ' I trusted I might say sincerely, that I should 

a more lively pleasure in knowing that I was submit- 
ting myself to your Lordship’s expressed judgment in a 
matter of that kind, than I could have even in the widest 
circulation of the volumes in question.’ Your Lordship 
did not think it necessary to proceed to such a measure, but 
I felt, and always have felt, that, if ever you determined on 
it, I was bound to obey.” 

That day at length came, and I conclude this portion of 
my narrative, with relating the oircumstances of it. 

From the time that I had entered upon the duties of Public 
Tutor at my College, when my doctrinal view's w'ero very 
different from what they were in 1841, 1 had meditated a 
comment upon tho Articles. Then, when the Movement 
was in its swing, friends had said to me, “ What wdll you 
make of the Articles ?” but I did not share the apprehen- 
sion which their question implied. Whether, as time went 
on, I should liave been forced, by tlie iiece&sitics of the ori- 
ginal theory of the Movement, to put on paper the speeu- 
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lations whicb. I had about thorn, I am uot able to conjee* 
ture. The actual cuubo of my doing in the beginning 
of 1841, was the resile ssness, actual and prospective, of 
those who neither liked the Via 2lpdia, nor my strong 
judgment againSt Romo. I had been enjoined, I tliink 
by my Bishop, to keep these men straight, and I wished 
so to do : but their tangible difficulty was subscription 
to the Ai tides; and thus the question of the Articies 
cunxG before me. It was thrown in our teeth ; “ How 
can you manage to sign the Aitieles ? they are directly 
against Romo.^’ Against Rume?^' I made answer, 
“ What do you moan by * Rome P* ” and then I pro- 
ceeded to make distinctions, of which I shall now give 
an account. 

By Roman doctrine might be meant one of three 
things : 1, the Oatholio teaching of the early centmies ^ 
or 2, formal dogmaa of Rome as contained in the later 
Councils, especially the Council of Trent, and as condensed 
in the Creed of Pope Pius IV. ; 8, the actual popular leliefe 
and mages sanctioned by Rome in the countries in commu- 
nion with it, over and above the dogmas; and these I 
called “dominant errors.” Now Protestants commonly 
thought that in aU three senses, “Roman doctrine” 
was condemned in the Aitieles: I thought that the 
Catholic teaching was not condemned; that the dominant 
errors wore; and as to the formal dogmas^ that some 
were, some were not, and that the line had to be drawn 
between them. Thus, 1. The use of Prayers for the dead 
was a Catholic doctiine,— not condemned in the Articles; 
2. The prison of Purgatory was a Roman dogma,— which 
was condemned in them; but the infallibility of Ecu- 
menical CounoiLs was a Roman dogma, — not condemned ; 
and 3. The fiie of Purgatory was an authorized and popular 
error, not a dogma, — which was condemned. 

Further, I considered that the difficulties, felt by the 
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persons whom I havo mentioned, mainly lay in thoir mis- 
taking, 1, Catholic teaching, which was not condemned in 
the Articles, for liomau dogma which was condemned; 
and 2, Roman dogma, which was not condemned in the 
Articles, for dominant error which wjfa. If they wont 
further than this, T had nothing more to say to them. 

A further motive which I had for my attempt, was the 
desire to ascertain the ultimate points of contrariety be- 
tween the Roman and Anglican creods, and to make them 
as few as possible. I thought that each creed was obscured 
and misrepresented by a dominant circumambient '‘PoiDery” 
and “ Protestantism.’^ 

The main thesis then of my Essay was this : — the Articles 
do not oppose Catholic teaching ; they but partially oppose 
Roman dogma ; they for the most part oppose tho domi- 
nant errors of Rome. And the problem was, as I have said, 
^to draw the line as to what they allowed and what they 
condemned. 

Such being the object which 1 had in view, what wore 
my prospects of widening and of defining their meaning f 
The prospect was encouraging; there tv as no doubt at all 
of the elasticity of the Articles : to take a palmary instance, 
the seventeenth was assumed by one party to be Lutheran, 
by another Calvinistic, though the two interpretations were 
contradictory of each other ; why then should not other 
Articles be drawn up with a vagueness of an equally intense 
character P I wanted to ascertain what was the limit of 
that elasticity in the direction of Roman dogma. But next, 
I had a way of inquiry of my own, which I state without 
defending. I instanced it afterwards in my Essay on 
Doctrinal Development. That work, T believe, I have not 
read since I published it, and I do not doubt at aU I have 
made many mistakes in it partly, from my ignorance of 
the details of doctrine, as the Church of Rome holds them, 
but partly from mytmpatience to clear as large a range for 
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he princfj)Ie of doctrinal Development (waiving the question 
•f historical facf) as was consistent with the strict Aposto- 
icity and identity of the Catholic Creed!! In Kke manner, 
ls regards the 39 Articles, my method of inquiry was to 
cap in medias i^9. I wished to institute an inquiry 
low far, in critical fairness, the text could ho opened ; I 
vas aiming far more at ascertaining what a man who suh- 
.cribed it might hold than what ho must, so that my cojf- 
‘lusions woie negative rather than positive. It was hut a 
irst essay. And 1 made it \\ith Ihe full recognition and 
-‘onsciousness, which I had already expressed in my Pro- 
phetical Office, as regards the Via Media ^ that I was making 
pnly ‘‘ a first approximation to the required solution “ a 
seiios of illustrations supplying hints for the removal ” of 
a difficulty, and with full acknowledgment that in minor 
points, w’-holhcr in question of fact or of judgment, there 
was room for difference or error of opinion,” and that I*" 
‘^should not be ashamed to own a mistake, if it were 
proved against me, nor reluctant to bear the just blame of 
it.”— Proph. Off. p- 31. 

I will add, I was embarrassed in consequence of my wish 
to go as far os was possible in intei'preting the Articles in 
the direction of Homan dogma, without disclosing what I 
was doing to the parties whoso doubts I was meeting ; who, 
if they understood at once the full extent of the licence 
which the Articles admitted, might be thereby encouraged 
to proceed still fui thcr than at piesent they found in them- 
selves any call to go. 

1. But in the way of such an attempt comes the prouipt 
olijection that the Articles were actually drawn up against 
** Popery,*’ and therefore it was transcendently absurd and 
dishonest to suppose that Popery, in any shape, — ^patristic 
belief, Tridentine dogma, or popular corruption authorita- 
tively sanctioned, — ^would be able to take refuge under their 
text. This premiss I denied. Not any religious doctrine 
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at all, but a political principle, was tlie primary Engb**:!^ 
idea of ‘‘Poper"” at tbo date of llio Kotoiuiatiori. And 
what was that political i>j*iuciplc, and how could it be4 bt‘ 
suppressed in England ? AVhaL the great quest ion in the 
days of Henry and EUsaboth? Tl\o* tSnp) nmcf/ ; , 
was I saying ono single word in fa\our ol the (Supremaf y 
of the Holy Hoe, in favour of the foreign jmisdiction P JSo , 
I did not believe in it rnybolfl Did Henry VIII. religiously 
hold Justification by faith only P did ho dibbolievc Purga- 
tory P Was Elizabeth zealous for the marriage of the 
Clergy? or had she a conscience against tho ? Thi‘ 
Supremacy of the Pope was tho cssoiicc of tho “ Popery 
to which, at the time of tho composition of tho Articles, the 
Supreme Head or Governor of the English Church was so 
violently hostile. 

2. But again I said this lot Popery ** moan what it 
» would in tho mouths of the compilers of tho Articles, let 
it even, for argument's sake, include the doctrines of that 
Tridentine Council, which was not yet over when the 
Articles were drawn up, and against which they could not 
be simply directed, yet, consider, what was tho object of 
tho Government in their imposition ? merely to get rid of 
“Popery?” No; it had the further object of gaining 
the “ Papists.” What then was the best way to induce 
reluctant or wavering minds, and these, I supposed, were 
the majoiity, to give in their adhesion to the new symbol P 
how h^ the Arians drawn up their Creeds P was it not on 
the principle of using vaguo ambiguous language, which 
to tho subscribers would seem to bear a Catholic sense, 
but which, when worked out on the long run, would prove 
to be heterodox? Accordingly, theio was great ante- 
cedent probability, that, fierce as tho Articles might look 
at first sight, their bark would prove worse than their 
bite. I say antecedent probability, for to what extent 
> G 
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that surmise might be true, could only bo ascertained by 
investigation. 

3. liut a consideration Ciiine up at once, which threw 
light on this surmiso : — what if it should turn out that the 
very men who drew up the Articles, in the very act of 
doing so, hud avowed, or rather in ono of those very Arti- 
cles them solves had imposed on subscribois, a number of 
those very ‘'Papistual^’ doctiincs, which they wore now 
thought to don 5 ^ as put and paiccl of that very Protes- 
tantism, which they were now thought to consider divine? 
and this was the fact, and I showed it in my Essay. 

Let the reader observe : — the 35tb Article says : ** The 
second Book of Homilies doth contain a godly and whokf^ome 
(hciriMi and for these times, as doth the former 

Book of Homilies/^ Ileic the dociiine of the Homilies is 
recognized as godly and uholesomo, and concurrence in 
that recognition is imposed on till subscribers of the Arti- 
cles. Let us then turn to tho Homilies, and see what this 
godly doctrine is: I quoted from them to the following 
effect : 

1. They declare that the so-called apocryphal” book 
of Tobit is tho teaching of the Holy Ghost, and is Scrip- 
ture. 

2. That the so-called ‘^apocryidml” hook of Wisdom is 
ScriptLire, and ilie infallible ativl nndocoivablo word of God. 

3. That the Primitive (Jliiiich, next to the Apostles' 
time, and, as they imply, for almost 700 years, is no doubt 
most pure. 

4. That tho Primitive Church is specially to be fol- 
lowed. 

5. That tho Pour first General Councils belong to the 
Primitive C’huich. 

0. That thc‘re are Six Councils which are allowed and 
received by all men 



7. Again, lliey tpeak of a cafaiu tiulli, and say tln.t It 
is declared by God's woid, tlic senkiicos oi ilio ai»ueut 
doctors, and j advent of the Piimiti\e Church. 

8. Of the learned and holy Bishops and cloitois ol tl ^ 
Church of the first eight centuries being of autiio- 
lity and credit Anth the people. 

9. Of the declaration of Christ and Ills Apostles and all 
,the rest of the Holy Fathers. 

10. Of the authority both of Scripture and aho ('f 
Augustine. 

11. Of Augustine, Chrj'sostom, Anibiose, •*troTn'‘ and 
about thirty other Fathers, to some of whijin thf \ e iho 
title of ‘‘Saint," to others of “ancioiil Catholic lAithcis 
and doctors, &c." 

12. They declare that, not only the holy Apostles and 
disciples of Christ, but the godly Fathers also, before and 

• since Christ, wore endued without doubt with the Holy 
Ghost. 

13. That the ancient Catholic Fathers say that the 
“Lord's Supper" is the salvo of immoitality, the soxereigu 
preservative against death, the food of immortality, the 
healthful grace. 

14. That the Lord's Blessed Body and Blood arc re- 
ceived under the form of bread and wine. 

lo. That the meat in the Sacrament is an invisible moat 
and a ghostly substance. 

l(h That the holy Body and Blood of thy God ought to 
be touched with the mind. 

17. That Ordination is a Sacrament. 

18. That Matrimony is a Sacrament. 

19. That there are other Sacraments besides “ Baptism 
and the Lord's Supper,” though not “such as'’ they. 

20. That the souls of the Saints are reigning in joy and 
in heaven with Ood. 

21. That almb-decds purge the soul from the infection 
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and filthy spots of sin, and are a precious medicine, an 
incstimahle jowol. ^ 

22. That mercifulness wipes out and washes away sins, 
as salves and remedies to heal sores and grievous diseases. 

That the duly of fasting is a truth more manifoat 
than il shoalci need to ho provci 

24. lhat fasting, used with pxaycr, is of great efficacy 
and weigheth much with God ; so the Angel Eaphael toliU 
Tobias. 

25. That the puissant and mighty Emperor Theodosius 
was, in the Primitive Church which was most holy and 
godly, excommunicated by St. Ambrose. 

26. That Constantine, Bishop of Home, did condemn 
Philippicus, then Emperor, not mthout a cause indeed, 
but very justly. 

Putting altogether aside the question how far these 
separate theses came under the matter to which subscrip- 
tion was to bo made, it was quite plain, that in the minds 
of the men who wrote the Homilies, and who thus incor- 
porated them into the Anglican system of doctrine, there 
was no such nice discrimination between the Catholic 
and the Protestant faith, no such clear recognition of 
ft)rmal Protestant principles and tenets, no such accurate 
definition of ^‘Eoman doctrine, ”a6 is received at the present 
day : —hence great probability accrued to my presentiment, 
that the Articles were tolerant, not only of what I called 
“ Catholic teaching,” but of much that was ‘*Eomon.” 

4. And here was another reason against the notion that 
Iho Articles directly attacked the Homan dogmas as de- 
clared at Trent and os promulgated hy Pius the Foui*th: — 
the Council of Trent W'as not over, nor its Canons promul- 
gated at the date when the Ariicles wore drawn up so 

^ Tho Popv’^ Conririn«^lioii ut tli© Counrilf bj vvli rh its Canons became de 
fh, 'nd his B .11 uptr LOpf:vntatioup h. T.hi(*h tl fy^wc-e promulgated to the 
'toild. &ro lilted January JO, lb04. The aie dated 1502* 
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that those Ai Holes must be aiming at bomethiiig vice? 
■\7hat was that something clbe ? The Homiliob tdl us ; the 
Homilies are tho*hcst comment upon the Articles. Lot us 
turn to the Ilomilicb, and wo shall find from fiist to 1 \&t 
that, not only is not the Catholic teaching of the iirvt 
centuries, hut neither again are the dogmas of Rome, the 
objects of the protest of the compilers of the Articles, but 
jhc dominant errors, the popular corruptions, authorized 
or suffered by the high name of Rome. The eloquent de- 
clamation of the Homilies finds its matter almost exclu- 
sively in the dominant errors. As to Catholic teaching, 
nay as to Roman dogma, of such theology those Homilies, 
as I have shown, contained no email poition themselves. 

6. So much for the wiitors of the Articles and Homi- 
lies ; — they were witnesses, not authorities, and T used them 
as such ; but in the next place, who were the actual autho- 
rities imposing them ? I reasonably considorod the autho- 
rity tmj7onem to bo the Convocation of 1571; but hero 
again, it would bo found that the very Convocation, which 
received and coufiimcd the o9 Ailielcs, also enjoined by 
Canon that “preachcis should ho rar(/ii7, ihat they should 
never teach aught in a sermon, to ho religiously held and 
believed by the people, except that which is agroeahlo to 
the doctrine of the Old and New Testament, and ivliich the 
Catholic Fathers and ancient Bishops have collected from that 
very doctrine.” Here, let it bo observed, an appeal is 
mode by the Convocation imponcm to the very same an- 
cient authorities, as had boon mention od with such pro- 
found veneration by tho writers of the Homilies and 
the Articles, and thus, if tho Homilies contained views of 
doctrine which now would be called Roman, there seemed 
to me to be an extreme probability that tho Convocation 
of 1571 also countenanced and received, or at least did not 
reject, those doctrines. 

6. And further, t9hen at length I came actually to look 
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into tljo text of the Ai tides, I saw iii many cabcs a patent 
jiijjtitication of all that I had burmi&ed as Iq^ their vagueness 
and indecisivencss, and that, not only on questions which 
Liy hot ween LiitLorans, Calvinists, and Zuinglians, but on 
Catholic questions also ; and I have noticed them in my 
I'kicC la tlio cnulusion of my Tiact 1 observe: The 
Ai lick 5 aio ‘^eddontly framed on the piinciple of leaving 
open Lrt»c qu ilion^ on uhich the controversy hinges.# 
They slate broadly oxiremo truths, and are silent about 
their adjustment. For instance, they say that all neces- 
sary faith must be pro\od from Sciipture ; but do not say 
\rli 0 is to pioYO it. They say, that the Church has autho- 
litj' in cculro\eraics; they do not say ii'hat authority. 
They say that it may enforce nothing beyond Scriptuie, 
but do jol <1 uhar the remedy lies when it docs. They 
say that voiles bijoic gutce and justification are worthless 
and worsCj and that voiks a^tf(r grace and justification are 
aeceptabh', but they do not speak at all of works xtUh 
GoA\ aid ho/u^e justificatioii. They say that men are law- 
iully called and sent to minister and preach, who arc 
chosen and called hy men who have public authority given 
them in the Congregation ; but they do not add bg whom 
ihti authoiity is to be given. They say that Councils 
(Mllod by pi\nccf> may err ; they do not determine whether 
Couneik tailed in the name of Christ may err.'' 

Such uere llic t oiiMdoiations which veighed with me in 
iny inquiry how far the Articles were tolerant of a Catho- 
lic, or QMii a rvomim interpretation; and such was the 
di foiwo which I niudc in my Tnict for having attempted 
it. Fioni vhat T h*iA*o already said, it will appear that I 
ha\c IK* noid or intention at this day to maintain every 
j).iUicuhi* hit orpretation which I suggested in the course 
*)f my Tivict, mir indeed had T then. Whether it was 
p ndeiit or nf»i, wliothcr it was sensible or not, any how I 
attempted only a first essay of a necessary work, an essay 
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which, as I was quite propaml to find, would rccjuire 
revision and modification by means of tlu‘ lights which I 
should gain from the ciiticism of others. T should havp 
gladly withdrawn any m* i.i, wliich could bo proved 
to me to bo erroneous; I considoicd inV work to bo faulty 
and open to objection in the sumo sense in which 1 now con- 
sider my Anglican interpretations of S^u’ipture 1o bo erro- 
jgeous ; but in no otlu r sense. I am surprised that men 
do not apply to the interpreters of Scripture goucrallj’' the 
hard names which they apply to the author of Tract 90. 
lie hold a large of theology, and iippllcd it to the 

Articles: Episcopalians liUtlKraiis or ri*<.‘'b}teiiaiis, 
or XInitaiians, hold a Inge sjistcni of theology and apply 
it to Scripture, llverv thtojogy has its difiicultio^; Pro- 
testants hold justification by faith only, though there is 
no text in St. Paul which enunciates it, and though St. 

' James expressly denies it ; do we therefore call Protestants 
dishonest ? they deny that the Church has a divine mission, 
though St- Paul says that it is *'tho Pillar and ground of 
Truth they keojj the Sabbath, though St. Paul says, 
“Let no man judge you in meat or drink or in respect of 
. . , the sabbath days.” Every ciced has texts in its 
favour, and again texts which run counter to it : and this 
is generally confessed. And this is what T felt keenly: — 
how had I done worse in Tract 90 than Anglicans, IVes- 
leyans, and Calvinists did daily in their Sermons and their 
publications? how hud I done worse, than the Evangelical 
party in tlicir ex (wimo reception of the Services for Bap- 
tism and Visitation of tho Hick *? Why was I to bo dis- 

* Tor instance, lec c .ndid men consider tbe form of Absolution contained m 
tbat Frajer Book, of \ihich all Eiau&;olioal and Liberal as well as 

high Chun.il, and (1 tbinlj all jiervcms in office declare that *'it 

containeth nothing tontian/ to Ike Woid of GutV* 

I challengu, in the sight of all fiugland, Lvaiigolual clergymen generally, to 
put on paper an interpilitation oi this form of words, consistent with (heir 
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honest and they immaculate ? There was an occasion on 
which our Lord gave an answer, which seemed to be 
appropriate to my ovm case, when the tWult broke out 
against my Tract : — “ llo that is without sin among you, 
let him first cast a stone at him.” I could have fancied that 
a sense of their own difiicultios of interpretation would have 
persuaded the great party I have mentioned to some pru- 
dence, or at least moderation, in opposing a teacher of aiw 
opposite school. But I suppose their alarm and their 
anger overcame their sense of justice. 

In the sudden storm of indignation with which the 
Tract was received throughout the country on its appear- 
ance, I recognize much of real religious feeling, much of 
honest and true piinciplc, much of straightforward igno- 
rant common sense. In Oxford there was genuine feeling 
too ; but thero had been a bmouldoiing, stern, energetic * 
animosity, not at all unnatural, partly rational, against its 
author. A false stop had been made ; now was the time 
for action. I am told that, even before the publication of 
the Tract, rumours of its contents had got into the hostile 
camp in an exaggerated form ; and not a moment was lost 
in proceeding to action, when I was actually fallen into the 
hands of the Philistines. I was quite unprepared for the 


BCiitimenis, whi(b sliall be les<t forced than the most objectionable of the inter* 
l^retationb Tract 00 puts upon any passage in the Articles. 

Our Lord Josus Chribt, who hath left power to His Church to absohe all 
sinners who truly repent and believe in Him, of llis great mercy forgi\e thee 
thine oiSenccs; and by //u atftkoiitp committed to me^I absolve tbeejrom 
all thy in the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Gho«'t Amen.” 

I subjoin thu Roman form, as used in England and eheahere: Domlnus 
uobter Jebus CbrUtua te abbolrat; et ego auctoritate ipsius tc absolve, ab 
Omni vinculo c\.comniunicationi8 et interdicti, in quantum possum et tn 
hidiges. Delude ego te ahboho h peccatis tuis, in nomine Fatris et Filii et 
Spiiitua Sancti. Amou.*' * 
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outbreak, and was startled at its violence. I do not think 
I had any fear. Nay, I will add, I am not sure that it 
was not in one poftt of view a relief to me. 

I saw indeed cleaily that my place in the Movement 
was lost ; public conlJdcnee was at an end ; my occupation 
was gone. It was simply an impossibility that I could 
say any thing henceforth to good efifect, when I had been 
posted up by the marshal on the buttory-hatch of every 
dollege of my TJnivcrsitj% after the manner of discom- 
moned pastry-cooks, and when in every part of the country 
and every class of society, through every organ and oppor- 
tunity of opinion, in newspaper^), in periodicals, at meet- 
ings, in pulpits, at dinner-table's, in coffee-rooms, in railway 
carriages, I was denounced as a traitor who had laid his 
train and was detected in the very act of firing it against 
the time-honoured Establishment. There were indeed men, 
4)csidGS my own immediate friends, men of name and posi- 
tion, who gallantly took my part, as Dr. Eook, Mr. 
Palmer, and Mr. Perceval ; it must have boon a grievous 
trial for thcmbclvcs : yet what after all could they do for 
me P Confidence in mo was lost ; — ^but I had already lobt 
full confidence in myself. Thoughts had passed over me 
a year and a half before iu respect to the Anglican claims, 
which for the time had profoundly troubled mo. They had 
gone: I had not less confidence in the power and the 
prospects of tho Apostolical movement than before ; not 
less confidence than before in the grievousnoss of what I 
eallod the ** dominant errors” of Eome: but how was I 
any more to hnvo absolute confidenoo in myself? how was 
I to liavo confidence in my present confidence ? how was I 
to bo sure that I should always think as I thought now P 
I felt that by this event a kind Providence had saved me 
{rom an impossible position in tho future. 

First, if I remember right, they wished me to withdraw 
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tlio Trad. This I refused to do: I would uot do so for 
the sake of those who were unsettled or in danger of un- 
sottlomont. I would not do so for my o^n sake ; for how 
could I acquiesce iii a mere Protestant interpretation of 
the Articles? ho)i^ could I range myself among the pro- 
fessors of a theology, of whicli it put my teeth on edge 
oven to hear the sound ? 

If ext they said, “Keep silence; do not defend the 
Tract I aiis^^eioJ, “Yes, if you will not condemn it, — if 
you wiU allow it to continue on sale.” They pressed on 
me whenever I gave way ; they fell back when they saw 
me obstinate. Their lino of action was to get out of me 
as much as they could; but upon the point of their 
tolerating the Tract I icu% obstinate. So they let me con- 
tinue if on sale ; and they said they would not condemn 
it. Bui they said that this >vas on condition that I did 
not defend it, that 1 stopped Uie series, and that I inyseli^ 
published my own condemnation in a letter to the Bishop 
of Oxford. I impute nothing whatever to him, he was 
over most kind to me. Also, they said they could uot 
answer for what some individual Bishops might j>erhaps 
say about the Tract in their own charges. I agreed to 
their conditions. My one -pomi was to save the Tract. 

Not a line in writing was gh on me, as a pledge of the 
ohservunco of tlio main article on their side of the engage- 
ment. Paris of letters fioiu them wore road to me, with- 
out being put into ray hand=< li was an “understanding.” 
A clover man had warned mo against “ understandings ” 
some thirteen years before : I have hated them ever since. 

In the last words of my letter to the Bishop of Oxford I 
thus resigned my i)lace in the Movement : — 

“T have nolhiug to bo sorry for,” I say to him, “except 
Living male your Tiord^^hip anxious, and others whom I 
am bound to io\ore. I have nothing to be sorry for, but 
everything to rejoice in and bo thankful for. I have never 
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taken pleasure in seeming to be able to move a party, and 
whatever influence T have had, has been found, not sought 
after. I have acled because others did not act, and have 
saciiflced a quiet which I jaized. May God be with me 
in time to come, as lie has been hitheito*! and He will 
if I can but keep my hand dean and my heart puie. f 
think I can bear, or at least will try to bear, any personal 
hwniliation, so that I am jneberved from betraying sacrecl 
interests, which the Loid of grace and power ha» given 
into my charged” 

* To tlio Tamplikts published iu iiij bohalt dt thio liniu 1 sh(»uUl add 
**One Tract more,” an able md generous dofcni c ot Tra« taiiaiiism and Xu 
00, b> the piospiit Lord Ilouglilou 


t 
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CHAPTER ITT. 

HISTORY OR MY RLLTGIOTJS OriNIONS FROM 1839 TO 1841. 

And now that I am about to trace, as far as I can, the 
course of that groat revolution of mind, which lod me to 
leave my own homo, to which I was bound by so many 
strong and tender ties, I feel overcome with the difficulty 
of satisfying myself in my account of it, and have recoiled 
from tho attempt^ till the near approach of tho day, oil* 
which these lines must bo given to the woild, forces me to 
sot about the task. For tv ho can know himself, and tho 
multitude of subtle induenccs which act upon him P And 
who can recollect, at tho distance of twenty-five years, all 
that he once know about hib thoughts and his deeds, and 
that, during a portion of his Ufe, when, oven at the time, 
his observation, whether of himself or of the external 
world, was loss than before or after, by very reason of the 
perplexity and dismay which wciglied upon him,— when, 
in spite of tho light given to him accoidiiig to his need 
amid his darkness, yet a daikucss it emphatically was? 
And who can suddenly gird himsedf to a new and anxious 
undertaking, which he might ho able indeed to perform 
well, were lull and calm leisure allowed him to look 
through every thing that he hud written, whether in 
published w<uks or private letters? yet again, granting 
that calm contemplation of the past, in itself so desirable, 
who could aiford to be leisurely and 'deliberate, while he 
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practises on liimself a cruel operation, tho ripping up of 
old giiefs, and the venturing again upon the ‘^nianduni 
dolorem” of years, in Mhich the stars of this lower heaven 
were one by one going out? I could not in cool blood, 
nor except upon Iho imperious call of duty, attempt 'what 
I have set myself to do. It is both to head and heart an 
extreme trial, thus to analyze what has so long gone by, 
and to bring out the results of that examination, I have 
done various bold things in my life : this is the boldest : 
and, were I not sure I should after all succeed in my 
object, it would be madness to set about it. 

In the spring of 1S39 my position in the Anglican 
Church was at its height. I had supreme confidence in 
my controversial Btatus^ and I had a great and still grow- 
ing success, in recommending it to others. I had in the 
foregoing autumn been somewhat sore at the Bishop's 
Charge, but I have a letter which shows that all annoy- 
ance had passed from my mind. In January, if I recolh'ct 
aright, in order to meet the popular clamour against luj- 
self and others, and to satisfy the Bishop, I hod collected 
into one all the strong things which they, and especially 
I, had said against the Church of Rome, in order to their 
insertion among the advertisements appended to our pub- 
lications. Conscious os I was that my opinions in roUgion 
were not gained, as the world said, from Roman sources, 
but were, on the contrary, the birth of my own mind and 
of the circumstances in which I had been placed, I had a 
scorn of the imputations which wore heaped upon mo. It 
was true that I held a largo bold system of rdigion, very 
unlike the Protestantism of tho day, hut it was the con- 
centration and adjustment of tho statements of groat An- 
glican authoiities, and I had as much right to hold it, as the 
Evangelical, and more right than the Liberal party could 
show, for assorting their own respective doctrinesi As I 
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declared on occasion of Tract 90, 1 claimed, in behalf of 
who would in the Anglican Church, the right of holding 
with Bramhall a comprecation with fhe Saints, and the 
Mass all but Transubstantiation with Andrewes, or with 
Hooker that Transubstantiation itself is not a point for 
Ohui’chcs to part communion upon, or with Hammond 
that a General Council, truly such, never did, never shall 
err in a matter of faith, or with Bull that man had in peyra- 
dise and lost on the fall, a siipei natural habit of grace, or 
with Thorndike that penance is a propitiation for post- 
baptismal sin, or with Pearson that the all-powerful name 
of Jesus is no otherwise given than in the Catholic 
Church, “Two can play at that,” was often in my 
mouth, when men of Protestant sentiments appealed to 
the Articles, Homilies, or Ilcformers ; in the sense that, if 
they had a right to speak loud, I had the liberty to speak 
out as well as they, and had the means, by the sauie o*r 
parallel appeals, of giving them tit for tat. I thought that 
the Anglican Church was tyrannized over by a mere party, 
and 1 aimed at bringing into eifect the promise contained 
in the motto to tho Lyra, “They shall know the difference 
now.” I only asked to bo allowed to show them the 
difference. 

‘\Vliat will best describe my state of mind at the early 
part of 1839, is an Article in tlio British Critic for that 
April. I have looked over it now, for the first time since 
it was published; and have been struck by it for this 
reason : — ^it contains the last words which I ever spoke as 
an Anglican to Anglicans. It may now bo read as my 
parting address and valediction, made to my friends. I 
little knew it at the time. It reviews tho actual state of 
things, and it ends by looking towards tho future. It is 
not altogether mine ; for my memory goes to this, — ^that 
I had asked a friend to do tho work; that then, the 
thought came on me, that I would do it myself : and that 
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he was good onough to put into my hands what he had 
with great appo'sitencss wiitteu, and that T (‘in bodied it 
in my Article. iUvery one, J think, will recognize the 
greater part of it as mine. It w^as published two joars 
before tho affair of Tract 90, and Wtis ejS^lcd '‘The State 
of Religions Parties.” 

In this Article, I begin by bringing together iestimonios 
fr 4 >m our enomies to the remarkable miccoss of our exer- 
tions. One writer said : “ Opinions and views of a theo- 
logy of a very marked and peculiar kind ha\e boon exten- 
sively adopted and strenuously upheld, and are daily 
gaining ground among a considerable and inlluoutial por- 
tion of tho members, as well as niinistors of the Estab- 
lished Church.” Another: The ilovement has manifested 
itself “ with tho most rapid giowth of the hot-bod of these 
evil days.” Another: ‘^The Hat is crowded with joung 
enthusiasts, who never presume to argue, except against 
the propriety of arguing at all.” Another: '‘Were I to 
give you a full list of the works, which they have pro- 
duced within tho short space of hvo years, E should sur- 
prise you. You would sio wdiat a task it would bo to 
make yourself complete master of their system, even in its 
its present probably immaliu’e stale. The writers have 
adopted the motto, * In quietness and confidence shall be 
your strength.' With regard to confidence, Uiey have 
justified their adopting it ; but as to quietness, it is not 
very quiet to pour forth such a succession of conlrovorsial 
publications.” Another : " Tho spread of these doctrines 
is in fact now having the effect of rendering all other dis- 
tinctions obsolete, and of severing tho religious community 
into t^vo portions, fnndumentally and vehomontly opposed 
one to the other. Soon there will be no middle ground 
left ; and every man, and especially e^cry olergj'man, will 
he compelled to make his choice between the two.” An- 
other: “The time has gone by, when those unfortunate 
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and deeply regretted publications can be passed over with- 
out notice, and the hope that their influence would fail is 
now dead.’’ Another: ** Those doc'Lrines had already 
made fearful progress. One of the largest churches in 
Brighton is crowded to hear them; so is the church at 
Leeds. There are few towns of note, to which they have 
not extended. They are preached in small towns in Scot- 
land. Tliey obtain in Elginshire, 600 miles north ^ of 
London. I found them my-elf in the heart of the high- 
lands of Scotland. They are advocated in the newspaper 
and periodical press. They haie ticn insinuated them- 
selves into the House of Commons.’^ And, lastly, a bishop 
in a charge : — ^It is daily assuming a more serious and 
alarming aspect. Under the specious pretence of deference 
to Antiquity and respect for primitive models, the founda- 
tions of the Protestant Church are undermined by men, 
who dwell within her walls, and those who sit in th^ 
Reformers’ seat are traducing the Reformation/* 

After thus stating the phenomenon of the time, as it 
presented itself to those who did not sympathize in it, the 
Article proceeds to account for it ; and this it does by con- 
sidering it as a re-action from the dry and superficial 
character of the religious teaching and the literature of 
the last generation, or century, and as a result of the need 
which was felt both by the hearts and the intellects of the 
nation for a deeper philosophy, and as the evidence and as 
the partial fulfilment of that need, to which even the chief 
authors of the then generation had borne witness. First, 
I mentioned the literary influence of "^Valter Scott, who 
turned men’s minds in the direction of the middle ages. 
“The general need,” I said, “of something deeper and 
more attractive, than what had offered itself elsewhere, 
may be considered to have led to his popularity ; and by 
means of his popularity ho rc-actod on his readers, stimu- 
lating their mental thirst, feedingr their hopes, settiug 
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before them visioi «■, viiifli, \\jic i once ‘m, u»*o iiot Ci^Uy 
forgotten, unci tJn ui»* , tn^iii \slth nobler 

ideas, AsliifU niis^ ' i^tuu-s bo ^ i 

piinciple. 

Then T spoke ni Cou.I'ce, ti i . ^ ivbi! jI ^ ,y in 
prosP and v^'rt.e wa tliL u ‘I i.u ^ ot (.liur<di 

feelings and opinion’-, a p}iilo«j piiic/i ImsI » lur the same 
^as laid in Enf’uul ny a \c y ot’i^iuul thhjkcr, wlio, 
while he indulged a liberty of speculation, which no 
Christian can tolerate, and advocated eonclii^ions which 
wore often heathen rather than Oluibtian, jit utter all 
iiifitalled a higher plulobophv into iiuiiiiiing iriuds, than 
they had hitheito been ac( u^b me d to ac< opt. In this waj 
he made trial of his age, and buccccdod in intoicsting its 
genius in the cause of Catholic truth/^ 

Then come Southey andWordsViroith, *‘two living poets, 
* one of whom in the department of fantastic fiction, the 
other in that of philosophical meditation, have addressed 
themselves to the same high piinoiples and leelings, and 
carried forward their readers in the same direction.” 

Then comes the prediction of this rc-action hazarded by 
sagacious observer withdrawn from the world, and sur- 
veying its nioYcments from a distance,” Mr. Alexander 
iCnox. Uo had said tw'onty years before the date of my 
Ai-ticlo: “No Church on earth has more intrinsic ex- 
cellence than the linglish Church, yet no Church probably 
has loss practical influence. . • . The rich provision, made 
by tho grace and providence of God, for habits of a noble 
kind, is evidence that men shall arise, fitted both by 
nature and ability, to discover for themselves, and to 
display to others, whatever yet remains undiscovered, 
whether in tho words or w^orles of God.” Also I referred 
to “a much venerated cloigyman of tho last generation,” 
who said shortly before his death, “Dei)cnd on it, the duy 
will come, when these groat doctrines, now" buried, will bo 
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bronrlit i\ \ 'I'*' b’obt of d aiicl IIigti the effect will be 

ft" ' I iv"ic»iKil uivni tln\ that^tlioy who “now 
bli -1 ‘ il.o b* ]) iaC)*Liv of tbo cinTont, ftbould rather turn 
tlul*' lu'h ul L urm thosf' ^yllO Inve clammed up a 

'1, liil if luij b^'ccine a 

Lh - ' hcino the oiicum^l lnoc^ nnclor which the Move- 
mt u h-'^ ^ u cvi^ ;)io»rowl, ii wu'd absurd io refer it to the 
[‘ h ; oi* IiicHvidiiaK It was not so much a 

iao\ 'ir« 1^ i'H a “sphit afloat;” it was wiOiin us, “rising 
vp ill IkmjI'* vheie it lopbl susptctccl, and working 
itself, though not in secret, yet so subtly and impalpably, 
as hardly to admit of precaution or encounter on any 
oisl'i! ar> hu*nsu rules of opposition. It is,” I continued, 
“mi ah \SLny iu the air, a bomething one and entire, a 
I’du/) ’ Lr* i * >, unapp’oachable and incapable of 

h‘i 3 21 \ I h e. b''I Ihw result of causes far deeper^ 
ll n ]) htiu'l oi other \isiblo agencies, the spiritual 
line: 0 * spiriliml tints,.” 

1 > make I Lis clear, I proceed to refer to the chief 
ptcacherb of ihe revived dot*irineb at thal. moment, and to 
pti''*iii»n to the \aritfy of their respective ante- 
cst..'i. . 1 ^ 1 . Hook Mul 3Ir. Chnrton represented the 

l.ieh CliijJ dl^niLujc , oi ].i4 century; Mr. Perceval, 
th ' h’ Ky u i^^n Id y; 3ir. Kk bio < aine fioin a country par- 
*- ij •; r‘r. huitr in ii injind; Dr. Pusey from the 
1 'ii\i . Mo' of ({criijcny. tiid lh«' bUich of Aiabio MSS.; 
Ai 3-»of-\»mth liom the slurly id' Piopliccy ; Mr. Oakeley 
!i A ^al it 1 his views, ii> he liimsclf expressed it, “partly 
hy Sillily, p'uuj by ndli clion, paitly by conversation with 
oii»' ji Iwiu f i ik'^, i Ajiuroi', like liinisclf:” wdiile I speak 
of T*ivK 1* U'- loiuf* “mncli inelrbtul to the friendship of 
Aicl.bl'^Lop IVlialilj.” Anl thus I am led on to ask, 

“ M ll' t ^ 1 ud ul ii soct is iLoiei' What march of opinions 
can I ' Ii. * I liom iniiil to mind among picathors such as 
thotol-' lia j are one and all iu their* degree the organs 
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of one Sentiment, wLIch !ias lison up ^rriullaneoa^ly in 
many places very in;^stciiuusly.” 

My train of 11ion<iiu ih'J i 1 mr to '■ip(ak of tk disci- 
ples of the Movouient and I i Iv *Jt hr. Iodised and 
lamented that they needed to 1 < vl in oulc i. k very 
much to the purpo'^o to dra*v .dtrntioii w thh point now, 
when such cxtravai'anee^ u* llion occiuied, whatever they 
weie, arc simply laid to my door, or to tho cliargo of tin* 
doctrines which I ad\oratod. A nj.in (annnt no iioi 
than ficoly Conleys what k vioii*^, viy that it iiiv.d H‘t 
be, that it ought not i‘* b\ i ud tli d h* is i> Mjiiy that 
it should bo. Xow i \\ tli .Nilidi, which J am re- 
viewing, that tho gicat truths thnusolves, which wo were 
preaching, must not ho coiidemnod on uccomit of such 
abuse of thorn. Aboiratioiis theio must c\or bo, wliat- 
-ever tho doctrine i^ while tho laiuian lictud is seusitho, 
capricious, and w’ajward. A mixed multitude went out ol 
Egypt wdth tho iMvciitt^.” iie w‘ll over bo a num- 
ber of persons,*' 1 conh’uiifd, *‘piol<s^Ing tho (pinions of 
a iiioveme’if p«i<y, vdu> t db 1 a id M*amp*iy, do odd 
or fierce thiiigb, di«-phiy tin iiim l\i uunoccssfiiliy, and dis- 
gust other people; ptn’-ons, too young to bo wise, too 
generous to be cautious, too warju to be sober, or too intel- 
lectual to bo humble. Hueh persons wiD bo very apt to 
attach themsc.vos to particular persona, to use particular 
names, to say things merely l)ocauiO others do, and to act 
in a party-spiiit(»d v>as 

While I thus r'puldiMi wlul 1 theu said about sucli 
extravagances a-s occuue 1 in tin h' yt ^ at the same time 
I have a very stiong voii\icti</n iliut tho^c extravagances 
luriiihlied quite :.5» much the welcome oxenue for those W'ho 
were jealous or shy of u^, as tho sttinibling-’ locks of those 
who were W’ell inelim'd to our doctrines. This too Wi' felt 
it the time; but it Jivas our duty to see that oui good 
ahould not be evil-spoben of; and accordingly, two or 
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three of tlio writers of tlio Tracts for the Times had com- 
menced a Series of what they called Plain Sermons ” 
with the avowed purpose of discoui'aging and correcting 
whatever was upjiish or extreme in our followoro : to this 
Sciios I contributed a volume myself. 

Its conductors say in their Preface: “If therefore as 
time goes on, there shall he found persons, who admiiing 
the innate beauty and majesty of the fuller system of Pri- 
mitive Christianity, and seeing the transcendent strength 
of its principles, iihttU bocomp ioitd aiuJ lolvhlo adiocntcb in 
their behalf, speaking the more freely, hccaui^e they do not 
fed them deeply as founded in divine and eternal truth, of 
such persons it is oinr duty to declare plainly ^ that, as w'e 
should contemplate their condition with serious misgiving, 
so would they he the last mrsons from whom we should seek 
support. 

“But if, on the other hand, there shall be any, who, in 
the silent humility of their lives, and in their unaffected 
reverence for holy things, show that they in truth accept 
those principles as real and substantial, and by habitual 
purity of heart and serenity of temper, give proof of their 
deep veneration for sacraments and sacramental ordinances, 
those persons, tchether our professed adherents or not, best 
exemplify the kind of character which the writers of the 
Ti*aota for the Times have wished to form.” 

These clergymen had the best of claims to use these 
beautiful words, for they were themselves, all of them, 
important writers in the Tracts, the two Mr. Kebles, and 
Mr. Isaac Williams. And this passage, W’ith which they 
ushered their Series into the world, I quoted in the Article, 
of which I am giving an account, and I added, “What 
more can he required of the preachers of neglected truth, 
than that they should admit that some, who do not assent 
to their preaching, are holier and better men than some 
who do P” They were not answerable for the intemper- 
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ance of tkose who dishonoured a true doctrine^ provided 
they protested, as they did, against such inleinporance. 
“They were not*answerablo for tLe dust and din which 
attends any great moral movement. The tiuor doctrines 
are, the moro liable they arc to bo perverted/’ 

The notice of these incidental faults of opinion or temper 
in adherents of the Movement, led on to a discus'sion of 
the secondary causes, by moans of which a system of doc- 
trine may bo embraced, modified, or developed, of the 
variety of schools which may all bo iu the One Church, 
and of the succession of one pha o of dociiine to another, 
while that doctrine is over one and the baino. Thus I war 
brought on to the bubjcct of Antiquity, ^\hich was the 
basis of the doctrine of the ] '^ut Giulia, and by which was 
not to bo understood a servile imitation of the past, but 
such a reproduction of it as is really now, while it is 
* old. “‘W’o have good hope,” I say, “that a svbtoin will 
be rising up, superior to the age, j ot harmonizing with, 
and carrying out ita higher point®, which w'ill attract to 
itself those who are willing to make a venture and to face 
difficulties, for tho sake of something higher in prospeet. 
On this, as on other subjects, the proverb will apply, 
* Fortes fortuna adjuvat.’ ” 

Lastly, I proceeded to the question of that future of the 
Anglican Church, which was to be a now birth of the 
Ancient Ecligion. And I did not venture to pronounce 
upon it. “About the future, wo have no prospect before 
our minds wdialcv’or, good or bad. Ever since that great 
luminary, Augustine, proved to be tho last bishop of 
Hippo, Cliiistians have had a lcs^on against attempting to 
foretell, how Providoneo wdll prosper and” [or?] “bring 
to an end, what it begins.” Perhaps tho Litely-rovivcd 
principles would prevail in tho Anglican Church ; pcrha];)8 
they would bo lost in “ some miserable schism, or some 
moxe miserable c&mpromise ; but there was nothing 
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rasli ill venturing to predict that “neither Puritanism 
nor Liberalism had any iiermaneni inheritance within 
her.” • 

Then I wont on: “As to Liberalism, we think the 
formularies the Churcli will ever, with the aid of a good 
Providence, keep it from making any serious inroads upon 
the clergy. Bo&idcs, it is too cold a principle to prevail 
wirh Ihe uiiiltitiuL J>ut as re.4ardcd what was called 
Evangelical Kcligion or PurituiiLm, theio was more to* 
cause alarm. I obsei\iii upon its organization; but on 
the other hand it had no lutodocuial ba^is; no internal 
idea, no principle of unity, no theology. “ Its adherents,” 

I said, “ are already separating from each other ; they will 
molt away like a snow-drift. It has no straightforward 
liew on any one point, on which it professes to teach, and 
to hide its poverty, it lios diossed itself out in a maze of 
words ^Vo have no du‘ad of it tiL ail ; we only fear what • 
it may lead to. It docs not siuiid on iutronohed ground, 
or make any pretcnco to a ])ositiou ; it docs but occupy 
the space botwocn coiitouding powers, Catholic Truth and 
Rationalism. Then indeed will bo tho btern encounter, 
when two real and living i>rinciples, simple, entire, and 
consistent, one in the Church, tho other out of it, at 
length rush upon Ctieh other, coulending not for names 
and words, or licdMioU'., but lor elementary notions and 
distiuctito nioial oliaiactoi«.” 

Whotlier the ideas of the comm a age upon religion 
woxe true or false, at ioust thoy would be ical. “In the 
present day,” I said, “nnsliiicss ia tho mother of wisdom. 

A man who can st‘t down a half-a-dozon general proposi- 
tions, which csca]'>t* from destroying one another only by 
beinu diluted into In bias, who can hold tho balance be- 
tween oppodtos so skilfully as to do without fulcrum or 
beam, wdio never eiiuiiciatcs a truth without guarding 
himself against being suppobod to ezc^jido tho contradic- 
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tory, — who holds that Sciiptuie is the oiily jiuh{iuty, ^ ct 
that the Church ib to be deferred lo, tUit UW rJv 
justifies, yet that*it doi-s n<»t justify without Amt 

grace does not depend on the s icraments, } eu \ .j( ‘ u 
\^ithout them, that bishops aie a di\iae ord’j^ lUce, jet 
those who have them not are In rno-.’o con- 

dition as thoso who have, — tlii* is jour saib - iin muI ti*'* 
hope of the Church; this is what the (^Wch is 5 oM lo 
want, not party men, bau sensible, tempera to, *ober, ''uli- 
jiidging persons, to guide it through tli'' tluunw f i )• 
meaning, between the Rcylla and rliai\l) [ f d 

No.” 

This state of ihing«», ho\^e\cr, I said, coihl -lOi I W 
men were to read and think. They “ vdll nol ! ' ^ ^ ht T 

very attitude which you call souud Church-uf-Ea;.' \^isni 
or orthodox Protestantism. They cannot go oxi in* < ver 
^standing on one leg, or sitting without a cheb*, i r \/aiKiug 
with their feet tied, or like TityiWs aaigs giazl jg in tho 
air. They will take one view or another, but it s ib he a 
consistent view, it may he Libciersi-n, uj lIiu u»i i oi, 
or Popery, or Catholicity; but it uill bo il li.” 

I concluded the Article by wijLig, that aJl \ ’ o :.ut 
wish to be ‘^democratic, or panthdoLic, or pep.Mj,” uni t 
“look out for 807/ie Via iJIodia which wdil i)A'eseivc u> J***>ia 
what threatens, though it cannot rcbtoro the deed. The 
spirit of Luther is dead ; but Ilildcbiand and JjOVuLi are 
alive. Ib it senbible, bobor, judiciou«», to bo so vniy caio-ry 
with those writers of the day, \>ho *Iui to Jic fi< , (bat 
our divines of the soventcouth rentuy hu \ <* (jpitfl a 
ground which is the true and iiilolligillu liC\ n Vnt'n 
extremcbP Is it \iibO to quarrel t.i li ild^ g.oT 1 1, b c mso 
it is not exactly what wo slxOiild ehoo-iO, had o Ihi pow<*r 
of choice? Is it true modoiadon, iusUiid ».f it; big .> 
fortify a middle doctiino, to fiing sloius ai I’ o-e i I o do? 
• . . Would you rarther have your sous and dcuiglitois 
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members of tbe Cbui'ch of England or of fhe Chnrcli of 
Eomo P ” 

And tbns I left tho matter. But, T^bile I was thus 
epoaldng of tbe future of tbe Movement, I was in truth 
winding up my accounts wi.b iitlle dreamirg tbnt it 
was so to bo; — while 1 wa^i bll’i, in sonic way or other, 
feeling about for an r.vaihihlc I was soon to 

receive a shoeh whieh was to ca-t out of my imagination 
ullmidfllo course j and uai'cs for over. As I have 

said, this Article appeared iu (bo pril iiianher of the 
British Critic; in the July nuinhoi’, I cannot tell why, 
there is no Articlo of mine ; before tho number for 
October, the event had happened to which I have 
alluded. 

But before I proceed to describe what happened to mo 
iu the suinmor of ISOf', I mast dotiau the reader for a. 
while, in order to tlo.scribd tho hsuf of the controverby 
between Homo and tho Anglican Onurch, as 1 viewed it. 
This will involve boiuo dry diseutsioii ; hut it ia as ucccb- 
savy for my luiirutive, as plans of hnildiiigs and homc- 
hteads are at times needed in the proceedings of our law 
courts. 

I have said already that, though tho object of the Move- 
ment was to withstand tho Liooralism of tho day, I foimd 
and felt this could not bo don»> by r.iti-c negatives. It was 
neccbsary for us to have a pobiin o Chinch theory erected 
ou a detinito basis. This took mo to the great Anglican 
divine j ; and tlion of course t found at once that it was 
impossible to foiia any such theory, withonl cutting across 
the teaching of the Church of Home. Thus came in the 
lioman controvci-sy. 

When I first turned myself to il, T hud neither doubt 
on the subject, nor huspiciou that doubt would over come 
upon ino. Il was in this slate of mind that I began to 
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read up Bcllarniine on the ono hand, and numberless 
Anglican writers on the other. But I soon found, as 
others had fouuiT before me, that it was a tangled and 
manifold controversy, difficult, to master, more difficult to 
put out of hand with neatness and prccB>ion. It was easy 
to make points, not easy to suoi up and bcttle. It was not 
easy to find a clear issue for the dispute, and still less by a 
logical process to decide it In favour of Anglicanism. This 
lifficulty, however, had no tendency whatever to harass or 
perplex me : it was a matter which bore not on convictions, 
but on proofs. 

First I saw, as all see ^rho study iLe subject, that a 
broad distinction had to be dra\,ii b.LWcon the actual state 
of belief and of Ubtigo in die count i'io& which were in com- 
munion with the Eoman Church, and her formal dogmas ; . 
the latter did not cover the former. Sensible pain, for 
instance, is not implied in the Tridentiue decree upon 
Purgatory ; but it was tho tradition of the Latin Church, 
and I hud seen tho puiturcs of souls in flames in tlio streets 
of Naples. Bibhop Lloyd had brought this distinction out 
strongly in an Article in the Biiiibh Oiitic in 1823; indeed, 
it was ono of tho most common objections made to the 
Church of Home, that she dared not commit herself by 
formal decree, to what nevertheless she sanctioned and 
allowed. Accordingly, in my Pinphctical Office, I view 
as simply separate ideas, Homo quiescent, and Home in 
action. I contrasted her creed on the one hand, with her 
ordinary teaching, lier controversial tone, her political and 
social hearing, and hor popular beliefs and practices, on the 
other. 

While I made this distinction between the decrees and 
the traditions of Borne, I drew a parallel distinction 
between Anglicanism quiescent, and Anglicanism in action. 
In its formal creed Anglicanism was not at a gi*cat distance 
from Borne : far otherwise, when viewed in its insular spirit, 
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the traditions of its establislimenty its historical charac- 
teristics, its controversial rancour, audits private judgment. 

I disavowed and condemned those excesses, and colled them 
‘'Protestantism” or "Ulra-Protestantism:” I wished to 
find a parallel disolainior, on the part of Roman controver- 
sialists, of that popular system of hcliclb and usages in 
their own Church, which I call^d “Popciy.” that 

hope was a dream, I saw that the conTio\cisy lay hetwocu 
the book-theology of Ai^glitaiii‘«ni on the one S’dc, and the 
living system of uhat I calbt Rom in tonupHon on tho 
other. I could not got iuithci t^aii thi^; vit^i thib result 
I was forced to content myself. 

These then were the parUe'^ in tho cent i o versy the 

Anglican Via Media and the popular religion of Rome. 
And next, as to the io which the contiovcrby between 
‘them was to be brought, it was this: — the Anglican dis- 
putant took his stand upon Aniaiuily or Apostolicity, the * 
Roman upon Catholicity, o Augln \a said to the 
Roman : “ There is but One Faith, the Ancient, and you 
have not kept to it tho Roman retoiled ; "Thero is but 
One Church, tho Catholic, and you aio out of it,” The 
Anglican urged "Your special bcHi*f-, pru(ticc9, modes of 
action, aic nowhere in Antupiitv tho Roman objected : 
"You do not communicate with anyone Church besides 
your own audits odshools, and >uu ha\o discarded prin- 
ciples, doctrines, sacraments, an I u^a^i<^ which aie and 
e\(*r lla^c been recched in Hist and the ^^^st.” The 
tine Church, as dctiued in tlie Citcus, was botli Caiholic 
and Apostolic ; now, as 1 viewed the contro\or:iy in which 
I w’as engaged. England and Romo bad (li>j(lcd these 
notes or prcrogati\cs between them : tho cause lay thus, 
Apostolicity teisits Caiholuitv, 

I[owo%or, in thus stating the matter, of course I do not 
wish it supposed that T allow otl thi* note of Catholicity 
really to holong to Rome, to the disparagement of tho 
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Anglican Church ; but I considered that the special point 
or pica of Rome in the controversy tvas Catholicity, as the 
Anglican plea was ^ntiquity. Of couiso I contended that 
the Roman idea of Catholicity was not ancient and apos- 
tolic. It was in my judgment at the utn^bt only natural, 
becoming, expedient, that the whole of Olnisionc^om bliould 
be united in one vibiblo body ; while such a unity might, 
on the other hand, bo nothing moic tlian a nicie heaitle'^s 
utid political combination. For mj self, I held with the 
Anglican dhiiies, that, in the Piimiihc Cliuicli, there was 
a very real mutual independence between its sepnate 
paits, though, fiom a dictate of cb iiitv, thcie \\ is in tail 
a close union between them 1 (ou^idend ih ‘t lath Kco 
and Diocese might bo compaii^d to a cijstal, and that each 
was similar to the rest, and that the sum total of them all 
was only a collection of crystals. The unity of tho Church 
lay, not in its being a jiolilj'’, but iu its being a family, a 
race, coming dov^n by apostolual debcent fiom its first 
founders and bibhops. And I considered this truth brought 
out, beyond tho possibility of dispure, iu tlio Epi&tlob of St. 
Ignatius, in which the Bishop icpicsented as the one 
supremo authoiiiy in the Churoli, that is, iu Lis own 
place, with no cue aboto him, except as, for the sake of 
ecclesiastical order and expedience, aiiangomcntb hud been 
made by which ono was put over or under another. So 
muoh for our own claim to Oatholicily, which was bO per- 
versely appropriated by our ojiponcntb to tlioiaselves : — on 
the other band, as to our biiecial btiong point, Antiquity, 
while, of course, by means of i<, we were able to condemn 
most emphatically the novel claim of Ron c to domineer 
over other Chinches, w'liich were in truth Ijcr equals, fur- 
ther than that, we thereby ospociullv coiuictod her of tho 
intolerable oftonce ol ha>iug added to tho Paitb. This 
was the ciitical head ot accusation urged against her by 
the Anglican di&putunt; and as he referred to St. Ignatius 
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in proof that he himself was a true OathoUo, in spite of 
being separated from Rome, so ho triumphantly referred 
to the Treatise of Tincenfeius of Lerifls upon the ** Quod 
semper, quod ubiquo, quod ab omnibus,” in proof that the 
conlrovcisiali'-ls ’of Rome, in spiio of their possession of 
the Catholic name, wore scpaiated in their creed from the 
-.Vpostolical and primitive lalth. 

Of courfco thosjc tr-iab\ts had their own mode^of 

anbu oring him, ^ i^" v h 1 a:n not concerned in this place ; 
here I am only eoncciiicd ' ilh the issue itself, between the 
one party and the otbci’ — Antiquity icnus Catbolicity. 

Now I will proceed to illustrate what I have been saying 
of tbo status of the controversy, as it presented itself to my 
mind, by extracts from ray writings of Iho dates of 1836, 
18i0, and 1811, And I introduce them with a remark, 
wliich cspccitilly ri>pii(S to llie paper, from which I shall 
quote fiiot, of the d ito of 1^3(>. Tliat paper appeared in 
the March end Apiil numbcib of Iho Rritish Magazine of 
that year, and was entitled “Home Thoughts Abroad,” 
Now it \\ill be fouml, that, in tho discussion which it con- 
tains, as in various other writings of mine, when I was in 
the Anglican Church, tho argument in behalf of Rome is 
stated with considerable i)crspicuity and force. And at 
tbo time my fiiends and biipporters cried out, “How im- 
prudent!” and, both at the time, and especially at a later 
date, my enemies ha\o ciicd out, “How insidious!” 
Friends and foes viitually agreed in tboir criticism ; I Lad 
sot out tbc caiibo which 1 w'as combating to the best 
advantage : ihi'^ was an ollencc ; it might be fi'om impru- 
dence, it might be with a tnuforuiis design. It was from 
neither lh<‘ one nor the olher; but tor the following 
reasons. Fiist, I had a grout impatience, whatever was 
the subject, of not biinging out ilio whole of it, as clearly 
as I could ; next 1 w ishod to be as fair to my adversaries 
as possible ; and tiurdly I thought Aat there was a great 
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deal of bhallowness among our own friends, and that they 
undervalued the ^rength of tho argument in behalf of 
Eome, and that they ought to be loused to a inoro 
exact apprehension of the position of the controveisy. At 
a later date, (1841,) when I rc«*lly felt tho force of tho 
Roman side of tho question myself, as a difficulty which 
had to bo mot, I had a fourth reason for such frankness in 
afgument, and that was, because a number of persons were 
unsettled far more than T was, os to the Catholicity of the 
Anglican Church. It was quite plain that, unlcs^s 1 w.is 
perfectly candid in stating what could bo said ooaiiist it, 
there was no chance that any representations, which 1 It 
to be in its favour, or at least Lo be adverse to Rome, 
would have had any success with the persons in quodtion. 
At all times I had a deep conviction, to put the matter on 
•the lowest ground, that honesty was the best policy/^ 
Accordingly, in July 1841, 1 expressed myself thus on the 
Anglican difficulty : This is an objection which we must 
honestly say is deeply felt by many people, and not incon- 
siderable ones ; and the more it is openly avowed to bo a 
difficulty, the better ; for tboro is then the chance of its 
being acknowledged, and in the course of time obviated, as 
far as may be, by those who have tho power. Flagrant evils 
cure themselves by being flagrant ; and we are sanguine 
that the time is come when so great an evil as this is, 
cannot stand its ground against the good feeling and 
common sense of religious persons. It is the very strength 
of Romanism against us ; and, unless the proper persons 
take it into their serious consideration, they raoy look for 
ceiiain to undergo tho loss, as time goes on, of some whom 
they would least like to bo lost lo our Church.” The 
measure which I had especially in view in this passage, 
was the project of a Jeiusab m IJishojaic, which the then 
Archbishop of Cantcibury was at iLat time concocting 
with M. Bunsen, and of whicli 1 sliall speak more in the 
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sequel. And no\\ to k iuiii io the ITomo Thoughts Abroad 
of the «spiing of IS jn — ^ 

The di-^cnssioK to lined in this composition runs in 
the form ot i t^ia^o^uc One of the di'spu^tints says: 
**You b»5 to me ihat tin CLui h ot Romo is conupt. 

"W hat then to tut f h i In nh is a stiango uay of saiing 
it fioni the iiillu* nec oi ^o’Uf eo* stitutional ailiueiit. Incli- 
gesfjon niciv (an c ci imo Mic c\ti cimtics ; ytt wo spare 
oui poor heL lu nine, hoicly tlieio is such a 

religious as tlic (Mstciict of a gicit Catholic body, 
union with whu h is i ( 'hils^ian pri\ilego and dut}”. Now, 
wo English aie bejiiiato from it.*^ 

The other an>wcis : '‘The picscnt is an unsatisfactory, 
misciablo si i^e of things, jrt I can giant no more. The 
riimeli Is founded on a dootiin'',—* on the gospel of Truth ; ^ 
it IS a me iio ai end 1 eush the Church, (though, 
blos‘^ccl be Ih^ pioiii ^ thib < aniiot be,) yet lot it peiisli 
xd^ict than Iho Tiuth should fail Puiity of faith is more 
pieeious to the Chiistian than unity itself. If Romo has 
eiicJ giioiously in doc time, then it is a duty to beparale 
eicn fiom Pu me ' 

His fiieu I, who t.kvS tlio Roman side of tne argument, 
icfcis to th 11 luge ot the TiUv. and its blanches, which is 
found, I IhiuU, 111 St e^px-iUS s if «. bitncli cut from the 
Catholic A’^iuc mubi iioccs'' iiil\ die Also he quotes a 
passage fiom ftt Augu'-tme coiitioioitj with the Dona- 
tists to the same efleet ; tnat, as being sepaiated from 
the body of the (Imiv^h, Ihcj wcio tjoso t(ftfu cut oft fiom 
the hciilage ot C luist. And he quotes St. UyviVs argu- 
moiit drawn tio''u the %ciy tit^e Catholic, which no body 
or connnuiiiOii oi iiicn 1 is e^cr d«icl or been able lo 
appropiiatc, beside^ u’lo. lie artus, ‘‘Now I am only con- 
tending for iho fact, Hut the comniunioii of Rome consti- 
tutes the main body of the Chaieli O 4 hohc, and th'it wo 
aic uplit off fiom it, and ui the condiiion of the Donatists."' 
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Tlic otl’ t (’< iv’n» til fvt tliat ih pie«iont 

Roin'»n( 1 11 1 <■> ’ikr M \a£;i -.lin <^ll oln Churcli, 
iinsnuclx i xU t L 1 kt i * it > » (cnn i ^lio lai£>t» 

Aiiqlic m \ u’ ( If L CO 1 anil o i I*i Mith» lie til (.^ the 
ttfk’ '■ucjii im ni» (li Miutl» Ou ] >i i* , iii ulpMi Home has 
dtpulofliK Ha I p'\ ( iu'\, \i/ * the piactiLul 

iciolifi}, the uitiiil \ 01 '*11) ol tlu \ii^iu *ind Hiints, 
\< 1 ikh 1C il( i ( (i lln Jiatii ('Iiiiich, ami the clcgia- 
datiou Ot inoial p uln i^ud duty, ^hitli follows iiom these 
And a.ni ''Wo c niait lojii a ( luifh, oil w^ ^vish xt 
0^01 so ii (h, ^ i[ h do nut tkiifwlid^f oui oulcis, 
lofusoo us till (ii d 11 ixf’s on* u|Uit ciiaf iii inugc- 

ttoi^hip, IV 111 ( h- In, 11 VO do not loceue it 

and aU o*h( x ciu i s i il < Tiidenlino C^ouncil.’^ 

Jfi'- opi II out kU^\ i s limse objections by lefciiing to 
UhedodiiiH ( uLpiucnls of i2[Obpol trulhd^ Besides, 
^‘The Auc»iicui sjslcin itself is not found complete in 
those cail\ tc-*dri s so ih*! the [AnpfKcan] iniiieiplo 
[ol Antmuii^ ^ n li-dcNiiiMwPC ’ “ ^\ Ik u a man takoN 

up this Vf A f , If X a 31 le hctmiaitf he is like 

tho 0, ill 11 < ii 3 it ji bemio^ 3 , 8 tait iiptosuffge''t 
their own liti*e < xoanet and aie c\ci mcasuilng mountains 
witli a poeVt lid 3 , or impioiing the planotaiy couisesd’ 

The Ti ( A Un( lias slept in libraries ; il is a substitute of 
infancy for manhood. ''' 

It is pi in, the n, that at the end of 1833 or beginning 
of IS {(), I hiid tho whole st ite of tho question befoio me, 
on wli’eli, t ) iu\ mind, the decision between the (Jliurchos 
depended h i-^ ob^eiNahle that the question of the posi- 
tion of the IVpt , whcthti as tho centre of unitj, or as the 
souuo of ]uiisd' tion did not como into niy thoughts at 
all; noi did i, 1 think I may saj, to tho end. I doubt 
whethoi I eioi di^tineili lield any ot his powers to be cle 
jitrc (fu iito, Lxlo T »is xn tho Anglican Church ; —not that 
I savr an} diCiculty iu the doctriuo; not that in connexion 
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with the histoiy of St. Leo, of ^Ojicli I bliall speak by aad 
by, tLe idea of his infallibility did not cross iny mind, ror 
it did, -but oftor all, ia mj" vkvY the controversy did not 
tarn upon it; ifc iluii>ed iipon Iho Paitli and the Church. 
This was my i^b^lo of tlio eontiovc ■» - 1 031 Iho begiuning 
to the end. Thcio was 0 central it 'y of cltiiins between 
the ail 1 Aimlican itligiors, mid Iho histoiy of my 

coii\cr&io»i is ‘'iu.[)ly llio pidce?s ot woiking it out to^a 
solution. Ill 1^36 I ilh stiatcd it by tbo contiast presented 
to us between the lih'c'toniia and Cliild, and a Calvaiy. 
The peculiarity of the Anglican theology was this, — that 
it ** supposed the Truth to be enthely objective and de- 
tached, not^* (as in the theology of Rome) “lying hid 
in the boso^a of the Church as if one with her, clinging 
to and (as it w'erc) lost in her embrace, hut as being 
sole and unapproachable, as on tlie Cross or at the 
Resurrection, with the Church close by, but in the back- 
ground/^ 

As I viewed the controversy in 1836 and 1838, so I 
\iowed it in 1810 and 1841, In the British Critic of 
January 1840, after gradually investigating hovr the 
matter lies between the Churches by means of a dialogue, 
I end thus : “It would seem, that, in the above discussion, 
each disputant has a strong point : our strong point is the 
argument from Piimitivencss, tliat of Romanists from 
Universality. It is a fact, however it is to be accounted 
for, that Rome has added to the Cieed; and it is a fact, 
however we justify oursolvos, that we are estranged from 
tho great body of Christians over the world. And each of 
those two facts Is at lirsi Js'lit a grave difficulty in the 
respective sysicnis to whiui they belong.” Again, “While 
Romo, though nor defining to tho Fatheis, recognizes 
them, and England, not doferiing to tho large body of the 
Church, rcrogmVos it, both Romo and England have a 
point to clear up.” ' 
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And stiU more strongly, in July, 1811 : 

“If the Note of sj‘liism, on the one hand, lies against 
England, an antagonist di«!graco lies upon Itonic, tlic No^e 
of idolatry. Let us not bo nii&taken ; we aro neither 
accusing Homo of idolatry nor of schism; we 

think noillier chargo tenable; but fcfill the Uonian Chureli 
practises what is so like idolatxy, and the Eiigli’^h thurch 
rtukes much of what is so very like schism, that without 
deciding what is the duty of a Homan Catholic lowaids 
the Church of England in her present stale, o do iou Jy 
think that mcmbeis of the English Chinch haxe a piovi- 
deutial direction given theui, how to cuuipoit llioinstlvc's 
towards tho Chnicli of Houm*, while she is what she i**.” 

One remark more about Autiqaity and tho 71a Mafia, 
As time went on, without doubling tho strength of the 
♦^Anglican argument from Antiquity, I felt also that it was 
not merely our special plea, but our only one. Also I felt 
that tho Fia J/ddfa, which was to represent it, w<is to bo a 
sort of remodelled and ad iptod Antiquity. This T ad\ ancecl 
both in Homo Thoughts Abroad and in the Ailiclo of the 
Ihitisli (hilic which 1 have analyzed above. JBut this in- 
eumbtaucc, that alttr all wo juu-st u^e piLvate judgment 
upon Antiquity, created a sort of distrust of iny theoiy 
altogether, wliich in the conclusiou of my Volume on tho 
Prophetical Oflico (188G-7) I cxpi*ess thus: “Now that 
our discussions draw to a close, tlie thought, with which 
wo entered on tho subject, is apt to lonir, when the 
excitement of tho inquiiy has subsided, and weariness has 
suecteded, that v\hat has been said is but a dream, the 
wanton exorcise, laiher than the practical conelusions of 
the intellect.” And T cimcludo tho paragiaph by antici* 
patiug a lino of thought into W’hieh I wms, in tho event, 
elmost obliged to lake refuge: “After all,” 1 saj% “the 
Church is ever invisible in its day, and faith only appre- 
hends it.” '\Vhfit was this, but to give up the Notes of 
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a \ii.ible Ohurcli altogetlxer, wliethor the Catholic Note or 
the Apoblolic ? 

0 

The Long Vacaiioii oi 1R39 began eailv. Thoro had 
been a groni manj visitors to Oxford from Ea&ter to 
CoiiiiJiieiuoratioii ; and Dr. Dnboy’^ paity had attracted 
altcutioii, moio, 1 ihint, than in any former year. I had 
pid a\ray fioiii luo the ooiitiovcisy with Home for mor^ 
than two \cuis. In my Pctiochial Sermons the subject 
had at ]io time been iniiodnuHl: llioje had been nothing 
lor two years ciiher in my Ti*L*ib or in the Diilish Critic, 
of a poloinicul cliaraolcr. I was returning, for the Vaca- 
tion, (o ilio course of reading which I had many years 
before chosen as especially my own. I have no reason to 
suppose that Ibc thoughts of Homo came across mj' mind 
at all. About the niidcllo of June I began to study and 
master the liisioi} of the Mouophj bites. I W’as abborbed 
in the doctiiiud qucbtiun. This was from about June 13th 
to August 30th. Itw’Ub duiing this courbC of reading that 
for the first time a doubt came upon mo of tho tcuableness 
of Aiigliciiiiisiu. I iccolket on tho 30th of July men- 
tioning to a friend, whom 1 bad accidentally met, how 
romailiable the hiMorv was; but by the end of Augubt I 
was sciioiibly alariiicd. 

I lia\o dobCiiUd iu a immer woik, how the history 
aflectod me. Jly bLionghold was Antiquity; now here, 
in the middle of the tifth eenlniy, I fuiiiid, as it seemed to 
me, Chiisluucloui of tho sixteenth and the nineteenth ceu- 
turi(»s rdlectcd. I saw my face in that ndiror, and I w*as 
a Monophjbhc. Tho ('‘hurdi of tho Via Jlalui was in the 
position of the Oikutal comuiunion, Romo was, where she 
now is; and the Hiotedants were tho Eutychiaus. Of all 
pabbtigcb of hi'-tory, since history has Leon, who w’ould 
have thought of going to the bayiiigs and doings of old 
Eutyehos, that deUrv^ as (I think) Petavh’s calls 
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him, and to the euojinilisi^ of th.i ♦ 1/ > i>i , 

in order to bo convoitcd to lionie ! 

Wow let it bo^iniply imdoisiood ui* fc . a i 
controvorhially, but with thu ( l o^joci * .f* * 

as they happened to mo hi Iho luy i si.. 

With Ihis^Iew I will quote u jais^ ^3 Li 11 
which I gave in It^oO, of iny sd ,< i la 

4889 : 

'*It was dilRcult io make out liow the Eidy^MiUi 't 
Mouophysites wei*e hordics, iinkss Pit»bs\ui< i I L i- 
glicaus wore heretics also; difficMill <0 ^5 fj *• ds 
against the Triduiliiie h’atluis, v]i‘‘h ‘i I » ut d lu I'M 
the Fathers of* ChalcoAlou; diCleult to cond » li • Pi pc of 
the sixteenth cciituiv A\ithout condouuii.n:? the Pup(S of 
the fifth. The drama of religion, and llie conilsyt 01 iiaUi 
and error, were c\or ouo and the same. The puinr Its 
and proceedings of the Church now, wore thuo<‘ of the 
Church then; the principles and procenlin^s c.* Iku'* s 
then, wcio those of Protestants now. I to a. I it ^ — 
almost feaifully: thoio was an a\ ail i>iii’dud(', n no 
awful, because so siluit la* inilinpttsduned, l)c^\* ui the 
dead records of the pasL and the fi*^aish C Mxe 

present. The sliadou of tho fifth (ciituty auis on th * six- 
teenth. It was like a spii it rising fioiu tlio timibh^d wa ers 
of the old w'orld, u Ith tho shape and lincum^mt ^ of the n ^w. 
Tho Church then, as now, might bo < lilt'd p 'CMpt Aiy and 
storn, resolute, ovoibcmiug, uiid iihnth.,; yao hoittics 
wore shifting, cha»igeablo, iuSxi\cd, anl ihon *iil, c\a* 
courting civil jiowor, and. in \or agreeing 1 1 il ti, < .eipt 
by its aid; and the ci\il power was o\\r aim’ng id com* 
prehensions, trying to put tho iii\IsiMu out of \i w, and 
substituting expediency for faith. What wis the me of 
continuing tho controvcisy, or defending twy po^iiLon, if, 
after all, I was foiging arguments for Arias o. lhit\chcs, 
and tuming devifs advocate against the huing 
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Athanasius and the majestic Leo P Be my soul with the 
Saints ! and shall I lift up my against them P 

Sooner may my right hand forget her cunning, and wither 
outright, as his wl:u> onco stretched it out against a prophet 
of God! anathema to a whole tribe o^Oianmers, Itidlcys, 
Latimer^, and Jewels! porish the names of Bramhall, 
Ubsher, Taylor, Stilling lloet, and Barrow from the face of 
the oarch, ere I should do ought hut fall aL their feet in love 
and in wotship, wLo'«o ima?e was continually before my 
eyes, and whose musical words wci o cvcj in my cars and on 
my tongue 1” 

Hardly had I brought my course of reading to a close, 
when the Dublin Review of that same August was put into 
my hands, by friends who were more favourable to the cause 
of Romo than I was myself. Thtro was an article in it on 
the ‘‘Anglican Claim ” by Dr. Wiseman. This was about ^ 
the middle of September. It ^*a^ on the Donatists, with an 
application to Anglicanism. I read it, and did not see 
much in it. The Donatist coniioversy was known to me 
for some years, as has appoartd already. The case was not 
parullol to that of the Anglican Church. St. Augualino in 
Africa wrote against the Donatisls in aVfrica. They wcie 
a furious party who made a sehi^in wiihiii tho African 
Church, and not beyond its limits, It was a case of Altar 
against Altar, of two occupants of tho same Soe, as that 
hotwcon the Ifon-jurors in England and the Established 
Church ; not tlie case of one Church against another, as of 
Rome against tho Orienlal Monophy sites, Dut my friend, 
an anxiously religious man, now, as th^n, very dear to me, 
a Protestant still, pointed out ilio i>alniary words of St. 
Augustine, which woiSi eouluiiud in one of tho extracts 
made in the Re\iow, and \ihicli had escaped my obser- 
vation, “StKiurus judicut orbis tLiiaimn.” lie repeated 
thoco words again and again, and, when lie was gone, 
lliev kojil ringing in my cviis. “Securus judicat erbis 
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fcerrarum;” tliey vveie words ^vliicli went beyond tlio 
occasion of the Uonatists: they applied to that of the 
Monophysites. They gave a cogency to the Article, whi(‘h 
had escaped me at firbl . They decided ecclesiastical que stions 
on a simpler mle than that of Antiquity ; nay, St. Augus- 
tine was one of the prime oraclos of Antiquily ; here then 
Antiquity was deciding against itself. What a light was 
Jiercby thrown upon evciy controversy in the Church I not 
that, for the moment, the multilude may not falter in their 
judgment, — not that, in the Arian hurricane, Sees inon* 
than can be numbered did not bond before its fury, and fall 
off from St. Athanasius,— not that the crowd of Oikntal 
Bishops did not need to b si'staiiied during the contest by 
the voice and the e'«^o of St. Loo ; but that tho dolibevale 
judgment, in which tho whole Church at length rests and 
acquiesces, is an infallible presciiption and a fmal sontonco 
against such portions of it as protest and secede. Who can 
account for tho impressions which aro made on him ? For 
a mere sentence, the woicls of St. Augusllne, stmek nio 
wdth a power whmh I no^or hfid *ut from any words 
before. To tike a fMdllar iiis< thoj' w'ore liko tho 
“Turn again ’rhutinglou” (’f the chime; or, to fake a 
moro serious one, they were like tho “I'olie, lege, — ^Tollo, 
lege,” of tho child, which com cried St. Augustine himself. 
” Securus judicat orbis torniimm !” By thoso great words 
of the ancient Father, intorproting and summing up the 
long and varied course of cccle^jiaslical history, tlio theory 
of tho Vi^ MoJfft mis absolutely pulveii/cd. 

I bccanjo excited . t tho \iow thus one nod upon me. I 
was just stt»rtiag on a round of vMts ; and I moutionod my 
state of mind to two mo t Inriuialo friends: 1 Lliiiik to no 
others. After a wdiiJe, I gctt cdIid, and at length the vivid 
impresbion upon my imaj^iiiation fcided away. What I 
thought about it on rofloctioii, 1 will attempt to dcscribo 
presently. I had*to determine its logical value, and its 
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beutlij^ u^jOiX luy duty. Meaii\vlnle, so far as this was 
certain,— I luid seen the shadow of a hand xipon the walL 
li < tear th it T had a good deal to learn on the question 
of the Oil III oil and thal pe^hips some new light was 
Uj^ i. j 5le who has seen a ghost, cannot he as 
ir lu ]\v^ nc ' ev sjea it. The heavens h id opened and closed 
a^a I. 'lie thought for the moment had been, ^‘The 
Ohiu» h of Kome will he found right after all and then# 
it h ifl ^aTlIshed. ^1} old convictions remained as before. 

At this time, 1 wrote my Sermon on Divine Calls, 
which I published in m)’’ tolunie of Plain Sermons. It 
ends thus : — 

0 that M’e could take that simple \iew of things, as to 
feel that the one thing which lies before us is to please 
God ! What gain is it to please the world, to please the 
greit,ndTeventoplirsothose whom "vi e love, compared with ^ 
this ? AVh«t gain is P to be aoplaudeJ, admired, courted, 
follouKl, — compaicd with this one aim, of noi being dis- 
obedient to aheavenlj sUion?^ What can this world offer 
coinpainhle with lliut insight into spiiitual things, that 
keen lailli, that heavenly peace, that high sanctity, that 
eveikotiag i ighteousness, that hope of glory, which they 
hA^e, uln in sincerity love and follow our Lord Jesus 
Chilli Lot us beg and p’a\ liim d^y by day to reveal 
ITiuisell to our souls inoK- lully, to quicken our senses, 
to gi\c as si‘£,*d and lining, taste and touch of the 
woild 10 coino; so to work within u^., that we may sin- 
cerely ^av, ‘ Thou shalb guido mo with Thy counsel, and 
alter tint receive me with glory. Whom have I in 
heasen hui Thco**^ an I there is none upon earth that I 
lUsiro iu cojuoaii'ioii ot Thre. ^ly flesh and my heart 
faikt' , hut God is the strength of my heart, and my 
portion for ever,’ ” 

Now to tra( o the succession of thoughts, and the con- 
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elusions^ and the consequent iunovatioiis on iny previous 
belief, and the geneial conduct, to v\lneh I wab loci, upon 
this sudden visitiMion. And first, T \>ill say, whatever 
comes of saying it, for I leive inforenc'os to th it for 

years 1 must Inve had somcthiiio ol uu hibil'i J notion, 
though it w’^as latent, and had ne^ er h 1 me to dUtiust my 
own convictions, tluit my mind had not fimnd its ultimate 
5 pst, and that in some sense or other I was on journey. 
During the same p issago across the Mediterranean in which 
I wrote “Lead kindly light,^^ I also wrote the \eises, which 
are found in the Lyra under the head of “ Pro’^idein 
beginning, “When 1 look b n k ” 'r(n\ w in 1 Jl ; uid, 
since I have begun thi^ n 'iiativc I h wc found a memo- 
randum under the date of Septomber 7, 1829, in which I 
speak of myself, as “ now in my lOoms in Oriel College, 
^ slowly advancing &c. and kd on by Cod’s hand blindly, 
not knowing vdiither He is taking nie/^ Jiut, whatever 
this presentiment ho wwth, it w«is no jnole tion against the 
dismay and disgust, which T felt, in tonstqnenoe of the 
dreadful misgiving, ot whirdi T have been lotaiing the 
histoiy. The one question was, what w^us 1 to do? I had 
to make up my mind foi in} self, and others could not help 
me. I determined to bo guided, not by my imagination, 
but by my reason. And this I slid over and over again in 
the years w^hich followed, both in conversation and in 
private letters. Had it not boi.n for this severe rcsohe, I 
should hove been a Catholic so iner than I w’as. Moreover, 
I felt on conbidcratioii a pobitivo d mhl, on the other hand, 
whether the sugacNtion did not come lioni below. Tlion I 
said to myself, Time alone e m ‘^olvo that question, ft was 
my businobs to go on as usual, to obey those convictions to 
which I had so long suirendercd mvbelf, whhdi still had 
possession of me, and on which my new thoughts had no 
direct bearing. That new conception of things should only 
so far influence mo,*" as it had a logical claim to do so. If 
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it came from above, it would come again so I trusted, 
— and witb more definite outlines and greater cogency and 
consistency of proof. I thought of Sifinuel, before “he 
knew the word of the Lord and therefore I went, and lay 
down to sleep again. This was my broad view of the 
matter, and my primd facie conclusion. 

However, my new historical fact had already to a certain 
point a logical force. Down had come the Via Media as^ 
definite theory or scheme, under the blows of St. Leo. My 
“ Prophetical OtEce had come to pieces ; not indeed as 
an argument against “Eoman errors,'* nor as against 
Protestantism, but os in behalf of England. I had no 
longer a distinctive plea for Anglicanism, unless I would 
be a Monophysite. I had, most painfully, to fall back upon 
my three original points of belief, which I have spoken so 
much of in a former passage,— the principle of dogma, the^ 
sacramental system, and anti-Romanism. Of these three, 
the first two were bettor secured in Eoine than in the 
Anglican Church. The Apostolical Succession, the two 
prominent sacraments, and the primitive Creeds, belonged, 
indeed, to the latter ; but there had been and was far less 
stiictncss on mtittcrs of dogma and ritual in the Anglican 
system than in the lioman: in consequence, my main 
argument for (he Anglican claims lay in the positive and 
special charges, which T could biiug against Home. I had 
no positive Anglican theory. I was very nearly a pure 
Protestant. Lutherans had a soit of theology, so had 
Calvinists ; I had none. 

llowevcr, this puio Protestantism, to which I was 
gradually left, was really n practical principle. It was a 
strong, though it was only a negative ground, and it still 
had great hold on mo. As a boy of fifteen, I had so fully 
imbibed it, that I had actually erased in my Qradm ad 
JParnofismni such titles, under the word “Papa," os “Christi 
Vicarius," “sacer interpres,"' and “flceptra gerens," and 
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substituted epithets so vile that I cannot bring myself to 
write them down here. The eflEect of this early persuasion 
remained as, what€ ha^e already called it, a “stain upon 
my imagination.** As regards my reason, I began in 1833 
to form theories on the subject, which toftded to obliterate 
it; yet by 1888 I had got no further than to consider 
Antichrist, as not the Church of Itome, bat the spirit of the 
oU. pagan city, the fourth monster of Daniel, which was 
still alive, and which had corrupted the Olmrch which Was 
planted there. Soon after this indeed, and before my 
attention was directed to the Monophypite controversy, I 
underwent a groat change of opinion. T saw that, from the 
nature of the case, the true Vicar of Christ must ever to 
the world seem like Antichiiat, and be stigmatized as such, 
because a resemblance must ever exist between an original 
^and a forgery ; and thus the fact of such a calumny was 
almost one of the notes of the diui’ch. But we cannot 
unmake ourselves or change our habits in a moment. 
Though my reason -was convinced, I did not throw ofiF, for 
some time after, — I could not have thrown off, — the un- 
reasoning pr<‘]udico and hu-^pioion, '\\hich I cherished 
about her at least by lits and slaits, in Npiie of tl)is con- 
viction of ray reason. 1 cannot prove this, but I believe 
it to have been the case from what I rccolieet of myself. 
Nor was there any thing in the history of St. Leo and 
the Monophybites to undo the jSim belief I had in the 
existence of what I called the practical abuses and excesses 
of Borne. 

To her inconsistencies then, to her ambition and in- 
trigue, to her sopbistries (as T considered them to be) I 
now had recourse in my oi)position to her, both public and 
personal. I did so by way of a roliof, I had a groat and 
growing disL'ko, after the summer of 1839, to speak against 
the Eoman Church herself or her formal doctrines. I was 
very averse to speakifig against doctrines, which might possi • 
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bly turn out to be true, though at the time I had no reason 
for thinking they were ; or against the Church, which had 
preserved them. I begun to have misgfrings, that, strong 
as my own feelings had been against her, yet in some 
things which I had said, I had taken the stutomeiits of 
Anglican dixincs for granted without weighing 1 hem for 
myself. I said to a fiicnd in 1840, in a letter, w^hich I 
shall use picsonfly, [ am troubled by doubts whether ps 
it is, I have not, in what I have piiUished, spoken too 
strongly against lloine, though I think T did it in a kind 
of faith, being determined to put myself into the English 
system, and say all that our dl\inoa said, whether I had 
fully weighed it or not.’^ T w'as soro about the groat 
Anglican divines, as if they had taken me in, and made 
me say strong things, wdiieli facts did not justify. Yet I 
(lid still hold in «‘ubstan< e all tliat I had said against 
Church of Romo in my Piophctical OlHee. I felt the force 
of the usual Protestant objecUoiib against her; I believed 
that "WO had the Apostolical succession in the Anglican 
Church, and the grace of the saci aments; I was not sure 
that the difficully of its isohition might not be overcome, 
though I was far from sure that it could. I did not see 
any clear proof tlnit it luul conunitted ilself to any heresy, 
or had taken pait against the truth ; and I was not sure 
that it w'oiild not n^ivo into full Apostolic purity and 
strength, and glow into union with Rome heiself (Rome 
explaining her doctiiiies and guaiding against their abuse), 
that is, if wc WTre but jiationt and hopeful. I began to 
wish for union bf'lw'ee i the Anglican Church and Romt^, 
if, and when, it was pos-ible; and I did what I could to 
gain weekly piayois ftu* that object. The ground which I 
felt to bo goad against hor was the moral ground: I felt I 
could not be wnmg in stiilans: at her political and social line 
of action. The alliance of a dogmatic religion w itli liberals, 
high or low, soomod to mo a proridcntial direction against 
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moving towarJs Eome, and a bettor “Preservative against 
Popery, ” tliun the throe volumes in folio, in which, I 
think, that prophy-lactio is to be found. However, on 
occasions which demanded it, I felt it a duty to give out 
plainly all that I thought, though I dirriiot like to do so. 
One such instance occurred, when J had to publish a 
Letter about Tract 90. In that Loiter, I said, “Instead 
sotting before the soul the Holy Trinity, and heaven 
and hell, the Church of Homo does scorn to me. as a popu- 
lar system, to preach the Blessed Virgin and the Saints, 
and purgatory.’^ On this occasion I recollect expressing 
to a triend the distress it save mo thus to speak; but, I 
said, “How can I help sajiuff it, if I think it? and I do 
think it ; my Bishop calls on mo to say out what I think ; 
and that is the long and the short of it.’’ But I recollected 
^^urroll Fronde’s w’ordb to mo, almost his dying words, “I 
must enter another protest against your cursing and 
swearing. What good can it do ? and I cqU it uncharita- 
ble to an cxcob«5. JTow mistaken wo may ourselves bo, on 
many points that aio only gradually opening on us !” 

Insioad thou of fepcakiiig of errors in doctrine, I was 
driven, by my of mind, to insist upon tho political 
conduct, the controversial bearing, and the social methods 
and manifestations of Homo, ibid hero I found a matter 
ready to my Land, which affected me the more sensibly for 
the reason that it lay at our very doors. T can hardly 
describe too strongly my ftHjling upon it. I had an un- 
speakable aversion to tho policy and acts of Mr. O’Connell, 
becaupo, us i thought, ho associated himself with men of 
all religions and no icligion against the Anglican Church, 
and advanced Catholicism by violence and intrigue. When 
then 1 found him taken up by tho English Catholics, and, 
as I supposed, at liOino, I considered I had a fulfilment 
before my eyes how the Court of Home played fast and 
* loose, and justified the seiious charges which I had seen 
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put do^iL in book^ i'gaiiist it. TRio we saw wliat Home 
was in action, whatever bhc might be when quiescent. 
Her conduct was simply secular and poStical. 

This Ibeling led mo into the excess of being very rude 
to that zealous and most eharilablo man, Mr. Spencer, 
when he tame to Oxford in Jaiiuaiy, 1840, to get AngU- 
cans to set about prajing tor Unity. I myself, at that 
time, or soon after, ditw up su(h prajers; their desirable* 
iicss was one of i1k‘ ^uat thoughts which came upon me 
uftoi my shock* but I w is Uu much auiiojcd with the 
political action of the Calholio l)ody in these islands to 
wish to have any thing to do with them personally. So 
glad in my heart was I to see him, when he came to my 
looms with Mr. Palmer of Magdalen, that I could have 
laughed fir joj ; 1 think I did laugh; hut 1 was very 
iin^e to liini, 1 would uit moot him at dinner, and that^^ 
(though I did not bd\ so ) 1 (au'-c 1 considered him “in 
loco aj)ostata)” fiom Aiif^iican (huieh, and I hereby 
beg his pardon for it, J wrote aflorwarJb with a view to 
apologi/o, but I date say ho must have thought that I 
made tho matter woiso, for lb sc wore my words to 
him : — 

“Tho news that joii iiic piujliig for iis is most touch- 
ing, and laiNCa i VuiMj oi iadocciibablc emotions. . . . 
May thdr luav is ictaui abuadantly into their own 
boboms. . . . Wliy then do I not mcot you in a manner 
conformable with these first icelingsS' For this single 
loasoii, if I nmy bay it, that jour acts arc contrary to 
Jour woids. You iu\ito us to a union of hearts, at the 
bame time tbut j’ou aro doing all you can, not to restore, 
not to rofoim, n >fc to ro-unito, but to destroy our Church. 
You go fiuthor thm yoar p*iii(iplcs icquiro. You aro 
loagdod with our oncniios. ‘Tim ^oice is JacoVb voico, 
but tho bauds are the hands of Esau.’ This is what 
especially distrosbos us; this ie whst we cannot under- 
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stand ; how Christians, like yourselves, with the clear view 
j ou have that a warfare is ever waging in the world be- 
tween good and evil, should, in the present state of Eng- 
land, ally j^oursclvos mth the side of ovik against the side 
of good. ... Of parties now in the country, you cannot 
but allow, that noxu to youi selves wo are nearest to re- 
vealed tiuth. "Wo mainliiin great and holy principles; 
w9 profess Catholic doctrines. . . . fio near are we as a 
body to yourselves in modes of thinking, as oven to have 
boon taunted with the nicknames which belong to you ; 
and, on the other hand, if there are professed infidels, 
scoffers, sceptic^', unprincipled men, rebels, they are found 
among our oijponenls. And jet joii take pari with them 
against us. . . . You consent to act hand in hand [with 
those and others] for our ovei'throw. Alas ! all this it is 
Shat imprebses ns irresistibly with the notion that you are 
a political, not a rcUgious paily ,* that in order to gain un 
end ou which you set your hearts, — an open stage for 
yourselves in England, — you ullj’ joursehes with those 
who hold nothing against those wdio hold something. 
This is what distresses my own mind so gioatly, to speak 
of mj^self, that, with limitations which need not now be 
mentioned, I cannot meet familiarly any leading persons 
of the Eoman Communion, and least of all when Ihoy 
come on a religious errand. Break olf, I would say, witli 
Mr. O’Connell in Ireland and the liberal party in Eiig- 
land, or come not to us with overturoa for lautual prayer 
and religious syinpathj\” 

And bore came in another feeling, of a i^crbOiial nature, 
which had little to do with the aiguincul acainslRonie, 
except that, in luj^ prtjuduo, I viewed what hapiuned to 
myselt in the light ol niy owui ideas of the traditionary 
conduct of her ad^ocate®^ and iustruuiciils T was very 
stern in Ihc case of apy iutoifeionce in our Oxford mutters 
^*^11 the pait of chmitrible CaUiolus, and oL any attempt 
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to do me good personally. Thcro was iiotliing, indeed, at 
the time more likely to throw ino hade. ^Hxy do you 
meddle? why cannot j’ou lot mo alon^iP You can do me 
no good ; you kajovr nothing on earth about me ; you may 
actually do ino harm; I am in bollLV hands than yours. 

I know my own sincerity of purpose; and I am deter- 
mined upon taking my time.*' Since I have been a 
Catholic, iDoopl(‘ have bumetimes accubud mo of backward- 
ness in making com or ( n; and Protestant have argued 
from it that I have no great cjgeincss to do *o. It would 
be against my nature to act otherwise than I do; but 
besides, it would bo to forgot the lessons which I gained 
in the experience of my own history in the past. 

This is the account which I have to give of some savage 
and ungrateful words in the Biiiish Ciitic of 1840 against , 
the controversialists of Home ; “ By their fruits yo shall/ 
know them. • . . We see it attempting to gain converts 
among us by unreal representations of its doctrines, plausi- 
ble statements, bold assertions, appeals to the weaknesses 
of human nature, to our fancies, our eccentricities, our fears, 
our frivolities, our false philosoi)hios. We roo its agents, 
smiling and nodding and ducking to attract attention, as 
gipsies make up to tiuant boys, holding out tales for the 
nursery, and pretty pictures, and gilt gingerbread, and 
physic conceuled in jam, uiid sugar-plums tor good chih 
dren. "WTio can hut feel shame when the religion of 
Ximenes, Borromeo, and Pasctil, is so u\oilaid? Who 
can but feel sorrow, when its devout and earnest defenders 
so mistake its genius and its capabilities ? Wo English- 
men lilce manliness, openneR'», consistency, truth, liomo 
will never gain on us, till she h anis these virtues, and 
uses them ; au<l then she mat/ gain us, but it will bo by 
ceasing to bo what we now lueaii by liome, by ha\ung a 
right, not to ‘have dominion over our faith,' but to gain 
and possess oui* affections in the bonds of the gospel. Till 
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she ceases to bo what she iMMtiiciilly is, a nidon is impossi* 
ble between hei and iMiglaiid; but, ii* s,ho does I’i'ibrm, 
(and w^ho can pre‘IKmo to tay Ihtit so larfj;* a ])ait of Olii’is- 
tondoiu never caiii') tlien it \\ill be oar Church’s duty at 
once to join iu communion \sith the » ji.iiiiontal Cliuiches, 
w'hate\er politician^! at home may stiy to it, and whatever 
steps the civil power may tulv( in oon''Of|uenec. And 
though we may not H\e to sec that day, at lejist ue arc 
bound to pray lor it ; w(3 aro bound to pray for our 
bretbroii that they and we may be h‘d togellier into the 
pure light of the gospo^ and bo ono a^ we once wore one. 
It was most touching news to he told, a.^ w<' wcic lately, 
that Christians on the Coutiueiit wcie prating together 
for the spiritual well-being of England, !Muy they gjiin 
light, while they aim at unity, and grow in faith while 
^they manifest their love! VTo too have our duties to 
them ; not of reviling, not of slandering, not of hating, 
though political interests require it ; but tho duty of lov- 
ing brethren still more abundantly iu spirit, whoso faces, 
for our sins and their sins, W’e aro nut allowed lo see in the 
flesh.” 

No one ought to indulge in iiiNiiiuations ; it certainly 
diminishes my right to complain of slanders uttered against 
myself', when, as iu this passage, I hud already Bj^oken in 
disparagement of the controversialists of that religious 
body, to which I myself now belong. 

I have thus put together, as w^ll as T can, what has to 
be said about my geiicinl state of from the autumn 
of 1839 to the summer of 1841 ; and, having done so, I go 
on lo narraio how my now misgivings uflected luy conduct, 
and my relations towards the -iaiglicau Church. 

When I got buck to Oxford iu October, 1839, after the 
visits which I had been paying, it so happened, there had 
been, in my absencet occurrences of on awkward character, 
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compromising mo both, with my Bishop and also with the 
authorities of the University; and this drew my atten- 
tion at once to the state of the Movemeht party there, and 
made me very anxious for the future. In the spring of 
the year, as has fecen seen in the Article analyzed above, 
I had spoken of the excesses which wore to be found 
among persons commonly included in it : — at that time I 
thought little of such an evil, but the now views, whiph 
had come on me durhjg the Long Tacation, on the one 
hand made mo comprehend it, and on the other took away 
my power of effectually meeting it. A firm and powerful 
control was necossary to keep men straight ; I never had 
a strong wrist, but at the very lime, when it was most 
needed, the reins had broken in my bands. With an 
anxious prosentimont on my mind of the upshot of the 
whole inquiiy, which it was almost impossible for me 
conceal from men who saw*^ day by day, who heard my 
familiar conversation, who camo perhaps for the expresi 
purpose of pumping mo, and haung a categorical yes or no 
to their questions, — how could I expect to say any thing 
about my actual, posit i\c, iiresent belief, which would be 
biistuining or condoling to such persons as were haunted 
already by doubts of their ownP Nay, how could I, with 
satisfaction to inynlf, anal\/o my own mind, and say what 
I held and w'hat X did not lioldP or how' could I say with 
what limitations shades of dilfeienoe, or degrees of belief, 
1 still held that body of Anglican opinions wliich I had 
openly professed and taught P how’ could I deny or assert 
this point or that, without injustice to the now light, in 
which the whole otidenco for those old opinions presented 
itself to my mind P 

Ilow'cver, I had to do what I could, and what was best, 
under the ciicuinsfanees; I found a general talk on the 
subject of the Article iu the Dublin Eoview; and, if it 
had affected mo, il was not woudcllul, that it affected 
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others also. As to myself, I felt no kind of certainly that 
the argnuKnt in it was conclusive. Taking it at tho 
uoibl, o.autiiig tiliat the Anglican Church had not Iho 
Note of Catliolh'itj'' ; yet there were many Notes of the 
Clmicli. Some belonged to ono ago or place, sonio to 
another. Jjollarmino had reckoned Tempoial ProsptTity 
among the Notes of the Church; but the llomau Chimi 
l^ad not any great jx^pularity, wealth, glory, power, or 
prospects, iii the nineteoiith century. It was not at all 
certain as yet, oven that wo had not tht* Note of C^atho- 
licitj'; but, if not this, wo hud otheis. IMy lirst business 
then, was to oxamiiio this question caicfiilly, and see, 
whether a great fh al could not be said afb'r all for the 
Anglican Church, in hpito of its acknowledged shoit-coni- 
ings. This I did in an Article the Cdtholicity of the 
English Oluirch,'* which appeared in the British Critic of 
'January, 1840. As to my personal dislroas on the point, 
I think it had gone by February 21bt in that year, lor I 
WToto then to Mr. Bowden about llio important Artielo in 
the Dublin, thus : It made a gi’cat impression here 
[Oxford] ; and, I say ubat of course I would only say to 
bUcU as yourbdf, ii made me for a while very uncomforta- 
ble in my own mind. The groat spociousne&s of liis argu- 
ment is ono of the things which ha>o made me despond so 
much,” tliat is, as anticipating its effect upon others. 

But, secondly, the grout blumbling-bloek lay in the 39 
Articles. It was urged that hero was a posit i\e Note 
AiigKcauism:— Aiiglieaiiism elaimed to hold, tluit 
the Church of England was nothing clbo than a eontiiiiia- 
tioii in this country, (as the (lunch of Homo might be in 
Franco or Spain,) ol that ono (^liureli ot which in old tiinoa 
Athanasius and Aui>ustinc were members. I?ut, if so, the 
doetrino must be the '‘aine ; the doctilne of the (dd Church 
must li\e and fipeuk Ln i'uglicau formuhnico, in the 39 
Articles. Did Itf Yes, it did; that is what I mahitaiued; 

K 
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it did in substance, in u true sense. Man bad done bis 
worst to disfigure, to anutilate, tbe old Catholic Truth; 
but there ii was, in si^itc of them, in •the Articles still. 

It was thcie, — bui this must bo shown. It was a matter of 
life and death to* us to oliow it. And I believed that it 
coull bo shown ; I considered that those grounds of justi- 
fication, which I gave abo%'e, when I was speaking of 
Ihact 00, ^ cic sufficient for tho purpose; and thcrcfoijp 
I set about showing il at once. This was in March, 18-10, 
W’hcn I went up to Liltlcmoro. And, as it was a matter 
of life and death W'ilh us, all risks must bo run to show it. 
When tho attempt was actually made, I had got reconciled 
to tho prospect of il. and had no apprehensions as to the 
expel iment; but in 1810, while my purpose was honest, 
and my gioundb of reason satisfactory, 1 did nevertheless 
rocognizu that I was cngagcnl in an experimentum crucis. ^ ^ 
I have no doubt tliat then I acknowledged to myself that 
it would ho a trial of the ^Ingliean Church, which it had 
never undergone hoforo, — not that the Catholic sense of 
the Articles had not been held or at least suflered by their 
framois and promulgator >, not that it was not implied in 
tho teaching of Andi'cwcs or Uevoridgo, but that it had 
never boon publicly lecognizod, while the interpretation of 
tho day was Trotcsituit and oxclusuo. I obscr\'e also, 
that, though ni} lival i.as an cxi)crimcnt, it was, as I 
said at the time, “no /t tho c^clli showed this; for, 

when my principL was not gi anted, 1 did not diuw back, 
but gave up. I would not liold office in a Church which 
would not allow my sense of tho Ai*ticles. My tone was, 
“This is neco sary for us, and have it wo must and will, 
and, if it tends to bring men to look less bitterly on the 
Chinch of lloiuoj b(» much the better.’* 

This then w\is llw' second ivoik to w^bich I sot myself; 
though w^heu I goi to Lirilomoic, other things interfered to 
pie\-utin;v at .ompliridim it at the m<»mcnt. I had in 
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mind to remove all bucli oLbiaclob as lay in ilie way of 
holding the Apostolic J'lid Catholic chaiacV^r of the Angli- 
can teaching ; to %ssert the ilghc of all Tsho choac, to oay 
in the face of day, “Our Cliurch toachos the riiniiiivo 
Ancient faith.” I did not ooncLal this: in Tract 90, it is 
put forward as the first piinciplo cf all, *’lt is a duty 
which we owe both to tho Calliulio Chuicli, and to our 
ojvn, to take our reformed confessions in tho mobt CatluJic 
sense tlicy will admit: wo have no duties towai*ds their 
framers*” And still moro pointedly in niy Loiter, expla- 
natory of tlic Tract, uddi*es^ed to Dr. Jilf, I say: “ILe 
only peculiarity of the view I ad\oLalo, if [ must so call 
it, is this— that whorotts il is usual at this day to make tho 
pavticnlar hcluf of ilie%r uritni^ ihtir lino interpretation, I 
would make the belief of the CathoUc Clmrh eath. That is, 
as it is often said that infants are regenerated iii Baptism, 
not on tho faith of their puicnls. but of tlu Chuieli, so iu 
lilco manner I would bay that tho Aitielos ai*o vec(*ivod, 
not in the bense of their framers, hut (as lar as the void- 
ing will admit or any ambiguily reipwiios it) iu the one 
Catholic sense.” 

A third measure which I dJbti nelly contemplated, was 
tho resignation of iSt. 3J.arj*b, ulwtoitr bcctiuie of tho 
question of the 39 Articles ; and as a first step f meditated 
a rotiroinciit to LitUomoio. Littlemoro was an integral 
part of St. Mary^b Puiibh, and b^ tween two and three miles 
distant from Oxford, I had buili a Chauh there bovoiul 
yours beforo; and I vrent iLeio i) piss the Lent of 1810, 
and ga\e in slIi up to U achiag ui iho Paiidi School, and 
practising tho choir. At the bamo time, I had in \io\v a 
hioiiabtio house there. L bought toil acron oi grimiid and 
began planting; but this g»*<at design Wus ne\er carried 
out. I mention it, bocau'.e it oln^is liOiV little I had really 
tho id^'a at that time of v.\ci h\ \ing the Anglic an Church. 
That I contcmplaiedr as caily us lb3'» tho fiinher step of 
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giving up St. Mary^s, appears from a letter which I wrote 
ill October, 1840, to Mr. Keble, the friend whom it was 
most natural for me to consult on such a point. It ran 
as follows : — 

For a year past a feeling has been growing on me that 
I ought to give up St. Mary’s, but I am no fit judge in the 
matter. I cannot ascertain accurately my own impressions 
and convictions, which are the basis of the difficulty, and 
though you cannot of course do this for mo, yot you may 
help me generally, and perhaps supersede the necessity of 
my going by them at all. 

First, it is certain that I do not know my Oxford 
parishioners ; I am not conscious of influencing them, and 
certainly I have no in^ght into their spiritual state. I 
have no personal, no pastoral acquaintance with them. 
To very few have I any opportunity of saying a religious 
word. Whatever influence I exert on them is precisely* 
that which I may be exerting on persons out of my parish. 
In my excuse I am accustomed to say to myself that I am 
not adapted to got on with them, while others are. On 
the other hand, I am conscious that by means of my posi- 
tion at St. Mary’s, I do exert a considerable influence on 
tho University, whether on Undergraduates or Graduates. 
It scorns, then, on tho whole that I am using St. Mary’s, to 
tho neglect of its direct duties, for objects not belonging 
to it ; I am converting a parochial chai’go into a sort of 
Univei’sitj' office. 

“ I think I may say truly that I have begun scarcely 
any plan but for the sake of my parish, but every ono has 
turned, index)cnclcntly of me, into tho direction of tho Uni- 
versity. I began Saints’-days Kervices, daily Services, and 
Ijccturos in Adam do Brome’s Chax>cl, for my paiishioncis ; 
but they havo not come to them. In consequence I dropped 
the last mentioned, having, while it lasted, been naturally 
led to direct it to tho instruction of«;those who did come, 
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instead of those who did not. Tho Weekly Communioni 
I believe, I did begin for the sake of tho University. 

“Added to this the anthoritios of tho University, tho 
appointed guardians of those who form great part of the 
attendants on my Sermons, have shown a dislike of niy 
preaching. One dissuades men from coming; — iho lute 
Vice-Chancellor threatens to take his own children awaj* 
ff om the Church ; and the present, having an opportunity 
last spring of preaching in my parish pulpit, gets up and 
preaches against doctrine with wliich I am in good measure 
identified. No plainer proof can be given of the feeling in 
these quarters, than the absurd myth, now a second time 
put forward, ^ that Vicc-Chanccllors cannot be got to take 
tho office on account of Puscyism.^ 

“ But further than this, I cannot disguise from myself 
that my preaching is not calculated to defend that sysfem 
*of religion which has been received for 800 years, and of 
which the Hoads of Houses are the legitimate inaintaiiiers 
in this place. They exclude me, as far as may bo, from 
the University Pulpit ; and, though I no^er have preached 
strong doctrino in it, they do so rightly, so fur as this, 
that they understand that my scimons are calculated to 
undexinino things cstablibhed. I cannot disguise from 
myself that they are. No one will deny that moht of my 
sermons are on moral subjects, not doctrintil; still I am 
leading my hearers to tho Primitive Church, if you will, 
but not to the Church of England. Now, ought one to be 
disgusting the minds of young men with the received reli- 
gion, in the exorcise of a sacred office, yet without a commis- 
sion, and against the wish of their guides and governors ? 

“ But thifi> is not all- I fear 1 must allow that, whether 
I will or no, I am disposing them towards Romo. First, 
because Rome is tho only roprcscutativo of the Primiti\o 
Church besides ourselves ; in proportion then as they are 
loosened from the one, they will go to tho other. Next, 
because many doctrines which I have held have far gi’eater. 
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or their only scope, in Iho Roinan system. And, moreover, 
if, as is not unlikely, we have in process of timo heretical 
Iiishoi)s or teachois amon<; us, an evil which ipso facto 
infeuts the whole <iommunity to which they belong, and if, 
aqaiu (what there arc at this moment symptoms of), there 
bo d movement in the English Roman Catholics to break 
the allLmeo of O’Connell and of Exeter Hall, strong temp- 
tations will bo placed in the way of individuals, already 
imbued with a tone of thought congenial to Rome, to join 
her Communion. 

“ People loll me, on the otlier hand, that I am, whether 
by sermons or otherwise, exerting at St. Mary’s a beneficial 
infiiienoe on our prospective clergy ; but what if I take to 
myself tho cicdit ol seeing further than they, and of 
having in the coin so of tho last year discovered that what 
they ai^piove so much is ly likely to end in Romanism P. 

Tho which I ba\o published agmnst Roman- 

ism seem to myself us cogent as ever, but men go by their 
sympathies, not by argument ; and if I feel tho force of 
this influeuco myself, who bow to tho argument®, why may 
not others still more, who never have in tho samo degree 
admitted tho arguments ? 

“If or c'an I counlcKut tho danger by preaching or 
writing against Rone. I stvm to myself almost to have 
shot my last ariow iii the -Viticl^ on English Catholicity. 
It must he added, tlial the 'voiy circiiuistanco that I have 
committed myself against RoT.ohastho otfect of setting 
to sleep people ^usploious about me, which is painful now 
that I begin to lia\c sii^pkiors about myself. 1 mentioned 
my gciieial clifficiilty to Rogtr^ u year since, than whom I 
know no one of a ni(»re 11 uo and accurate conscience, and 
it was his spontaneous hha that I should give up St. 
Maij’s, if my fcolinc,s con^iiiucd. I mentioned it again 
to him lately, and ho did not rewor-^o his opinion, only 
expressed gxeat icluctim e to b'liore if must be so.” 

Mr. Koblo’b judgment was in favour of my retaining my 
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lining; at least for tlie present; wbat \rciglied wiMi mo 
most was his saying, *‘Yqu must oons-iler, nl oth* r v.ur 
retiring either frSm the Pastoral Caro only, or fiouiwiitiiig 
and printing and editing in the cause, \jould n(»t a soit 
of scandalous thing, unless it were done voiy waiily. It 
would be said, ‘Toti see he can go on lU) longer nith iLo 
Church of England, except in mere Lay Coininuiiion or 
people might say j’^ou ropcTiied of the ean«o altogethci. 
Till you see [your way to mitigate, if not roniovo nn\ 
evil] I certainly should advise you to stay.** I aiiswuod 
as follows : — 

“ Since you think I mat/ g > on, it ‘•c follow tluit, 

under the oiicamslantes, I ffiujhf lo d) sc Thoie aiv 
plenty of reasons for ii, directly it is allowed to ho Ian fill. 
The following considerations have much ueouciled my 
, feelings to your conclnsion. 

“ 1. 1 do not think that wo have yet made fail tiial hon 
much tho English Gnireh will btar. T know if is a 
hazardous experiment,— like p*’o\ing cmooi. T<1 ne 
must not take it for granted that the n ct il will buist in 
tho operation. It has borne at vaiious tina s, not to say 
at this time, a groat infusion of Catholic truth nithout 
damage. As to the icsult, viz. nhelhcr l]ii-» inofoss will 
not approximate tho whole Engli^'h Church, as a body, to 
Horae, that is nothing to us. For what we know, it may 
bo the providential means of uniting tho whole Church in 
one, without frobh sohisraatizing or use of private judg- 
ment.** 

Hero I observe, that, what was cont'^mjdated was the 
buisting of tho Cafholuihjot the Anglican Church, th«.t i«, 
my Huhj<(tive nlca of that Clmreh. Its buipiianf "itcaild i ot 
hurt her with tho Wv»rld, but would bo a disccncry that 
she was purely and o-scntially Ihoteatanf, and would Le 
really the hoisting of the engineer with his own petar.** 
And this was tho result, I continue ; — 
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“2. Say, tliat I move sympathies for Rome: in the 
same sense does Hooker, Taylor, Bull, &e. Their argu* 
menu may be against Rome, bat the synfpathies thoy raise 
must be towards Rome, bo far as Rome moiniains truths 
which our Church does not teach or enforce. Thus it is a 
question of degree between our divines and me. I may, if 
so be, go further ; I may raise sympathies more ; but I am 
but urging minds in the same direction as they do. I ain 
doing just the very thing which all our doctors have ever 
been doing. In short, would not Hooker, if Vicar of St. 
Mary^s, be in my difficulty P” — Here it may be objected, 
that Hooker could preach against Rome and I could not ; 
but I doubt whether ho could have preached effectively 
against Tronsubstantiation better than I, though neither 
he nor I held that doctrine. 

“ 3. Rationalism is the great e\il of the day. May not ^ 
I consider my post at St. Maiy^s as a place of protest 
against it P lam more cci tain that the Protestant [spirit], 
which I oppose, loads to infidelity, than that which I re- 
commend, leads to Rome. Who knows what the state of 
the University may bo, as regards Divinity Professors in 
a few years hence P Any how, a groat battle may be 
coming on, of which Milman’s book is a sort of earnest. 
The whole of our day may bo a battle with this spirit. 
May rve not leave to another ago its own evil, — to settle 
the question of Romanism P” 

I may add that from this time I had a curate at St. 
Mary*s, who gradually took more and more of my work. 

Also, this same year, 1840, I made arrangements for 
giving up the British Critic, in the following July, which 
were carried into effect at that dato. 

Such was about my state of mind, on the publication of 
Ti act 90 ill February 1841. I was indeed in prudence taking 
8t(»pa towaids eventually withdi*awingf!tom St. Maiy’s, and 
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I was not confident about my permanent adhesion to the 
Anglican creed; but I was in no actual perplexity or 
trouble of mind, ^or did the immense commotion conse- 
quent upon the publication of the Tract unsettle me again; 
for I fancied I had weathered the storm, as far as the 
Bishops were concerned : the Tract had not been con- 
demned: that was the great point, and 1 made much of it. 

^To illustrate my feelings during this trial, I \^ill make 
extracts from my letters addressed severally to Mr. Bowden 
and another friend, which have come into my possession. 

1. March 15. — ^'Tho Heads, I believe, have just done a 
violent act : they have said that my interpretation of the 
Articles is an evauion. Do not think that this will pain 
me. You see, no doctrine is censured, and my shoulders 
shall manage to bear the charge. If you knew all, or were 
here, you would see that I have asserted a great principle, 
and I ought to sufler for it that the Articles are to be 
interpreted, not according to the meaning of the writers, 
but (as far as the wording will admit) according to the 
sense of the Catholic Church.” 

2. March 25. — I do trust I shall make no false step, 
and hope my friends will pray for me to this efifect. If, 
as you say, a destiny hangs over us, a single false step 
may ruin all. I am very well and comfortable; but we 
are not yet out of the wood.” 

8. April 1.— “The Bishop sent me word on Sunday to 
write a Letter to him Hnhtantcr.* So I wrote it on Monday : 
on Tuesday it passed through the press : on Wednesday it 
was out : and to-day [Thursday] it is in London. 

“ I trust that things aio smoothing now ; and that wo 
have made a great step is certain. It is not right (o boast, 
till I am clear out of the wood, i. o. till I know how the 
Letter is received in London. You know, I suppose, that 
I am to stop the Tracts ; but you will see in the Loiter, 
though I speak guii^ what I feel, yet I have managed to 
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take out on my side my snuLbing’s worth. And this 
makes me anxious how it will he received in London, 

“ I have not had a misgiving for five^ininutes from the 
first ; but I do not like to boast, lost some harm come.’* 

4. April 4. — “Your letter of this morning was an ex- 
ceedingly great gratification to mo ; and it is confirmed, I 
am thankful to say, by the opinion of others. The Bishop 
sent mo a message that my Letter had his unqualifigd 
approbation ; and since that, ho has sent mo a note to the 
same effect, only going more into detail. It is most 
pleasant too to my feelings, to have such a testimony to 
the substantial truth and importance of ITo. 90, as I have 
had from so many of my friends, from those who, from 
their cautious turn of mind, I was least sanguine about. 
I have not had one misgiving my^olf about it throughout ; 
and I do tribt that what has hiipponcd ^vill be overruled^ 
to subserve the great eaiifco wo all have at licart/^ 

6, May 9. — “The Hisliops arc very desirous of hushing 
the matter up ; and I certainly have done luy utmost to 
co-operate with them, on the understanding that the Tract 
is not to ho withdrawn or condemned,” 

Upon this occasion several Catholics wrote to me; I 
answered ono of my ccrr»‘sp(‘ndents in the same tone : — 
“April 8.— You liaAo no to bo sui’priscd at the 
discontinuaiico of the Tricts. TYe feci no misgivings 
about it whatever, as if the cause of wlnit wo hold to be 
Catholic truth would sutfer thereby. My letter to my 
Bishop has, I trust, had tho effect of bi ingin g the prepon- 
derating aviliorliy of tho Church on our side. TSo stopping 
of tho Tracts can, humanly speaking, htop the spread of 
tho opinions wlikdi they have inculcated. 

“ Tho Tracts arc not No doctrine or prin- 

ciple has been concede*! by u>, or condtaniicd by aulhoi ity 
Tlio Bishop has but said that a ccitain Tract is ‘objection- 
able,' no reason being stated. I have* no intention what- 
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ever of yielding any one point whicli I hold on conviction; 
and that tlic authorities of the Church know full well.” 

In the suramor of 181-1, 1 found myself at Littlomoro 
without any harass or anxiety on my mind. T had detor- 
minod to put aside all controversy, and I set myself down 
to my translation of St. Athanasius; but, botweon July 
atnd November, I received three blows which broke me. 

1. I had got but a little way in my work, when my 
trouble returned on me. The ghost had come a second time. 
In the Arian Ilistoiy I found the vciy same phononieiioii, 
in a far bolder sha^ie, which I had fimnd in the lloiiophy- 
site. I had not ohsorxed it in 1832. Wonderful that; 
this should come upon me I I had not sought it out; I 
was reading and writing in my own lino of study, far 

,from the controversies of the day, on what is called a 
** metaphysical ” subject ; but I saw clearly, that in the 
history of Arianism, the pure Ainans were the Protestants, 
the semi-Ariaiis were the Anglicans, and that Homo now 
was what it was then. The truth lay, not with tho V/a 
Media, hut with what was called tho extreme party.” As 
I am not writing a work of controvcisy, T need not enlarge 
upon the argument ; I have stdd something on tho subject 
in a Volume, from which I have already quoted. 

2. I was in tho misery of this now nn settlement, when 
a second blow came upon me. Tho Pishops one alh'r 
another began to charge against me. It was a formal, 
detenninato movement. This was the real ‘^uiiflerbtaiid- 
ing that, on which T had acted on the first iippearan<‘e 
of Tract 90, had come to nought. I think the words, 
which had thou boon used to me, were, that perhap-s two 
or three of thorn might think it ncce'*sary to say hometliing 
in their charges but by this time they hud tided over tho 
difficulty of the Tract, and there was no one to enforce tho 
“understanding.” * They went on in this 's^ay, dirocling 
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charges at me, for three whole years. I recognized it 
as a condemnation ; it was the only one that was in their 
power. At first I intended to protest ; Aut I gave up the 
thought in despair. 

On October 17th, I wrote thus to a friend : ''I suppose 
it will bo necessary in some shape or other to re-assert 
Tract 90 ; else, it seem, after these Bishops’ Charges, 
as if it were silenced, which it has not been, nor do J. 
intend it should be. I wish to keep quiet ; but if Bishops 
speak, I will speak too. If the view wore silenced, I coiild 
not remain in the Church, nor could many others ; and 
therefore, since it is not silenced, I shall take care to show 
that it isn’t.” 

A day or two after, Oct. 22, a stranger wrote to me to 
sa}’', that the Tracts for the Times had made a young friend 
of his a Catholic, and to ask, ‘‘would I be so good as 
convert him back;” I made answer: 

“ If conversions to Home take placo in consoquonco of 
the Tracts for tho Times, I do not impute blame to them, 
but to those who, instead of acknowledging such Anglican 
principles of theology and ecclesiastical polity as they con- 
tain, bet themselves to oppose thorn. Whatever be the 
influence of tho Tracts, great or small, they may become 
just as powerful for Home, if our Church refuses them, as 
they would he for our Church if she accepted them. If 
our rulers speak either against tho Tracts, or not at all, if 
any number of them, not only do not favour, but even do 
not suffer the principles contained in them, it is plain that 
our members may easily he pei*suadcd either to give up 
those principles, or to give up the Church. If this stale 
of things goes on, I mournfully prophesy, not ono or two, 
but many secessions to the Church of Home.” 

Two years afterwurds, looking back on what had jiasscd, 
I said, There were no convorts to Home, till after tho 
condemnation of No. 90.” 
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3. A& if all this were not enough, there came the affair 
of the Jerusalem IMshoprio ; and, with a brief mention of 
it, I shall conclude 

I think I am right in saying that it had been long a 
desire with the Prussian Court to introduce Episcopacy 
into tho new Evangelical Religion, which was intended in 
that countiy to embrace both the Lutheran and Calrinistio 
bodies. I almost think I heard of tho project, when I was 
at Rome in 1838, at the Hotel of the Prussian Minister, 
M. Bunsen, who was most hospitable and kind, as to other 
English visitors, so also to my friends and myself. Tho 
idea of Episcopacy, as the Prussian king understood it, 
was, I suppose, very different from that taught in the 
Tractarian School : but stlU, I suppose also, that tho chief 
authors of that school would have gladly scon such a 
jncasure carried out in Prussia, had it been done without 
compromising those principles which were necessary to tho 
being of a Church. About the time of tho publication of 
Tract 90, M. Bunsen and tho thou Archbishop of Canter- 
bury were taking stops for its execution, by oi>pointing 
and consecrating a Bishop for Jerusalem. Jerusalem, it 
would seem, was conridered a safe place for the experi- 
ment; it was too far from Prussia to awakon the susrepti- 
bilitics of any party at homo ; if tho project failed, it failed 
without harm to any one; and, if it succeeded, it ga^o 
Protestantism a sfitOfd in tho East, which, in ussociation 
with tho Monophysito or Jacobite and Ih^'Kostoriun bodies, 
formed a political inslriunent for England, paiallel to tliat 
which Russia had in tho Greek Church, and Franco in tho 
Latlii. 

According! in July 1841, full of ihc Anglican difficulty 
on the question of Catholicity, I thus spoke of the Jeru- 
salem scheme in an Article in the British Critic : “ When 
our thoughts turn to tho East, instead of recollecting that 
there are Chrisiiaff Churches there, we leave it to the 
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Russians to take care of tlio Greeks, and tlio Prenoh to 
take care of the Romans, and wo content ourselves with 
erecting a Protestant Church at Jornsaiem, or with help- 
ing the Jews 10 rebuild their Temple ihore, or with 
becoming tbo august protectors of Nostoriaiis, Monophy- 
sites, and aU tho heretics wo can hoar of, or with forming 
a league with Iho Mussulman agednst Greeks and Homans 
together/’ c 

I do not protend, so long after rho time, to give a full 
or exact account of this measure in detail. I will but say 
that in tho Act of Parliament, mider date of October 6, 
1841, (if the copy, from which I quote, contains the 
measure us it passed the Houses,) provision is made for 
tho consecration of “ British subjects, or the subjects or 
citizens of anj' foreign state, to be Bishops in any foreign 
country, whether such foreign subjects or citizens be or be^ 
not subjects or ciiizons of the country in which they aro to 
act, and .... TOthout requiring such of them as may be 
subjects or citizens of any foreign kingdom or state to take 
the oaths of allegiance and supremacy, and tho oath of due 
obedience to the Archbishop for tho time being’’ • . . also 
that such Bishop or Bishops, so consecrated, may exercise, 
within such limits, as may from time to time be assigned 
for that purpose in such foreign countries by her Majesty, 
spiritual jurisdiction o\Cx* the miidtoi.rs of British congre- 
gations of the United Church of ULglaud and Ireland, and 
^ver aiwh othct* Prote^tinU Oongiogations, as may be desirous 
of placing themsolvos under his or their authority.” 

Now here, at th(» very time that the AngUcan Bishops 
were directing their censui’o upon me for avowing an 
approach to tho Caihulic Church not closer than I believed 
tho Anglican formularies would allow, they were on the 
other hand, frutorniziug, by their act or by their sufferance, 
w ith Protestant bodies, and allowing them to put themselves 
under an Anglinm Bid-op, without any renunciation of 
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their errors or regard to their du3 reception of baptism and 
confirmation ; while there was groat reason to suppose that 
the said Bishop wms iiitciidcd to make converts Iroiii the 
orthodox Greeks, and the sehibmatical Oriental bodies, hy 
imaiib of the influence of Imglaiid. l^iis was the third 
blow, nhich finally shattered my fallli in the Anglican 
Churcli. That Church was nut only forbidding any sym- 
pjithy or concurrence with the Church of Homo, but it 
actually was courting an intercommunion with Protestant 
Prussia and the heresy of the OrieiitaL. The Anglican 
Church might have the Apostolical succession, as had the 
Monophysites ; but such a<‘t5 as wore in progress led mo 
to the giaAost suspiflon, not that it A\ould soon cease 
to bo a Church, but thiif, since the IGlli century, it had 
never been a Church all along. 

^ On October 12th, I thus wrote to Mr. Bowden:—** We 
have not a siiiglo Anglican in J erusalcm ; so wo arc sending 
a Bishop to matv a eommunion, not to govern our own 
people, Next, tho excuse is, that there are converted 
Anglican Jews there who require a Bishop ; I am told 
there arc not half-a-do/eii. But ior thorn the Bishop is 
scut out, and for them he is a Bishop of tho circurndhioH ” 
(I think ho was a eonvcrt<*d Jew, who boasted of his 
Jewish deseout), ** against tho Epistle to tho Galatians 
pretty utuiiy. Thirdly, for tho sake of Prussia, lio is to 
take under him all tho foreign Protestants who will come; 
and the political advantages will bo so great, from the 
influence of England, that there is no doubt they ?n7/coino. 
They arc to sign the Conlevion of Augsburg, and there is 
nothing to sliuw that they hold ihf* doctrine of Baptismal 
llegenoration. 

** As to myself, I shall do nothing whfitover publicly, 
unless indeed it were to give jny signature to a Protest ; 
but I think it would bo out of place in me to agitate, having 
been in a way silt^itcd; but tho Archbishop is really 
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doing most grave work, of which we caimol see the 
end.'" 

I did make a solemn Protest, and sent it to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and also sent it to my own Bishop 
with the following letter 

“ It seemb as if I wore never to write to your Lordship, 
without giiiug you pain, and I know that my present 
subject does not specially concern your Lordship; yet, after 
a great deal of anxious thought, I lay before you the en- 
closed Protest. 

^*Your Lordship will observe that I am not asking 
for any notice of it, unless you think that I ought to 
receive one. I do this very serious act in obedience to 
my sense of duty. 

“ If the English Church is to enter on a new course, 
and assume a new aspect, it will bo more pleasant to 
me hereafter to think, that I did not suffer so grievous 
an o\ent to happen, without bcaiing witness against it. 

“May I he allowed to say, that I augur nothing but 
evil, if we iu any respect prejudice our title to be a 
branch of the Apostolic Church? That Article of the 
Creed, I need hardly observe to your Lordship, is oi 
such constraining power, that, if we will not claim it, 
and use it for ourselves, oilurs will use it in their own 
behalf against us. Jleii who learn whether by moans of 
documents or measuics, whether fiom the statements or 
the acts of pciaons in uuthoiity, that our communion is 
not a branch of the Ono Church, I foresco with much 
giicf, will be tempted to look out for that Church else- 
where. 

“It is to mo a subject of great dismay, that, as far 
as tho Church has lately spoktn out, on the subject of 
the opinions which 1 and others hold, those opinions arc, 
not meicly not Bunctionul (for that I do not ask), but not 
even 
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“I earnestly lif»po Taat jonr Loiil'-lnp t;\IU c\c\i e my 
freedom in llius s])ca\hij; to jun oi boiiio mr mix rs of jour 
Most Rev. and Riqlit R(\. Rodj. With i\ciy ltel!n ^2 
of reverent attadifticiit to jour Loi«Wnp, 

“ I um, &c.’* 


PKOl IM. 

’ “ Whereas the Chiin‘li of England has a ehiim on the 
allegiance of Catholic believers only on the ground of he r 
own claim to bo eousiderod a brandi of th» Catholic 
Church : 

“And whereas the recognition of htie*>js indiKct as 
well as direct, goes far to dcstioj such claiiii in the case of 
any religious body : 

“ a.Vnd whereas to admit maintainors of heresy to com* 
mmnion, without formal renunciation of their criors, goes 
far towards recognizing the same : 

“And whereas Lutheranism and Calvinism are hercsiiN, 
repugnant to Scripture, siiringing up three ccntuiios since, 
and anathematized bj East as well as West: 

“ And whereas it is reported that the lilost Reverend 
Primate and other Right Reverend Rulers of our Church 
have consecrated a Bishop with a view to exorcising spiri- 
tual jurisdiction over Protestant, that is, Lutheran and 
Calvinist congregations in the East (under the provisions 
of an Act made in the last session of Parliament to amend 
an Act made in the 2Cth year of the reign of his Majesty 
King Qcorge the Third, intitulal, * An Act to empower 
the Archbishop of Caiitorbuiy, or tho Archbishop of York 
for the time bcirig, to oonsccraie to the oflice of Bishop 
persons being subjects or citizens of countries out of his 
Majesty’s dominions ^), dispenring at the same time, not 
in particular cases and accidentally, but as if on principle 
and univeieally, witji any abjuration of error on tlie part 
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of bucli congregations, and with any reconciliation to the 
Church oil the part of the ])resicting Bishop; thereby giving 
some sort of formol recognition to the dfjptrincs which such 
congregations miint.dn : 

“And Tvhereas *1110 dioceses in England are connected 
together by so close an intercominunion, that what is 
done by authority iii one, iinmodbtcJy aifocts the rest : 

“ On these gioimds, T in niy place, being a priest of the 
English Chuith iiud Viiar of Bt. Mary the Virgin’s, 
Oxford, hy way of iJioving niy conscience, do hereby 
solemnly protest against the moabure aforesaid, and disown 
it, as removing our Chiircli from her present ground and 
tending to her disorganization. 

“John IIuniiy Newman. 

«No\embci 11, lOHr 

Looking back two jears afterwards on the above-men-* 
tionoci and other acts, on the part of Anglican Ecclesiasti- 
cal authoiities, I observed: “]Many a man might have held 
an abstract theory about iho Catholic Church, to which it 
was difficult to adjust the Anglican, — might have admitted 
a suspicion, or o\eTi painful doubts about the latter, — ^j^ot 
never have been impelled onwards, had our Eulers pre- 
served the quiosceiicc of former years; but it is the 
corroboiation of a picsent, living, and energetic hetero- 
doxy, that realizes and makes such doubts practical; it 
has been the recent speeches and acts of uutlioiitii s, who 
had so long been tolerant of Protestant error, which has 
given to inqiiirj^ and to theory its force and its edge.” 

As to tho project of a Jerusalem Bishopric, I never 
heard of any good or harm it has ever done, except what 
it has done for me ; which many think a great misfortune, 
and I one of tho greatest of mercies. It brought me on to 
tho beginning of the end. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


ElISTOBT OP MY UELTGIOUS OPINIONS FROM 1841 TO 13 J 5. 


§ 1 - 

From the end of 1841, 1 was on my death-bed, r( ^ntls 
my membership with the Anglican Church, thougli at the 
time I became aware of it only by degrees. 1 iiiiroduco 
what I have to say with tliw remark, by way ol* accounting 
for the chaiRcter of this remaining portion of my narrative. 
A death-bed has scarcely a history ; it ib a tedious dccliue, 
with seasons of rallying and seasons of fidling back ; and 
since the end is foreseen, or what is callod a niattcT of 
time, it has little interest for the reader, o^pocially if 1 h‘ 
has a kind heart. Moreover, it is a season when d<«>rs are 
closed and curtains drawn, and wdiou tlie sick man neitluT 
cares nor is able to record the stages of liis malady. I 
was in these circumstances, except so far as I was not 
allowed to die in peace, —except so far as friends, who had 
still a full right to come in upon me, and the public w'orld 
which had not, have given a sort of history to those last four 
years. But in consequence, my nanati\o must ho in groat 
measure documentary, as I cannot rely on my memory, ex- 
cept for definite particulars, positive or nogalivc. Lctti*rs 
of mine to friends since dead have come into my hands; 
others have been kindly lent me for the occasion ; and I 
have some drafts of , others, and some notes wdiich T made, 
though I have no strictly personal or contino''na memo- 
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randa to consult, and have unluckily mislaid some valuable 
papers. 

And first as to my position in tho -vl^w of duty ; it was 
chis: —1. I had given up my place in the Movement in 
my letter to tho Bishop of Oxford in tlio spiing of 1811 ; 
but 2. I could not give up my duties tounrds tlie many 
and various minds who had more or loss been brought into 
it by mo ; 3. I expected or intended gradually to fall back 
into Lay Communion; 4. I never contemplated leaving 
tho Church of England ; 6. I could not hold oflico in its 
service, if I were not allowed to hold the Catholic sense of 
the Articles ; 6. I could not go to Eome, while she suffered 
honours to bo paid to the Blessed Virgin and the Saints 
which I thought in my conscience to be incompatible with 
tho Supreme, Incommunicable Glory of the One Infinite 
and Eternal : 7. I desired a union with Rome under con- 
ditions, Church with Church ; 8. I called Littlemore my 
Torres Vedras, and thought that some day we might 
advance again within the Anglican Ohui*ch, as we had boon 
forced to retire ; 9. I kept back aU persons who were dis- 
posed to go to Rome with all my might. 

And I kept them back for three or four reasons; 1. 
because what I could not in conscionce do myself, I could 
not suffer them to do ; 2. because I thought that in various 
cases they were acting under excitement ; 3. because I bad 
duties to my Bishop and to the Anglican Church ; and 4, 
in some cases, because I had received from their Anglican 
parents or superiors direct charge of them. 

This was my view of my duty from the end of 1841, to 
my resignation of St. Mary’s in the autumn of 1843. And 
now I shall relate my view, during that time, of the state 
of the controversy between the Churches. 

As soon as I saw the hitch in the Anghcan argument, 
during my course of reading in the summer of 1839, 1 • 
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began to look about, as I liave said, for some ground wliicli 
might supply a /cntroversial basis for my need. The difii- 
culty in question had afifocted my view both of Antiquity 
and Catholicity ; for, while the history of St. Loo shovrod 
me that tho deliberate and eventual consent of the great 
body of the Church ratified a doctrinal decision as a part 
of revealed truth, it also showed that the rulo of Antiquity 
vjas not infringed, though a doctrine had not been publicly 
recognized as so revea^d, till oonturics after tho liiuo of 
the Apostles. Thus, whereas tho Creeds tell us that tho 
Church is One, Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic, I could not 
prove that tho Anglican conimimion was an integral part 
of the One Church, on tho ground of its teaching being 
Apostolic or Catholic, without reasoning in favour of what 
are commonly called tho Roman corruptions ; and I could 
,not defend our separation from Rome and her faith without 
using arguments prejudicial to those great doctrines con-* 
coiTiing our Lord, which are the very foundation of tho 
Christian religion. Tho Tia Media was an iinpoSiSiblo 
idea ; it was what I had called standing on one leg and 
it was necessary, if my old issue of tho controversy was to 
bo retained, to go further either one way or the other. 

Accordingly, I abandoned that old ground and took 
another. I deliberately quitted tho old Anglican ground 
as untenable ; though I did not do so all at once, but as I 
became more and more convinced of the state of tho case. 
The Jerusalem Bishopric was tho ultimate condemnation 
of the old theory of the Via Modia:— if its establishment 
did nothing else, at least it demolished tho saorodncss of 
diocesan rights. If England could bo in Palcstiuo, Romo 
might ho in England. But its bearing upon tho contici- 
versy, as I have shown in tho foregoing chapter, was much 
more serious than this technical ground. Erom that time 
the Anglican Church was, in my mind, either not a 
normal portion of tfliut One Church to which tho promises 
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wcic lujdo^ or ol least iii an abnormal state; and from 
that iiino I said boldly (as I did in my Protest, and as 
indeed I had oven intimated in my Let^r to the Bishop of 
Oxford), that the Olmrcli in which I found myself had no 
tlaini on ino, oxebpt on condition of its being a portion of 
the Ojio Oatholic Coniniunion, and that that condition 
must over bo borne in mind as a practical matter, and had 
lo bo distinctly proved. All this is not inconsistent with 
my saying dhovo that, at I his time, I had no thought of 
lea\ing the Church of £n<>land; becau&e I felt some of 
my old ohjcctions against Itomo as strongly as ever. I 
had no right, I had no leave, to act against my conscience. 
That was a lijgher rule than any argument about the 
Notes of the Church. 

Under lliosc civcuinstuncos I turned for protection to the • 
Note of Sanctity, uitli a view of showing that wo had at, 
least one of the necessaiy Notes, as fully as the Church of 
Home; oj*, at least, without entering into comparisons, 
that wo had it in such a sulScicnt sense as lo reconcile us 
lo our position, and to supply full evidence, and a clear 
direction, on tho point of practical duty. We had the 
Nolo of Life, — not any sort of life, not such only as can 
come of nature, but a supernatural Cbristhin life, which 
could only come direetty from above. Thus, in my Article 
in the British Critic, lo w’hich I liave so often referred, in 
January, 18 JO (before the time of Tract 90), I said of the 
Anglican Church that “she has the note of possession, the 
note ot freedom from party titles, tho nolo of life, — a tough 
life and u v^gnons; she has ancient descent, unbroken 
continuance, agreeiiicnl in doctrine with the Ancient 
Church.*' Presently L go on to speak of sanctity : “ Much 
us Homan Oatholic s may denounce us at present as sohis- 
niatieal, they could not resist us if the Anglican com- 
munion hud but that one note of tho Church upon — 
sanctity. The Cliurcdi of the day [4th •century] could not 
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resist Meletius ; his enemies were fiiMy overcome by him, 
by his mooknesB and hoKness, which mulled the mui-t 
jealous of tlicm.''e And I continue, arc aliuo'st con- 
tent to say to Romanists, account us not yet as a bran<*li of 
tho Catholic Church, thousjh we bo a branch, till we are 
like a branch, pro\ided that when do become like* a 
branch, then you consent to acknowledge us,’' A.c. *\ 2 id 
-so I urns led on in tho Arliclo to tliat shaip attack on 
English Catholics, for their shortcomings as rcguids Ibis 
Note, a good portion of which I ha\o already quiiftd in 
another place. It is there that 1 sixak n[‘ iho gii*at 
scandal which I took at thoir politic*il, and coidro- 

vcrsial bearing ; and this was a to< oiid icasoii wbj I fell 
back upon the Note of Sanctity, because it took mo aw^ay 
from the necessity of making any attack upon the doc- 
. trines of the Roman Chm*ch, nay, from tho consid(‘raiion 
of her popular beliefs, and brought me upon a ground on 
which I felt I could not muko a 3ui*»lake ; for wliat is u 
higher guide for us in B])Coulati()n and in pracii«*c, than 
that conscience of right and wrong, ot truth and lahcliood, 
those sontiments of what is decorous, coubi^teul, and noble, 
which our Creator has made a pari of our oiigiual nature? 
Therefore I felt I could not bo wrong in attacldog what I 
fancied was a fact, — tho unscrupulousiicss, the doccat, and 
the intriguing spirit of tho agents and ropresontativus of 
Romo. 

This reference to Iloline&s as tho true tost of a Church 
was steadily kept in view in what E wrote in coiuu'xiou 
with Tract 90 I say in its Introduction, “Tho writer 
can never be paily to forcing the opinions or projects of 
one school upon another; leligious changes sliovild bu the 
act of the whole body. No good can come of a ehaiige 
W'hich is not a development of feelings springing up freely 
and cahnly within the bosom of the wliolc body itself; 
every change in rciigiou” must bo “attended by deep rc- 
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pentance ; changes” must he “ nurtured in mutual love ; 
wo cannot agree without a supernatural inflaenco;” we 
must come “ together to God to do for ife what we cannot 
do for ourselves.” , In my Letter to the Bishop I said, “ I 
have set myself against suggestions for considering the 
differences between ourselves and the foreign Churches 
with a view to their adjustment.” (I meant in the way of 
negotiation, conference, agitation, or the like.) “Ouv 
business is with ourselves, — to make ourselves more holy, 
more self-denying, more iirimitive, more worthy of our 
high calling. To be anxious for a composition of differ- 
ences is to begin at the end. Political reconciliations are 
but outward and hollow, and fallacious. And till Eoman 
Catholics renounce political efforts, and manifest in their 
public measures the light of holiness and truth, perpetual 
war is our only prospect.” 

According to this theory, a religious body is part of the 
One Catholic and Apostolic Church, if it has the succession 
and the creed of the Apostles, with the note of holiuess of 
life ; and there is much in such a view to approve itself to 
the dmect common sense and practical habits of an English- 
man. Ilowever, with the events consequent upon Tract 90, 
I sunk my theory to a lower level. For what could be said 
in apology, when the Bishops and the people of my Church, 
not only did not suffer, but actually rejected primitive 
Catholic doctrine, and tried to eject from their communion 
aU who held it? after the Bishops’ charges? after the 
Jerusalem ‘^abomination*?” Well, this could bo said; 
still wo wore not nothing ; wo could not bo as if we never 
had been a Church ; wo wore “ Samaria.” This then was 
that low^cr level on which I placed myself, and all w’ho 
felt with mo, at the end of 1841, 

To bring out this auow Avas tho x)urpose of Four Sermons 


> Matt. xxiT. ISb 
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preached at St. Mary’s in December of that year. Hitherto 
I had not introduced the exciting topics of the ilay into 
the Pulpit * ; on ^is occasion I did. I did so, for the 
moment was urgent; there was gi*cat unsottlcment of 
mind among us, in consequence of those §amo events which 
had unsettled me. One special anxiety, very obvious, 
which was coming on mo now, was, that what was “ one 
man’s moat was another man’s poison.” I had said even 
of Tract 90, “ It was addressed to one sot of persons, and 
has been used and commented on by another still more 
was it true now, that whatever I wrote for the service of 
those whom I know to bo in trouble of mind, would become 
on the one hand matter of suspicion and slander in the 
mouths of my oi^poncnts, and of distress and surprise to 
those on the other hand, who had no difSculties of faith at 
all. Accordingly, when I published these Four Sermons 
at the end of 1843, 1 introduced them with a recommenda- 
tion that none should read them who did not need them. 
But in truth the virtual condemnation of Tract 90, after 
that the whole diflSculty seemed to have been weathered, 
was an enormous disappointment and trial. My Protest 
also against the Jerusalem Bishopric was an unavoidable 
cause of excitement in the case of many ; but it calmed 
them too, for the very fact of a Protest was a relief to their 
impatience. And so, in like manner, as regards the Four 
Sermons, of which I speak, though they acknowledged 
freely the great scandal which was involved in the recent 
episcopal doings, yet at the same time they might be said 
to bestow upon Ihe multiplied disorders and shortcomings 
of the Anglican Ohui’ch a sort of place in the Eovoaled 
Dispensation, and an intellectual position in ihe contro- 
versy, and the dignity of a great piunciple, for unsettled 
minds to take and use,— a principle which might teach 


* Vide Note C. Se^mm on Wwlwn md /nnoccRCc> 
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tliom to recognizo tlioir own consistency, and to be recon- 
ciled to tliomsolves, and wbich might absorb and dry up a 
niultitudo or their grudgings, discontents, misgivings, and 
qnestionings, and lead the way to humblo, thankful, and 
tranquil thought^ and this was the effect which certainly 
it produced on myself. 

The point of tho«-o Sermons is, that, in spite of the rigid 
character of the Jewish law, the formal and litoral force ,of 
its prccci)ts, and the manifest schism, and worse than 
schism, of tho Ten Tiibes,yct in fact they wore still recog- 
nized as a people by the l)i\iue Itercy; that tho great 
prophets Elias and Eliscus were sent to them ; and not 
only so, but wore sent to preach to them and reclaim them, 
without any intimation that they must be reconciled to the 
line of David and tho Aaronio priesthood, or go up to 
Jerusalem to worship. They were not in tho Church, yet 
they had tho means of grace and tho hope of acceptance 
with their Maker. The application of all this to tho 
Anglican Church was immediate whether, under the 
circumstances, a man could assume or exercise ministerial 
functions, or not, might not clearly appear (though it must 
be remembered that England had the Apostolic Priest- 
hood, whereas Israel hud no priesthood at all), hut so far 
was clear, that there was no c*all at all for an Anglican to 
leave liis Ohuich for Itomc, though ho did not behove his 
own to be part of the One Church: — and for this reason, 
because it was a fact that tho kingdom of Israel was out off 
from tho Tcmplo ; and yet its subjects, neither in a mass, 
nor as individuals, neither tho multitudes on Mount 
Carmel, nor the Shunammito and her household, had any 
command given them, though miracles were displayed 
before them, to break off from their own people, and to 
submit themscl\os to Judah**. 


* As 1 am not controTci&taliy, 1 nil o&ly here remark upon ttds 
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It is plain, that a theory such as this,— whether the 
maiks of a divine presence and life in the Anglican 
Church were suQicient to pro\e that she was actually 
within the covenant, or only siilficiciit to prove that she 
was at least enjoying cxtraoidiiiary and uncovenanted 
mercies, — not only lowered her level in a religious point 
of view, but w’Odkontd her controversial basis. Its very 
novelty made it suspicious ; and there was no guarantee 
that the process of subsidcnco might not continue, and 
that it might not end in a submersion. Indeed, to many 
minds, to say that England was WTong was even to say 
that Eome was right; and no ethical or casuistic leasoning 
whatever could overcome in their ta^-o the argument from 
prescription and authoiity. To this objection, os mado 
to my now teaching, I could only answer that I did not 
^inako my circumstances. I fully adoiowledged the force 
and effoctivencss of the genuine Anglican theoiy, and that 
it was all but proof against the disputants of Ilomo ; but 
still like Achilles, it had a vulnoiablo point, and that St. 
Leo had found it out for me, and that I could nut help it ; 
— that, were it not for matter of fact, the tlicuiy would be 
great indeed ; it would bo irresistible, if it w’ere only true. 
When I became a Catholic, the Editor of the Ohiistiun 
Observer, Mr. Wilkes, who had in former days accused 
mo, to my indignation, of tending towards Home, wrote to 
mo to ask, which of the two was now right, ho or I P I 
answered him in a letter, pait of wdiich 1 here insert, as it 
will servo as a sort of loave-teking of the great theory, 
which is so specious to look upon, so dillicult to prove, and 
so hopeless to woik. 

“ l^ov. 8, 1845. I do not think, at all moio than I did, 


argament, that there ib a gi<*<it ilia i«.acc b* twetn a comaiand, vihich prebup« 
pobus p1i}bxial, matcnal, and pnliti<dl (oidi^ioxis, and one iilitch is moral* 
To go to Jerusalein wdb a tnatlor of the bo 1} , not of tha souL 
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that the Anglican principles which I advocated at the date 
yon mention, lead men to the Church of Borne. If I must 
specify what I mean by 'Anglican principles,’ I should 
say, 0 . g. taking J^itiquity, not the exiting Church, as the 
oracle of truth ; and holding that the Apostolical Succession 
is a sufiGeiont guarantee of Sacramental Grace, without 
iinmi lolth the Christian Church throughout the iiorld. I 
think those still the firmest, strongest ground against 
B,oino— that is, if they can he held” [as truths or facts.] 
“ They have been held by many, and are far moro difficult 
to refute in the Bomon controversy, than those of any 
other religious body. 

“ For myself, I found I could not hold them. I left 
them. From the time I began to suspect their unsound- 
ness, I cciased to put them forward. "When I was fairly 
sure of their unsoimdness, I gave up my Living. When 
I was fully confident that the Church of Borne was the 
only true Church, I joined her. 

" I have Mt all along that Bp. Bull’s theology was the 
only theology on which the English Church could stand. 
I have felt, that opposition to the Church of Borne was 
part of that theology ; and that he who could not protest 
against the Church of Borne was no true divine in the 
English Church. I have never said, nor attempted to say, 
that any one in office in the English Church, whether 
Bishop or iucumbent, could be otherwise than in hostility 
to the Church of Borne.” 

The VJa Media then disappeared for ever, and a Theory, 
mode cxpiobsly for the occasion, took its place. I was 
pleased with my new view. I wrote to an intimate friend, 
Samuel F. Wood, Dec. 13, 1841 : “ I think you will give 
me tho credit, Caiissimc, of not undciwaluing the strength 
of tho fodings which draw one [to Bomo], and yet I am 
(I trust) quite clear about my duty to'remain whore I am; 
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indeed, mncli clearer tlian I was some time since. If it U 
not presumptuous to say, I have . • . a much more definite 
view of the promifecd inward Presence of Christ "sn iih us 
in. the Sacraments now that the outward notes of it ai€ 
being removed. And I am content to be vith Moses in 
the desert, or with Elijah excominunicatod from the 
Temple. I say this, putting things at the strongest.” 

• However, my friends of the moderate Apostolitui part}-, 
who were my friends for the very reason of iny ha\iiig 
been so moderate and Anglictin myself in general tone in 
times past, who had stood uj) for Tract 90 paitly fioni 
faith in me, and certainly from generous and kind h'oliiig^ 
and had thereby shared an obloquy which was none of 
theirs, wore naturally surprised and ofibnded at a line of 
argument, novel, and, as it appealed to them, wanton, which 
• threw the whole controversy into confusion, stultified my 
former principles, and substituted, as they would consider, 
a sort of methodistio solf-contomplation, especially abhor- 
rent both to my nature and to my past professions, for the 
plain and honest tokens, as they w'cro commonly received, 
of a di\ino mission in the Anglican Chinch. They could 
not tell whither I was going ; and wore still further an- 
noyed when I persisted in viewing the condemnation of 
Tract 90 by the public and the Bishops as so grave a 
matter^ and when I threw about what they considered 
mysterious hints of ^^eventualities/’ and would not simply 
say, An Anglican I was bom, and an Anglican I will 
die.” One of my familiar friends, Mr. Church, who was 
in the country at Christmas, 1841-2, reported to mo the 
feeling that prevailed about me ; and how 1 felt towards it 
wiU appear in the following letter of mine, written in 
answer : — 

Oriel, Doc. 24, 1841. Carissime, you cannot tell how 
sad your account of Moberly has made mo. His view of 
the sinfulness of the decrees of Trent is as much against 
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union of Churches as against individual conversions. To 
tell the truth, I never have examined those decrees with 
this object, and have no view ; but th^t is very different 
from having a d^iberate view against them. Could not 
he say which they arc? I suppose Transubstantiation is 
one. Charles Marriott, though of course he would not 
like to have it repeated docs not scruple at that. I have 
not my mind clear. Mobcrly must recollect that Palmei* 
[of Worcester] thinks thoj’' all bear a Catholic interpre- 
tation. For myself, this only I see, that there is in- 
definitely more in tho Fathers against our own state of 
alienation from Christendom than against the Tridontine 
"Decrees. 

The only thing I can think of,** [that I can have said 
of a startling character,] “ is this, that there were persons 
who, if our Church comniiltcd licrself to heresy, moner 
than think that there was no Church any where, would 
believe the Roman to bo the Church ; and therefore would 
on faith accept what they could not otherwise acquiesce in. 
I suppose, it would he no relief to him to insist upon the 
circumstance that there is no immediate danger. Indivi- 
duals can never bo answered for of course ; but I should 
think lightly of that man, who, for some act of the Bishops, 
should all at once leave tho Church. How, considering 
how tho Clergy really arc improving, considering that this 
row is even making them read the Tracts, is it not possible 
we may all bo in a better state of mind seven years hence 
to consider these matters? and may we not leave them 
meanwhile to tho will of Pro^idonco? I cannot believe 
this work has been of man ; God has a right to His own 
wwk, to do what lie will with it. May wo not try to 
leave it in His hands, and be content P 

* As tl>'ngs st*ind now, I do not tliink he would have objected to his opbion 

bein^ geneially kaowtu 
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*‘If you learn any tliiug about liartei, wliicli loads you 
to think that I con rolu^o him hy a hi In-, Icl mo kui)W, 
The truth is this,-^oui‘ j^ood Irlcnds do not ir.vl t!»e 
Fathers ; they assent to ns ftom the coiiiinoi* s.ii^o of the 
case : then, when the Failure, u:rl no, say mon^ than their 
common sense, they are drcadfally ^lLOLk^ d. 

“The Bishop of London has rojicted a man, 1. For 
holding any Sacrifice in the Euchaii^f. ‘2. The Ileal Pre- 
sence. 3. That there h a giaco in Ordinal ion*. 

“ Are we quite sure that the Bishops will not bo draw- 
ing up some stringent declarations of faiih ? Ts this what 
Moberly fears? Would the Uishop <>t' Oxford accept 
them ? If so, I should ho driven into tlio Relume lor the 
Destituto [Littlcmoro]. Ihit T promi*se ilobt'ily, I would 
do my utmost to catch all dangerous persons and clap them 
into confinement there.” 

Christmas Bay, 1841, I have been dreaming of 
Moberly all night. Should not he and the like see, that 
it is unwise, unfair, and impatient to aJe others, What 
will you do under circuinstancos, which have not, which 
may never come P Why bring fear, suspicion, and dis- 
union into the camp about things which are merely in 
posse? Ivatural, and exceedingly kind as Barter’s and 
another friend’s letters were, T think they have done great 
harm. I speak most sincerely when I say, that there are 
things which I neither contemplate, nor wish to emit cm- 
plate; but, when I am asked about them ten times, at 
length I begin to contemplate them. 

‘^IIo surely docs not mean to say, that miking could 
separate a man from the English Church, e. g. its avowing 
Socinianism ; its holding tho Holy Eucharist iu a tiociiiiun 

* I cannot prove this at tliis diblanre of time ; but I do not tbink it wrong 
to introduce hero the passage containing it, os T am imputing to the Bishop 
nothing which tho world would think disgraceiul, hut, on the contrary, what ti 
large religious body would ajl^we. 
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sense. Yet, he wouM say, it was not right to contompliite 
such things. 

“Again, our case is [diverging] from that of Ken’s. 
To say nothing of the last misorabl^ century, which has 
given us to %taTt from a much lower level and with much 
loss to Bpare than a Churchman in the 17th centuiy, ques- 
tions of doctrim are now coming in ; with him, it was a 
question of discipline. 

“If such dreadful events were realized, I cannot help 
thinking wo should all be vastly more agreed than wo 
think now. Indeed, is it pobsible (humanly speaking) that 
those, who have so much the same heart, should widely 
differ? But let this be considered, as to alternatives. 
What communion could we join? Could the Scotch or 
American sanction the presence of its Bishops and congre- 
gations in England, without incurring the imputation of 
schism, unless indeed (and is that likely P) they denounced 
the English as heretical P 

“ Is not this a time of strange providences P is it not 
our safest course, without looking to consequences, to do 
simply what we think right day by day P shall we not be 
sure to go wrong, if we attempt to trace by tmticipation 
the course of divine Pi'ovidence P 

“Has not all our misery, as a Church, arisen from 
people being afraid to look difficulties in the face P They 
have palliated acts, when they should have denounced 
them. There is that good feUow, Worcester Palmer, can 
whitewash the Ecclesiastical Commission and the Jerusalem 
Bishopric. And what is the consequence? that our Church 
has, through centuries, ever been sinldng lower and lower, 
till good part of its pretensions and professions is a mere 
sham, though it be a duty to make the best of what we 
have received. Yet, though bound to make the best of 
other men’s shams, let us not incur any of our own. The 
truest friends of our Church are they, who say boldly when 
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her rulcib aiv goiuj* wiong, and tlio cousoquencos ; and 
(to bpeak odUcLrosticalh) ^hcy are ino4 Llkclj to die ia 
tlio Church, wlio^ai*, nnlor 1h»'bO Mack ciicujnstancc^. 
most proi)ared to Joa\e If. 

And J will add, thaf, coii:*! If iin^‘ (lie of (JoeVs 
giacc which surround us, I am ^clv «"uigiiiiio, or lathf'r 
confident, (if it is right so to fipc.\k,) that our prayers and 
qiir alms will coiuf* n]> a* a memorial before God, and that 
all this miserable eontasion tends to good. 

Let us not then be anxious, and uiitieipnte diftbron'cs 
in pros 2 )oct, when vi*e agro^^ in tbe prc'^cnt. 

*‘P. H. I think wliMi fiicnds’* [i. e. the f vtrunf pait} J 
get over their Hi‘'t inisctth lucni of mind and cou‘-cquent 
vague a 2 )piehcnsio»u, wliich the now oilitudo of tin* 
Hibhopa, and our feelings ui)ou it, have brought about, 
they will got contented and satisfied. They will see that 
they exaggerated things. • . • Of course it w^ould have 
been WTong to aalieii>ate what one’s feelings would bo 
under such a painful contingency as tho Bibhops’ charging 
as they have done,— bo it bcemb to mo nobody’s fault. 
Nor is it wonderful that others” [moderate men] **aro 
staidlod” [i. c. at my Protcbt, &c. &c.] ; ”yet they should 
recollect that the more implicit the reverence ouo pays to 
u Bishoi), luore keen will be one’s perception of heresy 
in him. The cord is binding and compelling, till it snaps. 

Men of reflection would have seen this, if they had 
looked that way. Last spring, a very high churchman 
talked to me of resisting my Bibhop, of abking him for 
tho Canons under which ho acted, and so forth ; but those, 
who liave cult i\ a tod a loyal feeling towards their sui)eriors, 
are the riobt loving bor\anta, or the mobt zealous pro- 
testors. If others boeanu' so too, if the clorgy of Chcbtct 
denounced Ihoboresy of tbeir diocesan, they w'ould be doing 
their duty, and relieving themselves of tho share which they 
otherwise have in isny possible defection of their brothrta 
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'‘Ml Mlcihiou's [jDdV, Pec ember 26], Howl fidget I 
I iiO\r fear that the iic»le t wrolc yesterday only makes 
maulers ViTors,. by dtsciountj too much. is always my 

g/cat diffieullji . , 

“ Fn the piL-ifiit btiito of excitement on both sides, I 
thiuk 01 le,.t\iug out altogether my roassortion of ISTo. 90 
ill j.'j i''iofi(e to Volume G [of Parochial Sermons], and 
niLiny ihlse loports are at this time i» 
circi hil! li djoai Jiiin, lie hopes his well-Avishcrs will take 
tJsis ^I'^ulume a*' an iiidicatioa ul his real thoughts and feel- 
ings : those who arc not, ho leaves in God’s hand to bring 
^lU'in to a bettor iniud in TFis own time.’ What do you 
say to the logic, sentiment, and propriety of this?” 

An old frioud, ac a dislauco from Oxford, Archdeacon 
Hohcit I. Vf ilLcrfoi'c'', must Imve said bomething to me 
a< thi’. lihie, I do not laiovir uLat, which challenged a frank 
r ‘ply; tbr 1 disclosed to him, 1 do not know in what words, 
mv tiigutful snspieion, hitherto (ml} known to two persons, 
viz. hla hrolhor Henry and Mr. Frederic Rogers,* that, 
us aogards my Anglicanism, poihupb I might break 
di)\vii in the c\ont, — that iicrhaps wo wore both out of the 
Chill oh. T think 1 recollect expressing my difficulty, as 
(briiod fioiii the Aiiau and Monopuyoito history, in a 
tbrin ill whioli it w’ould be most intelligible to him, as 
being in fact an adulbsiou of Bishop Bull’s ; viz. that in 
tlie contiovorbles of tno early centuries the Roman Church 
was ever on the right side, which was of course eiprimd facie 
argument in favour of Rome and against Anglicanism 
now. Ife an.sw'crcd mo thus, under date of Jan. 29, 1842 : 
''I don’t think that I over was so shocked by any com- 
munication, which ivas eior made to me, as by your letter 
of tliis uoining. It lus ipiitD iiiiiiervodme. . . . I cannot 
but v;ii»o lo joii, though I am at a loss whereto begin. 
... I know Ci no act by which we have dissevered our- 
sAvos from llic communion (‘f tho Church Universal. . . . 

® Now Lord Ulacbfoid. 
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The more I study Scripture, the more am I impressed 
with the rc>cmblaiiCG between Iho Romish piinciplo in the 
Church and the liabylon of St. John. ... I am ready to 
grieve that I ever directed my thoughts to theology, if 
it IS indeed so uncertain, as your doubts seem to indi- 
cate.” 

While my old and true friends were thus in trouble 
about me, I suppose they felt not only anxiety but pain, to 
SCO that I was gradually surrendering myself to the iiiflii- 
enco of others, who had not their own claims upon me, 
younger men, and of a cast of mind in no small degree un- 
congenial to my own, A now school of thought was lising, 
as is usual in doctrinal inquiries, and was sweeping the 
original party of the Movement aside, and was taking its 
place. The most prominent person in it, was a man of 
elegant genius, of classical mind, of rare talent in literary 
composition : — Mr. Oakoloy. lie was not far from my 
own ago ; 1 had long knouTi him, fcliough of late years he 
had not been in residence at Oxford ; and quite lately, he 
has boon taking several signal occasions of renewing that 
kindness, which ho ever showed towards me when we were 
both in the Anglican Church. Ilis tone of mind was not 
unlike that which gave a character to tho early Movement ; 
lie was almost a tjqiical Oxford man, and, as far as I recol- 
lect, both in political and ecclesiastical views, would have 
been of one spirit with the Oriel party of 1826—1833. 
Lut ho had entered lute into the Movement; he did not 
know its first years ; and, beginning with a now start, ho 
was naturally thrown together with that body of eager, 
acute, resolute minds who had begun their Catholic life 
about the same time as ho, w'ho knew nothing about tho 
Via Iledia, but had licarcl much about Rome. This now 
puity rapidly formed ajid increased, in and out of Oxford, 
’ and, as it so happened, contemporaneously with that very 
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summer, wkon I received so serious a blow to my ecclesi- 
astical views from the study of tbo Iilonophysite contro- 
VGrs 3 \ These men cut into Ike oiiqii^l [Movement at an 
angle, fell acrosi^ its line of tkougkt, and then set about 
tuiniug that line in its own db’cction. Ihoy were most of 
them keenly religious men, 'with a tiac concern for their 
souk as the first matter of alJ, with a great zeal for me, 
but gi\ing little certainty at tlie time as to which way t^oy 
would ultimately turn. Some in tlio event have remained 
firm to Anglicanism, some have become Catholics, and 
some have found a refuge in Liberalism. Nothing was 
clearer concerning them, than that they needed to be kept 
in order ; and on me who had had so much to do with the 
making of them, that duty was as clearly incumbent ; and 
it is equally clear, from what I have already said, that I 
was just the jiorbon, above all others, who could not un- 
dertake it. There are no friends like old friends ; but of 
those old friends, few could help me, few could understand 
me, many wore annoyed with mo, some were angry, 
because I was breaking up a compact party, and some, as 
a matter of conscience, could not listen to me. When I 
looked round for those whom I might consult in my diffi- 
culties, I found the very hypothesis of those difficulties 
acting as a bar to their giving mo their advice. Then I 
said, bitterly, Ton are throwing me on others, whether I 
Mill or no.” Yet still I had good and true friends aromid 
me of the old sort, in and out of Oxford too, who were a 
great help to me. But ou the other hand, though I neither 
was so fond (with a few exceptions) of the persons, nor of 
the methods of thought, which belonged to this new school, 
as of the old sot, though I could not trust in their firmness 
of purpose, for, like a swann of flies, they might come and 
go, and at length bo divided and dissipated, yet I had 
an intense sympathy in their object and in the direction 
in which their path lay, in 6pif;e of ihy old friends, in spite * 
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of my old life-long prejudiccb. In spite of my ingrained 
fears of Home, and the decision of my reason and con- 
science against h(^ usages, in spite of my affection for 
Oxford and Oriel, yet I had a secret longing love of Rome 
the Mother of English Christianity, and I had a true devo- 
tion to the Blessed Virgin, in whose College I lived, whose 
Altar I served, and whose Immaculate Purity I had in one 
of my earliest printed Sermons made much of. And it 
was the consciousness of this bias in myself, if it is so to 
be called, which made me preach so earnestly against the 
danger of being swayed in religious inquiry by our sym- 
pathy rather than bj’’ our reason. And moreover, the 
members of this new school looked np to me, as I have 
said, and did me true kindnesses, and really loved me, and 
stood by me in trouble, when others went away, and for 
all this I w'as grateful ; nay, many of them were in 
trouble themselves, and in tho same boat with me, and 
that was a further cause of sympathy between us; and 
hence it was, when the new school came on in force, and 
into collision with tho old, I had not tho heart, any more 
than the power, to repel them ; I was in groat perplexity, 
and hardly knew where I stood ; I took their part ; and, 
when I wanted to be in peace and silence, I had to speak 
out, and I incurred the charge of weakness from some 
men, and of mystoriousness, shuffling, and underhand 
dealing from the majority. 

Now I will say here frankly, that this sort of charge is a 
matter which I cannot properly meet, because I cannot 
duly realize it. I have never liad any suspicion of my 
own honesty ; and, when men say that I was dishonest, I 
cannot grasp the accusation as a distinct conception, such 
as it is possible to encounter. If a man said to me, “ On 
such a day and before such persons you said a thing was 
white, when it was *1>lack,” 1 understand what is meant 
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w ell enough, and I can set mysolf to prove an a/ibi or to 
explain the mistake; or if a man said to me, '‘Yon tried 
to gain me over to your paity, iiitondin^ to take me with 
you to Eomc, but you did not suacc^,*’ I can give him 
the lie, and lay dbwn an assertion of my ovn as linn and 
as exact as his, that not from the ii^ro th^t I was first un- 
settled, did I ever altempt to gain any one over to nij^solf 
01 to my Iloinani 7 ing opinion*^, and that it is only his o\vn 
coxcombical fanc}^ which has bred such a thought in him : 
but my imagination is at a loss in presence of those vague 
charges, which have commonlj been brought against me, 
charges, which are made up of impressions, and under- 
standings, and inferences, and hearsay, and surmises. 
Accordingly, I shall not make the attemi)t, for, in doing 
so, I should be dealing blows in tlio air ; what I shall 
attempt is to state what I know of in5’'self and what I 
recollect, and leave to othois its application. 

Whilo T had confidciico in the Via Median and thought 
that nothing could overset it, I did not mind laying doAvn 
largo principles, which I saw would go further than was 
commonly perceived. I con»*idered that to make the Via 
Media concrete and substantive, it must be much more 
than it was in outline; that the Anglican Church must 
have a ceremonial, a ritual, and a fulness of doctrine and 
devotion, which it liad not at present, if it were to compete 
with the Eoman Church with any prospect of success, 
yucli additions would not remove it from its proper basis, 
but would merely strengthen and beautify it : such, for 
instance, would bo oonlraternities, particuLir devotions, 
rovoreneo for the Blessed Yirgin, prayers for the dead, 
beautiful churches, munificent oflerines to them and in 
them, mona^tic houses, and in«iny other observances and 
iiistit III ions, whith I usul to say belonged to us as much 
as to Home, though lloine bad app»'oi)iiatcd them and 
boasted of them, by reason of our liaving let them slip 
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firoui US. Tlu piinciplo, on wliidi all lliib turned, ia 
brought out in ono of the Letters 1 published on oceawon 
of Tract 90. age is moving,” L said, ‘ loW‘n’fl\ 

something; and most iinbappily the one religious com- 
tuunion among us, which has of Lite years been practioally 
in possession of this something, is » ho Oliuroh of Iloino. 
She alone, amid all the errors and e\iis ot her pivicti''‘d 
g}’stem, lias given free f-copo to the feelings of awe, mj story, 
tenderness, rovorenco, devotednoss, and other fecliiii>s 
which may be especially called Catholic. Tlie (piestion 
then is, whether wo shall give tliom np to the Jlora'in 
Church or claim them for onrsolve's. . . Hut it Me do 

give them up, m’o must gue np th * men nho cheii^h tlicui. 
We must consent cither to give up the men, oi to admit 
their principles.” Wilh those feelings I liankly admit, 
that, while I was working simply for the sake of the 
AngKcan Church, I did not at all mind, though I found 
myself laying down principles in its defence, Mdiich wont 
beyond that particular kind of defence which high-and-dry 
men thought perfection, and even though I ended in fram- 
ing a kind of defence, which they might call a icxolutitu), 
while 1 thought it a restoration. Thus, for illustration, I 
might discourse upon tho “ Communion of faints” in ,iuh 
a manner, (though 1 do not recollect doing so,) as might 
lead the way towards devotion to the Blessed Virgin and 
the Saints on the one hand, and towards prayers for the 
dead on the other. In a memorandum of the j'car 1844 or 
1845, 1 thus speak on this subject : ‘^If tho Churth bo not 
defended on establishment grounds, it mu 4 ho upon 
principles, Mliich go fur beyond their Iimncdlate ohjc'ot. 
Sometimes I saw those fnithcr ro'^ults, some times no*. 
Though I saw them, I somotimes did not say Hnit T s‘iw 
them: — so long as 1 thought theywero iucoiibistlcnl, nor 
with our Church, but only with tlio existing opiaiout, I 
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was not unwilling to insinuate truths into our Churchi 
which T thought had a light to be there/’ 

To so much I confobs ; but I do noj confess, I simply 
deny that I ever said any thing which socrotly bore against 
the Church of England, knowing it inysell^ iii order tliat 
others miglii unwarily accept it. Tt was indeed one of my 
groat difiBculties and causes oi‘ v<s,er\c, time went on, 
that I at length recognized in principles ^^hicll I hq^ 
honestly preached as ifAngbcan, cmicla'^ioiis favourable 
to the cause of Rome. Of course T did not like to confess 
this ; and, when interrogated, ^\as in consequcncG in per- 
plexity. The prime instance of this was the appeal to 
^Vntiquity ; St. Leo had overset, in my own judgment, its 
force as the special argument for Anglicanism ; yet I was 
committed to Antiquity, together with iho whole Anglican 
school ; what then was I to say, when acute minds urged 
this or that application of it against the Via Media ? it was 
impossible that, in such circumstances, any answer could 
bo given which was not unsatisfactory, or any behaviour 
adopted which was not mysterious. Again, sometimes in 
what I wrote I wont just as far as I saw, and could as little 
say more, as I could see what is below the horizon ; and 
therefore, when asked as to the consequences of what I had 
said, I had no answer to give. Again, somotimos when I 
was asked, whether certain concliibions did not follow from 
a certain principle, I might not be ablo to toll at tho 
moment, especially if tho matter wore complicated ; and 
for this reason, if for no other, because there is great differ- 
ence between a conclusion in Iho abstract and a conclusion 
in the concrete, and because a conclusion may be modified 
ill fact by a conclusion from some opposite principle. Or 
it might so happen that iny head got simply confused, by 
the very strength of the h>gic which was administered to 
mo, and thus I gave my sanclioii to conclusions which really 
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were not mine ; and wlion the report of those conclusions 
caino round to me through others, I had to unsay them. 
And then again, pcyliaps I did not like to see men scared 
or &canduli52cd by uiilbcling logical inlcroncos, which would 
not have troubled them to tlic djy of ihoir death, had they 
not been forced to recognize them. And then I It alto- 
gether the force of the maxim of Hi. Anibiosc, “ Non in 
d^lc(‘tica complacuit Deo salvum latere populum sniiin — 
I had a great dislike of paper logic. For myself, it was 
not logic that Manied ino on ; as well might oiio say that 
the quicksilver in the haromoter changes the weather. It 
is the concrete being that reasons; pass a nunibci of yoais, 
and I find iny mind in a now place ; how p the whole man 
moves; paper logic is but the locoid of it. All the logic 
in the world would not have mado me move faster tow’ards 
Home than I did; as well might you say that 1 ha\c 
arrived at the end of my journey, because I sec tho village 
cburch before me, as venture to assert that tho miles, over 
which my soul had to pass before it got to Rome, could bo 
annihilated, even though I had been in posscsbion of some 
far clearer view than I then hud, that Rome was my ulti- 
mate destination. Groat acts take time. At least this is 
what I felt in my own case ; and therefore to come to me 
with methods of logic had in it tlio nature of a provoca- 
tion, and, though I do not think I over showed it, mado 
me somewhat indifferent how' I met them, and perhaps led 
me, as a moans of relieving my iinpatieuce, to be mystoi'i- 
ous or irrelevant, or to give in beoauso T could not meet 
them to my satibfaction. And a greater trouble still than 
these logical mazes, was the introduction of logic into 
every subject whatever, so far, that U, as tins was done. 
Before I was at Oriel, T rceollect un acquaintance saying 
to mo that '‘the Grid Common Uoom stank of Logic.^ 
One is not at all pleased vdxen poetry, or eloquence, or do- 
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votioTi, is conbidorcd as if clxiofly intoiided to food -njIIo- 
giMWS. Now, ill saying all this, I am saying iiotliing 
against the deep piety and oarncstness which were cliarac- 
toristics of this second phase of tho Mtfvemont, in whic li I 
had taken so pf eminent a part. ^TLat I ha’vo been 
observing is, that this phase had a tojuloncy to bewilder 
and to upset me; and, that, instead of saying to, as I 
ought to have done, peiliaps from a sort of la/anc>.s I gave 
auswoib at random, i\hich have led to my appearing cl<?se 
or inconsistent. 

I have turned up two loiters of this period, which in a 
measure illustrate what I have been sajiiig. The first wms 
written to tho Eishop of Oxford on occasion of Tract 90 : 

March 20, 1841. No one can enter inio my situation 
but myself. I see a great many minds woiking in vaiious 
directions and a variety of principles with multiplied heal- 
ings; I act for tho best. I sincerely think that martcis 
would not have gone better for tho Ohmeh, had I ne\(.r 
written. And if I wiito I have a choice of difficulties. 
It is easy for those who do not enter into those difficulties 
to say, ‘He ought to say this and not say that,^ but things 
are woodorfally linked together, and I cannot, or rather I 
w'oiild not be dishonest. 'NYlieii persons too interrogate 
me, T am obliged in many eases to giio an opinion, or I 
seem to be underhand. Keeping silence looks like artifice, 
And I do not hkc people to coiisult or roe«pect mo, from 
thinking differently of my opinions from whot I know 
them to bo. And again (to use the proverb) what is one 
man’s food is another jiian’s poibon. ,^V11 these things 
make niy situation very diflioull. But that collision musi 
at some time ensue between members of the Church oj 
opposite scutiincnts, I have long been aware. Thotiim 
and mode La bom in the band of Pr<i\idence; I do iiol 
mean to exclude my own gi'oat impel fectlons in bringing 
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it about ; yot I still feel obliged to think tbo Tract 
necessary.’’ 

Tho second is taken from the notes of a letter wLicli I 
sent to Dr. Pusey in tho next year : 

“October 16, 1842. As to my beitg entirely with 
WarJ, I do not know the limits of my own opinions. If 
Ward says that this or that is a development from what 
I have said, I cannot say Yes or K'o. It i^ plausible, it 
imy bo true Of course the fact that the Roman Charch 
Im so dovolopod and maintained, adds great weight to the 
antpcodont plausibility. I cannot assert that it is not 
true ; but I cannot, with that keen pticcpiion whit'h some 
people liaio, appropriate it. It is a nuisance to me to l)e 
Jorced beyond what I can faiily accept. 

There was another source of tho perplexity with which 
at this time I was encompassed, and of tho reserve and 
mysteriousness, of which that perplexity gained for me the 
credit. After Tract 90 tho Protestant world would not lot 
me alone; they pursued me in ihe public journals to 
Littlemore. Reports of all lands wore circulated about 
me. “ Imprimis, wliy did I go u^) to I-iittlcmore at fill ? 
For no good purpose certainly; L dared not toll why.” 
Why, to bo sure, it was bard that I should bo obliged to 
say to the Editors of newspapers that I went up there to 
say my prayers ; it was hard to Jiavo to toll the world in 
confidence, that I had a certain doubt about tho Anglican 
system, and could not at that moment resolve it, or say 
what would come of it ; it was hard to have to coiifesa 
that I had tliought of giving up my Living a year or two 
before, and that this was a first step to it. It was hard to 
have to plead, that, for what I know, my doubts would 
vanish, if tho newspapers would be so good as to give mo 
time and let mo alone. Who w'ould over dream of making 
the world his confidant P yot I was considered insidiouau 
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slj’-, dislionost, if I would not open my heart to tho tender 
nicroies of the world. Hut they persisted: ‘‘What was T 
doing at Littleniorc Doing there ! \aTe I not retreated 
from you ? ha\e [ not given up my position and my place? 
am I aloixo, of lingli'ahiecn, not to hi\e the privilege 
to go where I will, no questions asked? am I alone to 
be followed about by jealous prying eyes, which talce note 
u hetlier I eo in at a baLk door or at the front, and who 
the men aie 'who lia])pon to call on me in the afternoon? 
Cowards! if I ad^ancfd oim step, you would run away; it 
ib not you that I ftar : “ Di me torrent, et Jupiter liostis.*' 
It is Waiise tho liisliops still go on charging against 
me, though I have quite given up : it is that bccret niis- 
gi\iug of heart which tells mo that they do well, for I 
have neither lot nor part with them: thib it is which 
weighs mo down. I cannot walk into or out of my house, 
but curious oyos are upon me. Why wdll j'’ou not lot me 
die in peace? Wounded brutes cicep into some hole to 
die in, and no one grudges it tbem. Let me alone, I shall 
not trouble you long. This was tho keen feeling which 
pierced me, and, I think, those are the very words in 
which I expressed it to myself. I asked, in the words of 
a groat motto, “TJbi lapsus ? quid feci?’’ One day when 
I entered my house, I found a flight of Under-graduates 
inside. Hoads of Ifouscs, as mounted patrols, 'w^alkcd 
their horses ruuud those poor cottages. Doctors of Di- 
\iuity dived into tho hidden rccobsos of that private tene- 
ment uninvited, and drew domestic conclusions from what 
they saw there. I had thought that an Englishman’s house 
was his castle; but Iho nowbpapti*s thought otherwise, and 
at last tho matter came before my good Bishop. I inseit 
liis letter, and a portion <»f my reply to him : — 

“ April 12, 1842. ^0 mnny- of tho charges against your- 
self aii<l yo\iV fiieiKL which I ha\e seen in the public 
journals have been, within my owui knowledge, false and 
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calumnious, that I am not apt to pay mucli attention to 
what is asserted with respect to you in the nowspaperb. 

“In^^ [a newspaper] “however, of Apiil D, there 
appears a paragraph in which it is asserted, as a matter 
of notoriety, that a ‘so-called Anglo-Cfatholio iMonasleiy 
is in process of erection at Liitlemorc, and that the cells of 
dormitories, the chapel, the refectory, the cloisters all may 
he seen advancing to perfection, under the oye of a Parish 
Priest of the Diocese of Oxford/ 

“ Now, as I have understood that you really arc possessed 
of some tenements at Litilcmorc,— as it is generally be- 
lieved that they are destined for the purposes of ^tudy and 
devotion, — and as much suspicion and jealousy are felt 
about the matter, I am anxious to afford you an oppor- 
tunity of making me an explanation on the subject. 

“ I know you too well not to be aware that you arc tho 
last man living to attempt in my Diocese a revival of the 
Monastic orders (in any thing approaching to the Romanist 
sense of the term) without previous communication with 
me, — or indeed that you should take upon yourself to 
originate any measure of importance without authority 
from the heads of the Chm'ch,— and therefore I at once 
exonerate you from the accusation brought against yon by 
the newspaper I have quoted, but I foci it nevertheless a 
duty to my Diocese and myself, as well as to you, to ask 
you to put it in my power to *conti*adict what, if unoon- 
tradicted, would appear to imply a glaring invasion of all 
ecclesiastical discipline on your part, or of inexcusable 
neglect and indifference to my duties on mim!* 

I wrote in answer as follows : — 

“April 14, 1842. I am very much obliged by your 
Tjordship’s kindness in allowing me to write to you on the 
subject of my house at Littlemore ; at the same time I feel 
it hard both on your Lordship and myself that the rest- 
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lessness of tlio public miuil should oblige you to requii*e an 
explanation of me. 

** It is now a uLolc year that I have been the subject of 
incessant misicjn’esciitation. A year binco I submitted 
entirely to jour Lordship’s authority; and, A\ith the in- 
tention of following out the paiticular act enjoiued upon 
me, I not only stopped the series of Tracts, on which I 
was engaged, but withdrew fiom all public discussion Ct 
Church nialtcij of the d<iy, or what may be called ecclesi- 
astical iDolities, I turned myself at once to the prepara- 
tion for the l^ress of the translations of St. Athanasius t*-> 
w Inch I had long wished to devote myself, and I intended 
and intend to employ myself in tho like theological studies, 
and in tho concerns of my own parish and in practical 
woiks. 

‘‘With tho same \iew of personal improvement I was 
led moro seriously to a design which had been long on my 
mind. For many years, at least thirteen, I have wished 
to give myself to a life of greater religious regularity than 
I have hithei’to led ; but it is very unpleasant to confess 
such a wish even to my Bishop, because it seems arrogant, 
and because it is committing me to a profession which 
may como to nothing. For what have I done that I am 
to bo called to account by the world for my private actions, 
in a way in w’hich no one else is called P Why may I not 
have that liberty which all others are allowed ? I am often 
accused of being underhand and xmeandid in rospect to tho 
intentions to which I have been alluding; but no one likes 
his own good resolutions noised about, both from mere 
common dcUcacy and from fear lest he should not bo able 
to fultil thorn. I feel it very cruel, though tho parties in 
fault do not know what they are doing, that very sacred 
mutters between me and my conscience are made a matter 
of public talk. May I take a case parallel though differ- 
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eiii ? bupposo a jjorson in prospect of niaiiiago ; would lie 
like the biibjoct cli^eu-i&ed in newbpapers, and paities, cir- 
cumbtances, &e., publicly dcmaiidod of him, at the 
penalty of being aacu&od of craft and duplicity P 

“The resukuiou I spoak of has been iakon with refer- 
ence to myself alone, and has been contemplated quite 
independent of Iho co-operation of any other human being, 
and without reference to piicocss or failure other than per- 
sonal, and without repaid to the blame or approbation of 
man. And being a resolution of yeai'b, and one to whicli 
I feel God h is <*all(\l mo, and in which 1 am \iolating no 
lulo of the (Jhuivh any luoic than if I married, I should 
have to ansv\tr lor it, if I did not pursue it, as a good 
Providence made openings for it. In pui‘suing it then I 
am thinking of myscK alone, not aiming at any ecclesiasti- 
cal or eiwternal effects. At the same time of course it would 
be a great comfort to mo to know that God had put it into 
the hearts of others to pursno their personal edification in 
the same way, and unnatural not to wish to have the 
benefit of their j)jesonco and oncoiiragcaueiit, or not to 
tliiiik it i great infiingoment on ^ho rights of conscience 
if such personal and private icsolulions wore interfered 
with. Your Lordship will allow me to add my firm con- 
viction that such religious resolutions are most necessary 
for keeping a certain class of auiuds firm in their allegiance 
to our Ohuioh ; but still I can as truly say that my own 
icason for any thing I have done has been a personal one, 
without whijh I should not have entered upon it, and 
which I hope to pursue whether with or without the sym- 
pathies of others puiauing a similar course 

*• As to my intentions, I purpose to live there myself a 
good deal, as 1 have a resident curate in Oxford. In doing 
this, I believe I am eontultirg for the good of parish, 
as my popubtion at Littlemore is at least equal to that of 
tit. Mary’s in Oxford *and tbo whole o[ Littlemore is double 
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of it. It lias becu very much neglected ; and in providing 
a parsonage-house at J itllciuorc, n'l this will be, and will 
be called, I conceive I am doing a v<»ry groat benefit to 
my people. At Aho sumo time it has appeared to me that 
a partial or temporary rotiroment from St. Mary’s Church 
might bo expedient under the jirorailing excitement. 

“As to the quotation from the [newspaper], which I 
have not seen, your Jjordbhip will perceive from wha^^ I 
have said, tliat no 'monastery is in process of erection;’ 
there is no 'chapel;’ no 'refectory,’ haidly a dining-room 
or parlour. The ' cloisters ’ are my shed connecting the 
cottages. I do not understand what 'cells of dormitories' 
means. Of course I can repeat your Lordship’s words 
that 'I am not attempting a revival of the Monastic 
Orders, in any thing approaching to the Romanist sense 
of the term,’ or ' taking on myself to originate any measure 
of importance without authority from the Heads of the 
Church.’ I am attempting nothing ecclesiastical, but 
something personal and private, and which can only be 
made public, not piivate, by ncw&papcrs and letter- writers, 
in which sense the most sacred and conscientious resolves 
and acts may certainly be made the objects of an unman- 
nerly and unfeeling curiosity.” 

One calumny there was which the Bishop did not be- 
lieve, and of which of course he had no idea of speaking. 
It was that I was actually in the service of the enemy. I 
had forsooth been already received into the Catholic 
Church, and was rearing at Littlcmore a nest of Papists, 
who, like me, wore to take tho Anglican oaths which they 
disbelieved, by virtue of a dispensation from Rome, and 
thus in due time wore to bring over to that unprincipled 
Church great numbers of the Anglican Clergy and Laity. 
Bishops gave thoir countenance to this imputation against 
me. The case was simply this as I made Littlemore a 
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placo of retirement for myself, so did I offer it to others. 
There wero young men in Oxford, whose testimonials for 
Orders had been^rofusod by thoir Colleges; there wero 
young clergymen, who had found thenxsolves unable from 
conscicnco to go on with their duties, and had thrown up 
their parochial engagements. Such men wore already 
going straight to Romo, and I interposed; I interposed 
for the reasons T have given in the beginning of this por- 
tion of my narrative. I interposed from fidelity to my 
clerical ongagomontjS, and from duty to my Bishop ; and 
from the interest which I was bound to take in thorn, and 
from boliof that they wore premature or excited. Thoir 
friends besought mo to quiet thorn, if I could. Some of 
them came to live with mo at Littleinore. They were lay- 
men, or in tho placo of laymen. I kept some of them 
back for several years from being received into the Catho- 
lic Church. Even when I had given up ray living, I was 
still bound by my duty to thoii* parents or friends, and I 
did not forgot still to do W’hat I could for thorn. Tho 
immediato occasion of ray resigning St. Mary’s, was tho 
unexpected conversion qf one of them. After that, I folt 
it was impossible to keep my post there, for I had been 
unable to keep my word with my Bishop. 

The following letters refer, more or less, to these men, 
whether they were actually with mo at Littlomore or 
not: — 

1. “March 6, 1842. Church doctrines are a powerful 
weapon ; they were not sent into the world for nothing. 
God’s word docs not return unto Him void : If I have 
said, as I have, that tho doctrines of tho Tracts for tho 
Times would build up our Church and destroy parties, I 
meant, if they were used, not if they were denounced. 
Else, they will be as powerful against us, as they might 
be powerful for us. ^ 

“If people who have a liking for another, hear him 

N 
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called a Roinuii Caiholie^ they will s.y, ‘Then after all 
Honianiain is no such bad thing/ All Ihcbo persons, who 
are making the cry, are fultilliny theii* own propheej. 
If all the woild agfco in telling a man, he bus no business 
in our Church, he will at length begin to think ho has 
none. How easy is it to ijcisiudo a nitin of any thing, 
when numbers affiini it ! gieal i-s the lorco of imagina- 
tion. Did oA’ory ono who met \ on in the streets look hari 
at you, you would tJiiiik jou «oio soiiiehow in fault. I do 
not know any thing so iiiitating, so imsottllng, cspc'cially 
in the case of young poibons, when they are going on 
calmly and unconscioubly, ohojing their Church and fol- 
lowing its divines, (T am speaking fiom facts,) as sud- 
denly to their sui prise to be conjured not to make a leap, 
of which they have not a dream and from which they are 
far remoyed.** 

Si!. 1843 or 1844. “ I did not explain to you suflScioutly 
tho state of mind of those who woio in danger. X only 
bpokc of those who wore convinced that our Cliiirch was 
external to tho Ohuich Catholic, though they felt it unsafe 
to trust their own piivaio convictions; but there aro two 
other states of mind; 1. that of those who arc uncon- 
sciously near Home, and w’hoso dchjjuir about oiu* Church 
W’ould at once dovclopo into a state of conscious approxi- 
mation, or a j^?«r^b<-rcsolution to go over ; 2. those who feel 
they can with a safe conscicuco remain with us wldle they 
arc allowed to in behalf of Catholic isai, i. c. as if by 
such acts they were pulling our Church, or at least that 
poition of it in which they were included, in tho position 
of catechumens.” 

3. “Juno 20, 1843. I return the very pleasing letter 
j ou have poriuittcd me to read. *\Vhat a sad thing it is, 
that it bhould be a plain duty to restrain one's sympathies, 
and to keep them fiom boiling over ; but I suiipose it is a 
nutter of common piudence. 
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“Things ai*o very feuioa's hoic; hat I blioahl not liho 
you to say so, as it might do no goo'h The ^Uitliaitks 
find, that, by tlu Statutes, they La\o moie tL.*u niillt ’.y 
power ; and iho gciioial iuipicbbiou scoyis lo be, tir.t tl y 
intend to excit il, and put tlo\#n (UlholiciMu. at aiy 
I belicvo that by the Statut* a. they can prcuty iicaily va-s- 
pond a Prodchor, l\s> so orcausiiigdi'Stmioii,nitIiout 
assigning their grounds in tbo parlicuLi ca^e, nay, bini'jli 
him, or impribon liim. If bO, all holders of profoiment in 
the University should make us quiet an mt as <h(*y can. 
There is more exasperation on both sidcc at this nKanout. 
as I am told, than oAor there WcS.” 

4. “July IG, 1818. 1 assuio jou that I fO, whh only 
too much sympathy, ^^lut you bay. You need no(» Lo told 
that tlio whole bubjoct ot our position is a siilij ct of 
anxiety to others beside yourself. It is no good attempl- 
ing to ofler advice, when perhaps I might ruiso ilifficulties 
instead of removing thorn. It seems to me cjuito a case, 
in which you bhould, as far as may bo, make up yonr mind 
for yoursolf. Oomo to Little more by all moan s. Wo bluill 
all rejoice in your company ; and, if quiet and roLirement 
are able, as they very likely will be, to reconcile you to 
things as tliiy aio, you '•hail hu\o your fill of tlicin. lEow 
distrosbod poor Ilcniy Wilberfoico must be ! JSLiiowiiig 
how ho values yon, I feel for him; but, alas ! ho luib liib 
own position, and cvoiy one elso has his own, and the 
misery is that no tw’o of us havo exactly tho bdino. 

“It is very kind of you to bo so frank and open wiih 
mo, as you are; bufc this is a time whkh throws together 
persons who feol alike. May I without tal Jng a lih^i ty 
sign myself, yours ofFcctionalcly, &e.” 

0. “August 30, 1843. A. Ih has buddonly confoirntd 
to tho Church of Eomo. IIo was away for thieo weeks. 
I suppose I must say in my defence, that ho piomised uo 
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(libtinctly to remain in our Churcli three years, before 1 
received him here.’* 

6. Juno 17, 1845. I am concerned jto find you speak 
of me in a tone of distrust. If you knew me ever so little, 
instead of hearing of me from persons who do not know mo 
at all, you would think diflerently of me, whatever you 
thought of ray opinions. Two years since, I got your son to 
tell you my intention of resigning St, Maiy’s, before I madg 
it public, thinking you ought to know it. When you ex- 
pressed some painful feeling upon it, I told him I could not 
consent to his remaining here, painful as it would bo to 
mo to part with him, without your wiittcn sanction. And 
this you did mo the favour to give. 

" I believe you will find that it has been merely a deli- 
cacy on your son’s part, which has delayed his speaking to 
you about mo for two months past ; a delicacy, lost he 
should say either too much or too little about me. I have 
urged him several times to speak to you. 

Nothing can ho done after your letter, but to recom- 
mend him to go to A. B. (his home) at onco. I am very 
sorry to part with him.” 

7. The following letter is addressed to Cardinal Wise- 
man, then Vicar Apostolic, who accused me of coldness in 
my conduct towards him : — 

“ April 16, 1845. I was at that time in charge of a 
ministerial oiEce in the English Church, with persons 
entrusted to me, and a Bishop to obey ; how could I pos- 
sibly writo otherwise than I did without iHiolating sacrod 
obligations and betraying momentous interests which wero 
upon me P I felt that my immediate, undeniable duty, 
clear if any thing was clear, was to fulfil that trust. It 
might be right indeed to giv<' it up, that was another 
thing; but it never could bo right to hold it, and to act 
as it I did not hold. it. .... . If you know luc, you 
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would acquit me, 1 lliiiik, of having ever felt towards your 
Lordship in an uiifiiciidly spirit, or over having Lad a 
shadow on my mind (us far us I duro w ilncsb about inysolf) 
of what might bo called controversial rivalry or desiro of 
getting the bettor, or fear lost the world should think T 
hud got the worse, or irritation of any kind. You are too 
Ivind indeed to imply this, and yet your words lead mo to 
say it. And now in like manner, pray believe, thougli I 
cannot explain it to you, that I am encompassed with 
responsibilities, so great and so various, as utterly to over- 
come mo, unless I have mercy from Him, w^ho all through 
my life has sustained and guided me, and to whom 1 can 
now submit myself, though men of all parties are thinking 
evil of me.*^ 

Such fidelity, however, was taken in imiam j)arfem by 
the high Anglican authorities ; they thought it insidious. 
I happen still to have a corrcspondonco which took place 
in 1848, in whicli the chief place is filled by one of 
the most eminent Bishops of the day, a theologian and 
reader of the Fathers, a moderate man, who at one time was 
talked of as likv.ly on a \ acaucy lo buceeocl to the Primacy. 
A young clergyman in his diocese became a Catholic; the 
papers at once leportod on authority from '*a veiy high 
quarter, that, after his reception, “ the Oxford men had 
been recommending him to retain his living.” I had 
reasons for thinking that the allusion was made to me, and 
I authorized the Editor of a Paper, who had inquired of mo 
on tho point, to give it, as far as I was concerned, an 
unqualified contradiction — when from a motive of deli- 
cacy he hesitated, I added my direct and indignant con- 
tradiction.” “ Whoever is tho author of it,” I coutinueO. 
to tho Editor, “ no correspondence or intercourse of any 
kind, direct or indirect, has passed hetweeu Mr. S. and 
myself, since his conforming to the Church of Home, 
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exCf'pT luy formally and merely acknowledging tlio receipt 
of his letter, in wliicli ho inforniod mo of the fact, without, 
as far as I reeolloct, my expressing aiij opinion upon it. 
You may state this as broadly as I have set it down.” My 
denial wes told to Iho Ehliep ; what took place iif>on it is 
given in a letter fiom which I copy. My father showed 
the letter to the BUhop, who, as ho laid it dowm, said, 
‘ Ah, tlio^c Oxford men aro not ingenuous.^ *ITow do you 
mti n P’ j'skod my fathrr. ‘Why,’ said the iliishop, ‘ they 
ad\isLd ]Mr. B. H, to retain liis living after ho turned 
Odtliolic. T know’’ that to bo a fact, because A. B. told me 
so.’” ‘*The Bishop,” continues the letter, “who is per- 
haps the most influential man in reality on the bench, 
c\idontly believes it to be the truth.” Upon tliis T)r. 
Pusoy wrote in my behalf to the Bishop ; and the Bishop 
iii'itaiitl r heat a retreat . “ I havo the honour,” ho savs in 

tlie nufogiMidi i hicli T traiTscribe, “to acknowledge llie 
locoipt of you., note, and t^^ Swiy in leplj’’ that it has not 
b* en stated by mo, (though such a statement lias, I believe, 
appvjed in some of tho Public Prints,) that Mr. Newman 
1 ad ad'i‘-od Mr. B. S. to retain his living, after ho had 
foisiken our Clmrcli. But it bass boon stated to me, that 
Mr. Newm in v/as in close correspondence with Mr. B. S., 
and, hoii*g fully awaio of his state of opinions and feelings, 
j4 1 achiicd l.i^ « to con iniio in our eoinmunion. Allow 
me to Ldd,” ho -aji. to Dr. Pusey, “that noilhor your 
nauv*, nor lint of Mr. Xcble, was moiilioned to me in con- 
nexion w'ith that of Ifr. B. 8.’’ 

1 w'ds not going to let tho Bishop off on this evasion, so 
1 x^iotolo him myself. After quoting his Letter to Dr. 
I’n^cy, 3 coiili.iued, “I beg to trouble your Lordship with 
uiy own account oi tho two allegations” [close correspond^ 
f u'’ «?r(OV, <5lc.] “which are contained in your 
ctatnnent, and which have Icl to your speaking of mo in 
tins vdilch I hope never to deserve. 1. Since Mr. B. *S. 
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has boon in your Lord-sliip's dioocse, I have soon him in 
Common rooms or piivato parties in Oxford two or three 
times, nlicii I neyor (as far as I can recollect) had any 
conversation ^^^tll him. Daring the smno time I have, to 
the best of my memory, written to him three lettovb. One 
was lately, in arkuon lodgment of his infonaing rac of his 
change of religion. Another was last summer, when I 
(jsked him (to no purpose) to come and stay with me in 
this place. The earliest of the three letters was wriftoTi 
jubt a year since, as far ns I recollect, and it certainly was 
on iho subject of his joining tho Church of Dome. I wrote 
this letter at the earnest wibh of a friend of his. I cannot 
be sure that, on hib replying, T did not send him a brief 
note in exphinalion of points in my lot ter which he had 
misapprehonded. I cannot leeolloct any other correspond- 
ence between us, 

“ 2. As to my knowledge of his opinions and feelings, 
as far as I remember, the only point of perplexity which I 
knew, the only point which to this hour I know, ns press- 
ing upon him, was that of tho Pope’s supremacy. lie pro- 
fessed to bo searching Antiquity whether the too of Tlomo 
had formcily that relation lo the whole Church which 
Roman Catholics now assign to it. My letter was directed 
to the point, thfit it was his duty not to perplox himself 
with argunionls on [such] a question, , . . and to put; it 
altogether U'sidc. ... It is hard that I am put upon my 
memory, without knowing the details of the statement 
made against mo, considering the various corrospondcnce 
in '^hich I am from time to time unavoidably engaged. . . 
Be assured, my Loril, that there are very definite limits, 
beyond which perbons like me would never urge anolhor 
to retain prcfcimcnt in tho English Church, nor would 
retain it themselves ; and that the censure which has boon 
diroc'tcd against them by so many of its Rulers has a very 
grave boaiing npod those limits.” The Bibhop leplicd in 
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a civil letter, and sent my own letter <o Lis original In- 
formant, wlio wrote to mo tlio letter of a gentleman. It 
seems that an anxious lady had said something or other 
which had been misinterpreted, against hor real meaning, 
into the calumny which was circulated, and so the repoit 
vanished into thiu air. I closed the correspondence with 
the following Letter to the Bishop : — 

hope your Lordship will believe me when I say, thgt 
statements about me, equally incorrect with that which 
has come to your Lordship’s ears, are from time to time 
reported to me as credited and repeated by the highest 
authorities in our Church, though it is very seldom that I 
have the opportunity of denying them. I am obliged by 
your Lord^ip’s letter to Dr. Pusey as giving me such an 
opportunity.” Then I added, with a purpose, “Your 
liordship wdll observe that in my Letter I had no occasion 
to proceed to the question, wlietlior a person holding 
Homan Catholic opinions can in honcbty remain in our 
Church. Lost then anj mibConrcj)tion should arise fioni 
my silence, I hero take the liberty of adding, that I see 
nothing wrong iu such a person's continuing in commu- 
nion with us, provided he holds no preferment or office, 
abstains from tho management of ecclesiastical matters, 
and is bomid by no subscription or oath to our doctrines.” 

This was wiitten on March 8, 1813, and was in antici- 
pation of my own retirement into lay communion. This 
again loads me to a remark i—for two years I was in lay 
communion, not indeed being a Catholic iu my convictions, 
but in a state of serious doubt, and with the probable j)ro- 
spect of becoming somo day, what as yet I was not. Under 
these circumstances I thought the best thing I could do 
was to give up duty and to throw myself into lay commu- 
nion, romainiug an Anglican. I could not go to Home, 
while 1 thought what I did of the devotions she sanctioned 
IU the Blessed Yirgin and the Saints.* I did not givo up 
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my fellowship, for I coiild not Le siuu that my doubts 
would not be reduced or overcome, however unlikely I 
might consider buch an event. But I gave up my living ; 
jind, for two years Seforo iny conversion, I took no clerical 
duty. My last Sermon was in September, 1843 ; then I 
remained at Littlemoie in quiet for t\\ o years. But it was 
made a subject of reproach to me at the time, and is at 
flns day, that I did not leave the Anglican Church sooner. 
To me this seems a wonderful charge ; why, even had I 
been quite sure that Borne was the time Church, the 
Anglican Bishops would have had no just subject of com- 
plaint against me, provided I took no Anglican oath, no 
clerical duty, no ecclesiastical administration. Do they 
force all men who go to their Chuichcs to believe in the 
39 Articles, or to join in tho Athanasian Creed ? How- 
ever, I wms to have other measure dealt to mo ; great 
aiitlioritios ruled it so; and a great controversialist, Mr. 
Stanley Faber, thought it a shame that I did not leave the 
Church of England as much a» ten years sooner than I 
did. Ho said this in print between tho years 1847 and 
1849. His nephew, an Anglican clergyman, kindly 
wished lo undccei^o him on this point. So, in the latter 
year, after some coi respond ence, I wrote tho following 
letter, which will bo of service lo this narrative, from its 
chronological notes : — 

“Doc. 0, 1849. Your uncle says, *If he (Mr, U.) will 
declare, sans j[)Jirase, as tho French say, that I have 
laboured under an entiro mistake, and that he was not a 
concealed Bomanist during the ten years in question,^ (I 
suppose, the last ten years of my membership with tho 
Anglican Church,) ‘ or during any part of tho time, my 
controversial antipathy will be at an end, and I will 
readily express to him that I am tinily sorry that I have 
made such a mistake.’ 

So candid an avowal is what I should have expected 
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froia a mind like your nnclo’s. I am exlromely glad he 
has brought it to this issue. 

a ^concealed Romanist’ I understand him to mean 
one, who, profcsbing to belong to the Church of England, 
in his hcait and* will intends to benefit iho Church of 
Rome, at the expense of the Church of England. He 
cannot mean by the expression merely a person who 
in fact is benefiting the Church of Rome, while ho is ij|L- 
tending to bonefix the Church of England, for that is no 
discredit io him morally, and he (your uncle) evidently 
means to impale blame. 

“ In the sense in which I have explained the words, I 
can simply and honestly say that I was not a concealed 
Romanist during the whol*, or any part of, the years in 
qucblion, 

“ For the first four years of the ten, (up to Michaelmas, 
ISof),) I honestly wislicd to benefit the Church of England, 
at the expense of the Chinch of Rome : 

For the second four years I ivished to benefit the 
Church of England without prejudice to the Church of 
Romo: 

“At the hoginuing of the ninth year (Michaelmas, 
1813) 1 began to despair of the Church of England, and 
gave up all clerical duty ; and then, what I wrote and did 
was influenced by a mere wish not to injure it, and not by 
the wish to benefit it : 

“At the beginning of the tenth year 1 distinctly con- 
templated lca\ing it, but I also distinctly told my friends 
chat it was in my contemplation. 

“ Lastly, during the last half of that tenth year I was 
engaged in writing n book (Essay on Development) in 
favour of the Roman Churcb, and indirectly against the 
English; but even then, till it was finished, I had not 
absolutely iiifendod to publish it, wishing to reserve to 
m}sclf the chance of changing my mind when the argu- 
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monlativo views which were actuating mo had been dis- 
tniofly hroiight out before me in writing. 

w’isli this statcinciil, which I make from memory, 
and without consuFting any document, severely tested by 
rny wiitlngs and doinas, as I am confident it will, on the 
whole, bo borne out, whatever real or apparent exceptions 
(I suspect none) have to bo allowed by me in detail. 

“Your uncle is at liberty to make what use ho pleases 
or this explanation.” 

I have UDWT reached an important date in my narrative, 
the year 1843 ; hut before proceeding to the matters which 
it contains, I will insert portions of my letters from 1841 
to 1843, addressed to Catholic acquaintances. 

1. “April 8, 1841. • . . The iiiiity of the Oliurch 
Catholic is very near my heart, only I do not see any 
prospect of it in our time; and I despair of its being 
ofTccted wnthont great sacrifices on all liands. As to 
resisting the Bishop's will, I observe that no point of 
doctrine or principle was in dispute, but a course of action, 
the publication of certain works. I do not think you 
sufficiently understood our position. I sui)posc you would 
obey tlio Holy Sec in such a case ; now, when wo were 
separated from the Pope, his authority reverted to our 
Diocesans. Our Bishop is our Pope. It is our thcoiy, 
that each dioceso is an integral Ohnreh, intercommunion 
being a duty, (and tho breach of it a sin,) but not essential 
to Cathol^cit 3 ^ To have resisted my Bishop, would have 
been to place myself in an utterly false position, which I 
never could have recovered. Depend upon it, the strength 
of any i)ariy lies in its being irm to its llmry. Oon- 
sistoncy is the life of a movement. 

“ I liavc no misgivings whatever that the lino I have 
taken can be other than a prosperous one : that is, in itself. 
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for of course Providence may refuse to us its legitimate 
issues for our sins. 

I am afraid, tlmt in one respect yo i may be disap- 
pointed. It is my trust, though T must not be too oan- 
guinc, that we shhll not have individual members of our 
communion going over to yoms. Wbat one’s duty would 
be under other circumstances, what our duty ton or twenty 
jears ago, I cannot say; but I do think that there is l^s 
of private judgment in going with one’s Church, than in 
leaving it. I can earnestly desire a union between my 
Church and youis. I cannot listen to the thought of your 
being joined by individuals among us.” 

2. ‘‘April 26, 18 U. My only anxiety is lest your 
branch of the Church should not meet us by those reforms 
which surely are neemary. It never could be, that so 
large u portion of Christendom should have split off from 
the commimion of lioine, and kept up a protest for oOO 
years for iiotliiiig. I think I never shall believe that so 
uinch piety and eaiuestiioss would be found among Pio- 
testants, if there were not some very grave errors on the 
side of Itomo. To suppose the contraiy is most umeal, 
and violates all one’s notions of moral probabilities. All 
abcriatioiis arc foundod on, and have their life in, some 
truth or other— and Protestantism, so widely spread and 
so long enduring, must have in it, and must be witness 
for, a great tiulh or much truth. That I am an advocate 
for Piotcstantism, you cannot supjiobe; — ^hut I am forced 
into a Vm Media, short of Rome, as it is at present.” 

“May 5, 18-11. While I most sincerely hold that 
there is in the Roman Church a traditionary system w'hicli 
is not necessarily couiiocted with her essential formularies, 
yet, were I over so much to change my mind on this point, 
this would not tend to bring me from my present position, 
providentially appointed in the English Church. That 
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your commmnon was unassailable, would not prove that 
mine was indefensible. liTor would it at all affect the 
sense in which I receive our Articles; they would still 
ripcak against cerfain definite errors, though you had 
rofomied them. 

‘‘ I say this lost any lurking suspicion should be loft in 
the mind of your friends that persons who think with me 
are likely, by the growth of their present views, to find it 
imperative on them to pass over to your communion. 
Allow me to state strongly, that if you have any such 
thoughts, and proceed to act npon them, your friends will 
bo committing a fatal mistake. TTe have (T trust) the 
principle and temper of obedience too intimately wrought 
into us to allow of our separating ourselves from our eccle- 
siastical superiors because in many points we may sympa- 
thize with others. We have too great a horror of the 
principle of private judgment to tnist it in so immense 
a matter as that of eWging from one communion to 
another. Wo may be cast out of our communion, or it 
may decree heresy to be truth, — you shall say whether 
such contingencies are likely ; but I do not see other con- 
ceivable causes of our leaving the Church in which we 
were baptized. 

‘‘For myself, persons must be well acquainted witli 
what I have written before they venture to say whether 
I have much changed my main opinions and cardinal 
views in the course of the last eight years. That my 
mjwpaihm have grown towaids the religion of Rome I do 
not deny; that my reasons for slnimmg lier communion 
liave lessened or altered it would be difficult perhaps to 
prove. And I wish to go by reason, not by feeling.’* 

4. “June 1ft, 1841. You urge persons whoso views 
agree with mine to commence a movement in behalf of u 
union between the Churches. Xow in the Icitors I have 
written, I have unilermly said that I did not oxpoct that 
union in our tim<\ and lui\e fU^enuraged the notion of all 
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sudden proceedings ^\Itll aAie»v ’o ii 1 1 i»UjI jour 
leave to repeat on this occasion most disticctlj*^ tluit I 
cannot be party to any agitation, but mean lo remain 
quiet in my own ^place, and to do all 1 can lo make otliora 
take tbe same course. TLis I coucei\o to be my simple 
duty; but, over and above tbls, I will not stt my teeth on 
edge with sour grapes. I know it in qiilic vilhiu the 
range ol' possibilities lliat one or anotluj ol* our ])oople 
should go over to your communion; lio\\c\Lr, it would be 
a greater misrortune to jou than giiof to us. If your 
friends wish to put a gulf betw^eeu theniselves and us, let 
them make converts, but not else. Some months ago, I 
ventured to say that I felt it a painful duty to ktop aloof 
from all Homan Catholics w'bo came with tho intention of 
opening negotiations for the union of tbe Cburcbes : when 
you now urge us to petition our liishops for a union, this, 
I conceive, is very like an act ot negotiation.'^ 

5. I have the first sketch or diaft of a Liter, which 
I wrote to a zealous Catholic layman: it i*uns as follows, 
as far as I have preserved it, but I think there were 
various changes and additions; — ‘‘September 12, 18 tl. 
It would rejoice all Catholic minds among us, more 
than words can say, if you could persuade members of tho 
Church of Home to take the line in politics which you so 
earnestly advocate. Suspicion and distiust arc tho main 
causes at present of the separation between us, and the 
nearest approaches in doctiine will but incieaso tho hos* 
tility, which, alas, our people fool towaids jouis, 'while 
these causes continue. Depend upon it, you must not 
rely upon our Catholic tendencies till tl ey aie removed. 
I am not speaking of myself, or of any friends of mine ; 
but of our Church generally. \Vhate\or oar personal 
feelings may be, we shall but tend to raiio and spread a 
mat Church to jours iu tho foui qu^iiteisot the wwld, 
unless j/oa do vvhai none but jou lun do. bjmipathics, 
which would fiow over to the Church ot Rome, cs a mattei 
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of course, did she admit them, will but be dc\ eloped ia ibe 
consolidcilion of our own system, if she continues to bo the 
object of our suspicions and fears. I ^\isb, of couise I do, 
that our own Church may be built up and extended, but 
still, not at the cost of the Church of Eome, not iii oppo- 
sition to it. I am sure, that, while you suffer, we suffer 
too from the separaiiou ; hut ciumot ranon th* ohsiachb; 
itjs with you to do so. You do not fear us ; ue fear you. 
Till we cease to fear you, we cannot lo\e you. 

“While you are in your present position, tlic fiicnds of 
Catholic unity in our Church are but fuliilling the pre- 
diction of those of your body who are a^oise to them, ^iz. 
that they will be nicrol)'- strengthening a ii\til communion 
to yours. Many of you say that we aio your greatest 
enemies ; we have said so ourselves : so a\o are, so wo shall 
be, as things stand at present. Wo are keeping people 
from you, by supplying their wants in our o\m Church. 
We are keeping persons from you : do you wish us to keep 
them from you for a time or for ever ? It rests with you 
lo determine. I do not fear that you will succeed among 
us ; you will not supplant our Church in the affections of 
the English nation ; only through the English Church can 
you act upon the English nation. I wish of course our 
Churcli should be consolidated, with and through and in 
your communion, for its sake, and youi* sake, and for the 
sake of unity. 

“Are you aware that the more serious thinkers among 
us are used, as far as they dare form an opinion, to regard 
the spirit of Liberalism as the charactcnstic of the destined 
AntichiistP In vain does any one clear the ChuGfch of 
Home from tho badges of Antiohiist, in which Protestants 
would invest her, if sho deliberately takes up her position 
in the very quarter, whither wo have cast them, when we 
took thorn off from hei. Antichrist is dcsciibed as the 
flti/o/AOv, as exalting Kimself above the yoke of icligiou aud 
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law. Tho spirit of lawlessness came in Tsith the Reforma- 
tion, and Liberalism is its offspring, 

“ And now I fear I am going to jpain you by telling 
you, that you consider the approaches in doctrine on our 
part towards you, closer than they really are. I cannot 
help repeating what I have many times said in print, that 
your services and devotions to St. Mary in matter of fact 
do most deeply pain me. I am only stating it as a fact.r. 

‘'Again, I have nowhere <?aid that I can accept tho de- 
crees of Trent throughout, nor implied it. The doctrine of 
Transubstantiation is a groat diflBculty with me, as being, 
as I think, not primitive. Nor have I said that our Arti- 
cles in all respects admit of a Roman interpretation ; the 
very word ‘Transubstantiation,’ is disowned in them. 

“ Thus, you see, it is not merely on grounds of expedi- 
ence that w'o do not join you. There are positive difficul- 
ties in the way of it. And, even if there were not, we 
shall have no divine warrant for doing so, while we think 
that the Church of England is a branch of tho true 
Church, and that intercommunion with the rest of Chris- 
tendom is necessary, not for the life of a particular 
Cliurch, but for its health only. I have never disguised 
that there arc actual circumstances in the Church of 
Romo, which pain me much; of tho removal of these I 
b<'o no chance, while w^e join you ono by one ; but if our 
Church were prepared tor a union, she might make her 
terras ; she might gain tho cup ; she might protest against 
tho extreme honours paid to St. Jifniy ; she might make 
some explanation of the doctrine of Tiaiisubstantiation. 
T am not prepared to say that a rtform in other branches 
of the Roman Church would bo necessary for our uniting 
with them, however desirablo in itself, so that wo were 
allowed to make a reform in our own country. Wo do 
not look towards Romo as believing that its communion is 
infallible, but that union is a duty,” 
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G. The following letter was occasioned by the present 
made to me of a book by the friend to whom it is written ; 
more will be slid on the subject of it presently : — 

“ Nov. 22, 1842? I only wish that your Church wore 
more known among us by such writin'^s. You will not 
interest us in her, till we see her, not in politics, but in 
her true functions of exhorting, teaching, and guiding. 
I wish there were a chance of making the leading men 
among you understand, what I believe is no novel thought 
to yourself. It is not by learned discussions, or acute 
arguments, or reports of miracles, that the heart of Eng- 
land can be gained. It is by men ‘ approving thcmselvcb,' 
like the Apostle, ' ministers of Christ.^ 

“As to your question, w'hether the Volume you have 
sent is not calculated to remove my apprehensions that 
another gospel is substituted for the truo one in }''our 
practical instructions, before I can answer it in any way, 
I ought to know how far the Sermons which it comprises 
are Bekcted from a number, or whether they are the whole, 
or such as the whole, which have been published of the 
author’s. I assure you, or at least I trust, that, if it is 
ever clearly brought homo to mo that I have been wrong 
in what I have said on this subject, my public avowal of 
that conviction will only be a question of timo with mo. 

“If, however, you saw our Church as wo soo it, you 
would easily understand that such a change of feeling, did 
it take place, would have no necessary tendency, which 
you seem to expect, to draw a person from the Church of 
England to that of Home. There is a divino life among 
us, clearly manifested, in spite of all our disorders, 'which 
is as great a note of the Church, as any can be. IVliy 
should we seek our Lord’s presence elsewhere, when He 
vouchsafes it to us where we are? What call haie we to 
change our communion P 

“ l^man Catholias will find this to be the state of things 

0 
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in time to come, wlmtever promise tliey may faocy there 
is of a large secession to their Church. This man or that 
may leave us, but there mU be no general movement. 
There is, indeed,, on incipient movement of our 0/mrch 
towards yours, and this your leading mon are doing all 
they can to frustrate by their unwearied efforts at all risks 
to carry off individuals. When will they know their posi- 
tion, and embrace a larger and wiser poHcy P” 


§ 2 . 

The letter which I have last inserted, is addressed to my 
dear friend. Dr. Kossoll, the present President of May- 
nooth. Ho had, perhaps, more to do with my conversion 
than any one else. He called upon me, in passing through 
Oxford in the summer of 1841, and I think I took him 
over some of the buildings of the University. He called 
again another summer, on his way from Dublin to London. 
I do not recoUect that he said a word on the subject of 
religion on either occasion. He sent mo at different times 
several letters ; ho was always gentle, mild, unobtrusive, 
uncontroversial. He lot me alone. He also gave me 
one or two boolis. Yeron’s Pule of Faith and some 
Tieatiscs of the Wallenbui'ghs was one; a volume of 
Kt. Alfonso Liguori’s Sermons was another ; and it is 
to those Sermons that my letter to Dr. Bussdl relates. 

Now it must be obsort od that the writings of St. Alfonso, 
as I knew them by the extracts commonly made from 
thorn, prejudiced me as much against the Homan Church 
as any thing else, on account of what was called their 
“ildriolatry but there was nothing of the kind in this 
book. I wrote to ask Dr. Bussell whether any thing had 
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been left out in the translation ; bo answered that tbere 
certainly were omissions in one Sermon about the Blessed 
Virgin. This omi«ion, in the case of a book intended for 
Catholics, at least showed that such passages as are found 
in the works of Italian Authors were not acceptable to 
every part of the Catholic world. Such devotional mani- 
festations in honour of our Lady had been my great crux 
a» regards Catholicism ; I say frankly, I do not fully enter 
into them now ; I trust I do not love her the less, because 
I cannot enter into them. They may be fuUy explained 
and defended ; but sentiment and taste do not run with 
logic : they are suitable for Italy, but they are not suitable 
for England. But, over and above England, my own case 
was special ; from a boy I had been led to consider that 
my Maker and I, His creature, were the two bciugs, 
luminously such, in rerum mturd. I will not here specu- 
late, however, about my own feelings. Only this I know 
full well now, and did not know then, that the Catholic 
Church allows no image of any sort, material or imma- 
terial, no dogmatic symbol, no rite, no sacrament, no 
Saint, not even the Blessed Virgin herself, to come be- 
tween the soul and its Creator. It is face to face, solus 
cum solo,” in all matters between man and his Cod. Ho 
alone creates ; He alone has redeemed ; before His awful 
eyes we go in death ; in the vision of Him is our eternal 
beatitude. 

1. Solus cum solo ; — I recollect but indistinctly what I 
gained from the Volume of which I have been speaking ; 
but it must have been something considerable. At least I 
had got a key to a difficulty ; in those Sermons, (or rather 
heads of sermons, as they seem to be, taken down by a 
hearer,) there is much of what would bo called legendary 
illustrafton ; but the substance of them is plain, practical, 
awful preaching upon tho great truths of sdvation. What 
I can speak of with greater confidence is the effect produced 
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on me a little later by studying the Exercises of St. Igna- 
tius. For here again, in a matter consisting in the purest 
and most direct acts of religion,— in JLhe intercourse be- 
tween Q-od and t^.e soul, during a season of recollection, of 
repentance, of good resolution, of inquiry into vocation, — 
the soul was “ sola cum solo there was no cloud inter- 
posed between the creature and the Object of his faith and 
love. The command practically enforced was, “My sqii, 
give Me thy heart.“ The devotions then to Angels and 
Saints as little interfered with the incommunicable glory of 
the Eternal, as the love which we bear our friends and re- 
lations, our tender human sympathies, are inconsistent with 
that supreme homage of the heart to the Unseen, which 
really does but sanctify and exalt, not jealously destroy, 
what is of earth. At a later date Dr. Bussell sent mo a 
largo bundle of penny or half-penny books of devotion, of 
all sorts, as they are found in the booksellers' shops at 
B.omo ; and, on looking them over, I was quite astonished 
to find how different they were fiom what I had fancied, 
how little there was in them to which I could really object. 
I have given an account of them in my Essay on the De- 
velopment of Doctrine. Dr. Bussell sent me St. Alfonso's 
book at the end of 1842 ; however, it was still a long time 
before I got over my difficulty, on the score of the devo- 
tions paid to the Saints; perhaps, as I judge from a letter 
I have turned up, it was some way into 1844 before I 
could be said fully to have got o'ver it. 

2. I am not sure that I did not also at this time feel the 
force of another consideration. The idea of the Blessed 
Virgin was as it were magnified in the Church of Borne, as 
time went on, — ^but so were all tho Christian ideas; as 
that of the Blessed Eucharist. The whole scene of pale, 
faint, distant Apostolic Christianity is seen in Brome, as 
through a telescope or magnifier. The harmony of the 
whole, however, is of course what it was. It is tmfair 
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then to lake one Boman idea^ that of the Blcsbod Virgin^ 
out of what may be called its context. 

3. Thus I am brought to the principle of doYclopinent 
of doctiine in the^hristian Church, to which I gave mv 
mind at Iho end of 1842. I had made mention of it in 
the passage, which I quoted many pages back (vide p. Ill), 
in “Home Thoughts Abroad,” published in 1836; and even 
at an earlier date I had introduced it into my History 
of the Aiians in 1832 ; nor had I over lost sight of it in 
my speculations. And it is certainly recognized in the 
Treatise of Vincent of Lerins, which has so often been 
taken as the basis of Anglicanism. In 1843 I began to 
consider it attentively : I made it the subject of my last 
TJniversity Sermon on February 2 ; and the general view 
to wliich I came is stated thus in a letter to a friend of the 
date of July 14, 1844 it will be observed that, now as 
before, my i^ue is still Creed venuB Church:— 

“ The kind of considerations which weighs with mo aro 
such as the following : — 1. I am for more certain (accord- 
ing to the Fathers) that wo are in a state of culpable 
separation, than that developments do not exist under 
the Gospel, and that the Boman developments are not the 
true ones. 2. I am far more ceitain, that our (modem) 
doctrines are wrong, than that the Roman (modern) doc- 
trines arc wrong. 3. Granting that the Boman (special) 
doctrines are not found drawn out in the early Church, 
yet X think there is sufficient trace of them in it, to recom- 
mend and prove them, on the hypothecs of the Church 
having a divine guidance, though not sufficient to prove 
them by itself. So that the question simply turns on the 
nature of the promise of tho Spirit, made to the Ohurcli. 
4. Tho proof of the Boman (modern) doctrine is as strong 
(or stronger) in Antiquity, as that of certain doctrines 
which both we and Eomans hold : e. g. there is more of 
evidence in Antiquity for the necessity of Unity, than for 
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tlie Apostolical Succession ; for the Supremacy of the See 
of Rome, than for the Presence in the Eucharist ; for the 
practice of Invocation, than for certain books in the pre- 
sent Canon of Scripture, &c* &c. 6. The analogy of the 
Old Testament, and also of the New, leads to the acknow- 
ledgment of doctrinal developments.” 

4. And thus I was led on to a further consideration. 
I saw that the principle of development not only accounted 
for certain facts, but was in itself a remarkable philoso- 
phical phenomenon, giving a character to the whole course 
of Ohiistian thought. It was discernible from the first 
years of the Catholic teaching up to the present day, and 
gave to that teaching a unity and individuality. It served 
as a sort of tost, which the Anglican could not exhibit, 
that modem Rome was in truth ancient Antioch, Alex- 
andria, and Constantinople, just as a mathematical curve 
has its own law and expression. 

5. And thus again I was led on to examine more atten- 
tively what I doubt not was in my thoughts long before, 
viz. the concatenation of argument by which the mind 
ascends from its first to its final religious idea; and I 
came to the conclusion that there was no medium, in true 
philosophy, between Atheism and Catholicity, and that a 
perfectly consistent mind, under those circumstances in 
which it finds itself here below, must embrace cither the 
one or the other. And I hold this still : I am a Catholic 
by vii*tiio of my believing in a God ; and if I am asked 
w’hy I believe in a God, I answer that it is because I 
believe ill myself, for I feel it impossible to believe in my 
own existence (and of that fact I am quite sure) without 
believing also in the existence of Him, who lives as a 
Personal, All-seeing, All-judging Being in my conscience. 
Now, I dare say, I havo not expressed myself with, philo- 
sophical correctness, because I havo not given myself to 
the study of what metaphysicians have said on the sub- 
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ject ; but I think I have a strong true meaning in what I 
say which will stand examination, 

0. Moreover, I found a corroboration of the fact of the 
logical connexion of Theism with Catholicism in a consider- 
ation parallel to that which I had adopted on tho subject of 
development of doctrine. The fact of the operation from 
first to last of that principle of development in the truths 
qf Revelation, is an argument in favour of the identity of 
Roman and Primitive Christianity ; but as there is a law 
which acts upon the subject-matter of dogmatic theology, 
so is there a law in the matter of religious faith. In tho 
first chapter of this Narrative I spoke of certitude as tho 
consequence, divinely intended and enjoined upon us, of 
the accumulative force of certain given reasons which, 
taken one by one, were only probabilities. Lot it be re- 
collected that I am historically relating my state of mind, 
at the period of my life which I am surveying. I am not 
speaking theologically, nor have I any intention of going 
into controversy, or of defending myself ; but speaking his- 
torically of what I held in 1843-4, 1 say, that I believed 
in a God on a ground of probability, that I believed in 
Chiistianity on a probability, and that I believed in 
Catholicism on a probability, and that these three grounds 
of probability, distinct from each other of course in sub- 
ject matter, were still all of them one and the same in 
nature of proof, as being probabilities— probabilities of a 
special kind, a cumulative, a transcendent probability but 
still probability; inasmuch as He who made us has so 
willed, that in mathematics indeed we should arrive at 
certitude by rigid demonstration, but in religious inquiry 
wo should arrive at certitude by accumulated probabilities; 
— He has willed, I say, that we should so act, aud, as 
willing it, He co-operates with us in oiir acting, and 
thereby enables us to do that which Ho wills us to do, 
and carries us on, if our will does but co-operate with His, 
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to a certitude whicli rises higher than the logical force of 
our conclusions. And thus I came to see clearly, and to 
have a satisfaction in seeing, that, in being led on into the 
Church of Borne, J was not proceeding on any secondary 
or isolated grounds of reason, or by controversial points 
in detail, but was protected and justified, oven in the use 
of those secondary or particular arguments, by a great and 
broad principle. But, let it be observed, that I am stating 
tt matter of fact, not defending it ; and if any Catholic says 
in consequence that I have been converted in a wrong way, 
I cannot help that now. 

I have nothing more to say on the subject of the change 
in my religious opinions. On the ono hand I came gradu- 
ally to see that the Anglican Church was formally in the 
wrong, on the other that the Church of Romo was formally 
in the right; then, that no valid icasons could be asfc'ignod 
for continuing in the Anglican, and again that no valid 
objections could be taken to joining the Roman. Then, 
I had nothing more to learn ; what still remained for my 
conversion, was, not further change of opinion, but to 
change opinion itself into the clearness and firmness of 
intellectual conviction. 

Now I proceed to detail the acts, to which I committed 
myself during this last stage of my inquiry. 

In 1843, 1 took tw’-o very significant steps : — 1. In Fe- 
bruary, I made a fonnal Retractation of all the hard things 
which I had said against the Church of Rome. 2. In Sep- 
tember, I resigned the Living of St. Mary's, Littlemore 
included : — I will speak of these two acts separate^. 

1. The words, in which I made my Retractation, have 
given rise to much criticism. After quoting a number of 
passages from my writings against tho Church of •Rome, 
which I withdrew, I ended thus : — If you ask me how 
an individual could venture, not simply to hold, but to 
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publibli such views of a communion so ancient, so wide- 
spreading, so fruitful in Saints, I answer that 1 said to 
myself, ‘ I am not speaking my own words, I am but fol- 
lowing almost a consemit^ of the divines of my own Church. 
They havo over used the strongest language against Romo, 
even the most able and learned of thorn. I wish to throw 
myself into thoir system. While I say what they say, I 
am safo. Such views, too, arc necessary for our position.' 
Yet 1 have reason to fear still, that such language is to be 
ascribed, in no small measure, to an impetuous temper, a 
hope of approving myself to persons I respect, and a wish 
to repel the charge of Romanism.” 

These words havo been, and arc, again and again cited 
against me, as if a confession that, when in the Anglican 
Church, I said things against Rome which I did not really 
bcliovo. 

For myself, I cannot understand how any impartial man 
can so take them; and I have explained them in print 
several times. I trust that by this time their plain mean- 
ing has been satisfactorily brought out by what I havo said 
in former portions of this Narrative ; still I have a word or 
two to say in addition to my fonner remarks uj)on them. 

In the passage in question I aj)ologLze for Baying out 
in controversy charges against the Church of Rome, which 
withal I alBrm that I fully lelieced at the lime when I 
made them, What is wonderful In such an apology? 
There arc surely many things a man may hold, which at 
the same time he may feel that he has no light to say 
publicly, and which it may annoy him that he has said 
publicly. The law recognizes this principle. In our own 
time, men have been imprisoned and fined for saying true 
things of a bad king. The maxim has been held, (hat, 
“The greater the truth, the gi'eater is the libel.” And 
so as to the judgment of society, a just indignation would 
bo felt against a '(iTiter who brought forward wantonly 
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tlie weaknesses of a great man, thougli the whole world 
knew that they existed. No one is at liberty to speak ill 
of another without a justifiable reason, even though he 
knows ho is speaking truth, and the fjublio knows it too 
Therefore, thougfi I believed what I said against tho 
Roman Church, nevertheless I could not religiously speak 
it out, unless I was really justified, not only in believing 
ill, but in speaking ill. I did believe what I said on what I 
thought to be good reasons ; but had I also a just cause lor 
saying out what I believed P I thought I had, and it was 
this, viz. that to say out what I believed was simply neces- 
sary ill the controversy for self-defence. It was impossible 
to lot it alone : the Anglican position could not be satis- 
factorily maintained, without assailing the Roman. In 
this, as in most cases of conflict, one party was right or 
the other, not both ; and the best defence was to attack. Is 
not this almost a truism in the Roman controversy P Is it 
not what every one says, who speaks on the subject at all P 
does any serious man abuse the Church of Rome, for the 
sake of abusing her, or because that abuse justifies his own 
religious position? What is tho moaning of the very 
word “ Protestantism,” but that there is a call to speak 
out P This then is what I said ; ^‘I know I spoke strongly 
against tho Church of Romo ; but it was no mere abuse, 
for I had a serious reason for doing so.” 

But, not only did I think such language necessary for 
my Church's religious position, but I recollected that all 
tho great Anglican divines had thought so before me. 
They had thought so, and they had acted accordingly. 
And therefore I observe in the passage in question, with 
much propiiety, that I had not used strong language 
simply out of my own head, but that in doing so I was 
following the track, or rather reproducing the teaching, of 
those who had preceded me. 

I was pleading guilty to using violent language, but I 
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was pleading also that there were extenuating circum- 
stances in the case. We all know the story of the convict, 
who on the scaffold bit off his mother^s ear. By doing so 
he did not deny tie fact of his own crime, for which he 
was to hang; but ho snid that his mother’s indulgence 
when ho wab a boy, had a good deal to do with it. In like 
manner I had made a charge, and I had made it aniraoi 
but I accused others of having, by their own example, led 
mo into believing it and publishing it. 

I was in a humour, certainly, to bite off their ears. I 
will freely confess, indeed I said it somo pages back, that I 
was angry with the Anglican divines. I thought they had 
taken me in ; I had read tho Fathers with their eyes ; I 
had sometimes trusted thoir quotations or their reasonings; 
and from reliance on them, I had used words or m^e 
statements, which by right I ought rigidly to have ex- 
amined myself. I had thought myself safe, while I had 
their warrant for what I said. I had exercised more faith 
than criticism in the matter. This did not imply any 
broad misstatements on my part, arising from reliance on 
their authority, but it implied carelessness in matters of 
detail. And this of course was a fault. 

But there was a far deeper reason for my saying what I 
said in this matter, on which I have not hitherto touched ; 
and it was this:— The most oppressive thought, in the 
whole process of my change of opinion, was the clear anti- 
cipation, verified by the event, that it would issue in the 
triumph of Liberalism. Against the Anti-dogmatic prin- 
ciple I had thrown my whole mind ; yet now I was doing 
more than any one else could do, to promote it. I was 
one of those who had kept it at bay in Oxford for so many 
years ; and thus my very retirement was its triumph. Tho 
men who had driven me from Oxford were distinctly the 
Liberals ; it was they who had opened the attack upon 
Tract 90, and it was they who would gain a second benefit, 
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if I went on to abandon tbe Anglican Obui*ch. liut 
tliis was not all. As I Lave already said, there are but 
two alternatives, the way to Rome, and the way to 
Atheism: Anglicanism is the halfwajf house on the one 
side, and Liberalism is the halfway house on the other. 
How many men were there, as I knew full well, who would 
not follow me now in my advance from Anglicanism to 
Ptome, but would at once leave Anglicanism and me for the 
Liberal camp. It is not at all easy (humanly speaking) To 
uind up an Englishman to a dogmatic level. I had done 
80 in good measure, in the case both of young men and 
of laymen, the Anglican Via Media being the representa- 
tive of dogma. The dogmatic and the Anglican principle 
were one, as I had taught them ; but I was breaking the 
Via Media to pieces, and would not dogmatic faith alto- 
gether bo broken up, in the minds of a great number, by 
the demolition of the Via Media? Oh! how unhappy 
this made me! I hoaid onro from an eye-witness the 
account of a poor sailor whose legs were shattered by a 
ball, in the action off Algiers in 181(5, and who nas taken 
below for an operation. The surgeon and the chaplain 
persuaded him to have a leg off ; it was done and the 
tourniquet applied to the wound. Then, they broke it to 
him that he must have the other off too. The poor fellow 
said, “ You should have told mo that, gentlemen,” and de- 
liberately unscrewed the instrument and bled to death. 
Would not that he the case with many fiiciids of my own P 
How could I ever hope to make them believe in a second 
theology, when I had cheated them in the tirst ? with what 
face could I publish a now edition of a dogmatic creed, 
and ask them to receive it as gospel P Would it not bo 
plain to them that no certainty was to ho found any where P 
Well, in my defence I could but make a lame apology ; 
however, it was the true one, viz. that I had not read the 
Fathers cautiously enough; that in such nice points, as 
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those which determine the angle of divergence between 
the two Churches, I had made considerable miscalculafioas. 
But how came thig about P why, the fact was, unpleasant 
as it was to avow, that I had leaned tgo much upon the 
assertions of TJssher, Jeremy Taylor, or Barrow, and had 
been deceived by them. Valeat quantum, — it was all that 
coiildha said. This then was a chief reason of that word- 
ing of the Eetractation, which has given so much offence, 
because the bitterness, with which it was written, was not 
understood and the following letter will illustrate it : — 

“ April 3, 1844. I wish to remark on William^s chief 
distress, that my changing my opinion seemed to unsettle 
one’s confidence in truth and falbchood as cxtomal things, 
and led one to bo suspicious of tto new opinion as one 
became distrustful of the old. Now in what I shall say, I 
am not going to speak in favour of my second thoughts in 
comparison of my first, but against such scepticism and 
unsottlement about truth and falsehood generally, the idea 
j)f which is very painful. 

** The case with mo, then, was this, and not surely an 
unnatural one as a matter of feeling and of duty I threw 
myself into the system which I found mysolf in. I saw 
that the Englibh Church had a theological idea or theory 
as such, and I took it up. I read Laud on Tradition, and 
thought it (as I still think it) very masterly. The 
Anglican Theory was very distinctive. I admired it and 
took it on faith. It did not (I thbk) occur to me to doubt 
it ; I saw that it was able, and supported by learning, and 
I felt it was a duty to maintain it. Further, on looking 
into Antiquity and reading the Fathers, I saw such 
portions of it as I examined, fully confirmed (e. g. the 
supremacy of Scripture). There was only one question 
about 'trhieh I had a doubt, viz. whether it would for 
it has never been more than a paper system. . . • 

** So far from my change of opinion having any fair 
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tendency to nnsettlo persona as to truth and falsehood 
viewed as objective realities, it should he considered whether 
such change is not ncce^mvy^ if truth a real objective 
thing, and be made to confront a person who has been 
brought up in a system shoH of truth. Surely the con^ 
iimtance of a person, who wishes to go right, in a wrong 
system, and not his giving it up, would be that which 
militated against the objectiveness of Truth, leading, as it 
would, to the suspicion, that one thing and another were 
equally pleasing to our Maker, where men were sincere. 

Nor surely is it a thing I need bo sorry for, that I de- 
fended the system in which I found myself, and thus have 
had to unsay my words. For is it not one^s duty, instead 
of beginning with criticism, to throw oneself generously 
into that form of religion which is providentially put 
before one P Is it right, or is it wioug, to begin with 
private judgment P May wo not, on the other hand, look 
for a blessing thmigh obedience even to an erroneous sys- 
tem, and a guidance oven by means of it out of it P Were 
those who were strict and conscientious in their Judaism, 
or those who were lukewarm and sceptical, more likely to 
be led into Christianity, when Christ came ? Yet in pro- 
portion to their previous zeal, would be their appearance 
of inconsistency. Certainly, I have always contended that 
obedience even to an erring conscience was the way to 
gain light, and that it mattered not where a man began, 
so that he began on what came to hand, and in faith ; and 
that any thing might become a divine method of Truth ; 
that to the pure all things are pure, and have a self- 
correcting virtue and a power of germinating. And 
though I have no right at all to assume that this mercy is 
granted to me, yet the fact, that a person in my situation 
may have it granted to him, seems to me to remove the 
perplexity which my change of opinion may occasion. 

It may be said, — I have said it to myself, — * Why, how- 
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ever, did you publish f had you waited quietly, you would 
have changed your opinion, without any of tho misery, 
which now is involved in the change, of disappointing and 
distressing people.’ I answer, that things are so hound up 
together, os to form a whole, and one cannot tcU what is 
or is not a condition of what. I do not see how possibly 
I could have published the Tracts, or other worlcs profess- 
ing to defend our Church, without accompanying them 
with a stxnng protest or argument against Bomo. The 
one obvious objection against the whole Anglican lino is, 
that it is Boman ; so that I really think there was no 
alternative between silence altogether, and forming a 
theory and attacking the Boman systtm.” 

2. And now, in tho roxt pLico, os to my Besignation of 
St. Mary’s, which was the second of the steps which I took 
in 1848. The ostensible, direct, and sufficient reason for 
my doing so was the persevering attack of the Bishops on 
Tract 90. I alluded to it in tho letter which I have in- 
serted above, addressed to one of tho most inflim^fi pl 
among them. A series of thoir ex catliedrd judgments, 
lasting through three years, and including a notice of no 
little severity in a Charge of my own Bishop, came as near 
to a condemnation of my Tract, and, so far, to a repudiation 
of the ancient Catholic doctrine, which was the scope of 
the Tract, as was possible in the Church of England. It 
was in order to shield the Tract from such a condemnation, 
that I had at tho time of its publication in 1841 so simply 
put myself at the disposal of tho higher powers in T. o nd o n. 
At that time, all that was distinctly contemplated in the 
way of censure, was contained in the message which my 
Bishop sent mo, that the Tract was “objectionable." That 
I thought was the ond of tho matter. I had refused to sup- 
press itj and they had yielded that point. Since I published 
the former portions of this Narrative, I have found what I 
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wrote to Dr. Pusey on MarcTi 24, while tho matter was in 
progress. ^‘The more I think of it,” I said, ‘‘tho moro 
reluctant I am to suppress Tract 90, though of course I will 
do it if the Bishop wishes it ; I cannot, ^however, deny that 
I shall feel it a seVcro act.” According to the notes which 
1 took of the letters or messages which I sent to him on 
that and the following days, I wrote successively, “My 
first feeling was to obey without a word ; I will obey still ; 
but my judgment has steadily risen against it ever since.” 
Then in the Postscript, “ If I have done any good to the 
Church, I do ask the Bishop this favour, as my reward for 
it, that ho would not insist on a measure, from which I 
think good will not come. However, I will submit to 
him.” Afterwards, I got stronger still and wrote: “I 
have almost come to the resolution, if the Bishop publicly 
intimates that I must suppress the Tract, or speaks strongly 
in his charge against it, to suppress it indeed, but to 
resign my living also. I could not in conscience act other- 
wise, You may show this in any quarter you please.” 

All my then hopes, all my satisfaction at the apparent ful- 
filment of those hopes was at an end in 1843. It is not won- 
derful then, that in May of that year, when two out of tho 
three years were gone, I wrote on tho subject of my re- 
tiring from St. Mary’s to tho same friend, whom I had con- 
sulted upon it in 1840. But I did more now ; I told him 
my great unsottloment of mind on the question of the 
Churches. I will insert portions of two of my letters : — 

“May 4, 1843 At present I fear, as far as 1 can 

analyze my own convictions, I consider the Eoraan 
Catholic Communion to be tho Church of the Apostles, 
and that what grace is among us (which, through God’s 
mercy, is not little) is extraordinary, and from the over- 
flowings cf His dispensation. 1 am very far more sure 
that England is in schism, than that the Eoman additions 
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to the Primitive Creed may not be developnietits, aribing 
out of a keen and vivid realising of the Divine Deposit uia 
of Faith. 

“You will nowni understand uhat gives edge to the 
Bishops^ Charges, without any undue seflsitivene&b ou my 
part. They distress me in two ways : —first, as being in 
some sense protests and witnesses to my conscience against 
my own unfaithfulness to fho English Church, and next, 
asHbeing samples of her teaching, and tokens how very far 
she is from even aspii-ing to Catholicitj\ 

“ Of course my being unfaithful to a trust is ray great 
subject of dread,— as it has long been, as you know.” 

When he wrote to make natural objections to my pur- 
pose, such as the apprehension that the removal of cloiical 
obligations might have the indiicct cflcct of propelling me 
towards Borne, I answered : — 

“May 18, 1843. . . . My office or charge at St. Maiy’s 
is not a mere atate^ but a continual energy. People assume 
and assert certain things of me in consequence. With 
what sort of sincerity can I obey the Bishop ? how am I to 
act in the frequent cases, in which one way or another the 
Church of Borne comes into consideration ? I have to the 
utmost of my power tried to keep persons from Borne, and 
with some success ; but even a year and a half since, my 
arguments, though more efficacious with the persons I 
aimed at than any others could be, were of a nature to in- 
fuse great suspicion of me into the minds of lookers-on. 

“By retaining St. Mary’s, I am an offence and a stum- 
bling-block. Persons are keen-sighted enough to make 
out what I think on certain points, and then they infer 
that such opinions are compatible with holding situations 
of trust in our Church. A number of younger men take 
the validity of their interpretation of the Articles, &c, 
from me on fait A. Is not my present position a cruelty^, as 
, well as a treachery towards the Church P 

p 
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“ I do not see how I can either preach or puhlisli again, 
while I hold Sh Mary’s; — but consider again the following 
difficulty in such a resolution, u hich I must state at soino 
length. • 

‘^La%t Long Tucatiou the idea suggested itself lo me of 
publishing the Lives of the English Saints ; and I had a 
conversation with [a publisher] upon it. I thought it 
would be useful, as employing the minds of men who were 
in danger of running uild, bringing them from doefTino 
to lustoiy, and fioin speculation to fact; — again, as giving 
them an interest in llio Eiiglibb soil, and the English 
Church, and hooinng them from seeking sympathy in 
Romo, as she is ; and further, ab tending to promote the 
spread of right views. 

But, within ^he last month, it has come upon me, that, 
if the schoino goes on, it will be a practical carrying out of 
No. 90, from the character of the usages and opinions of 
aiitc-rcformaiion times. 

‘*It is easy to say, ‘Why mil you do any thing P why 
won’t you keep quiet ? what business bad you to think of 
any such plan at allP’ But I cannot leave a number of 
poor follows in the lurch. I am bound to do my best for 
tt great nmnber of people both in Oxford and elsewhere. 

If I did not acf, others would find means to do so. 

Well, the plan has been taken up with great eagerness 
and interest. Many meu are setting to work. I sot down 
the names of men, most of them engaged, the rest half 
engaged and probable, some actually writing.” About 
thirty names follow, some of them at that time of the 
school of Dr. Arnold, others of Dr. Pusey’a, some my 
personal friends and of my own standing, others whom I 
hardly knew, while of course the majority were of the party 
of the now Movement. I continue : — , 

“ The plan has gone so far, that it would create surprise 
and talk, were it now suddenly given over. Yet how is it • 
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compatible with my holding Ht. Mary’s, being what 
lamp” 

Such was the oSject and the origin, of the projected 
Series of the English Saints; and, since the publication 
was connected, as has been seen, with my resignation of 
St, Mary’s, I may be allowed to conclude what I have to 
sqy on the subject here, though it may read like a digres- 
sion. Aj& soon then as the first of the Scries got into print, 
the whole project broke down. I had already anticipated 
that some portions of the Series would bo written in a otylo 
inconsistent with the professions of a bencficed clergyman, 
and therefore I had gi\cn up my Living; but men of 
great weight wont further in their misgivings than I, when 
they saw the Life of St. Stephen Harding, and decided 
that it was of a character inconsistent even with its pro- 
ceeding from an Anglican publisher : and so the scheme 
was given up at once. After the two first numbers, I re- 
tired from the Editorship, and those Lives only wore pub- 
lished in addition, which were then already finished, or in 
advanced preparation. The following passages from what 
I or others wrote at the time will illustrate what I have 
been saying : — 

In November, 1844, I wrote thus to tho author of one 
of them ; “lam not Editor, I have no direct control over 
the Series. It is T.’s wor-k; ho may admit what he 
pleases; and exclude what ho pleases. I was to have 
been Editor. I did edit the two first numbers. I was 
responsible for them, in the way in which an Editor is 
responsible. Had I continued Editor, I should have exer- 
cised a control over all. I laid down in the Preface that 
doctrinal subjects were, if possible, to bo excluded. But, 
even tb«n, I also set down that no writer was to bo held 
unsweruble for any of the Lives but his own. When I 
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gave up ilie Editorship, I had various engagcmeiitb with 
iriends for separate Lives remaining on my hands. I 
should have lilted to have bioken from them all, but there 
were some from which I could not bixjak, and I let them 
take their course. Some have come to nothing; others 
like yours have gone on. I have seen such, either in MS. 
or Proof. As time goes on, I shall have less and less to 
do with the Series. I think the engagement between you 
and me should come to an end. I have any how abundant 
responsibility on me, and too much. I shall write to T. 
that if he wants the advantage of your assistance, he mu^t 
write to you direct.*' 

In accordance with this letter, I had already advertised 
in January 1844, ten months before it, that other Lives," 
after St. Stephen Harding, would “ be published by their 
respective authors on their own responsibility." This no- 
tice was repeated in February, in the advertisement to 
the second number entitled “ The Family of St. Hichard," ^ 
though to this number, for some reason which I cannot 
now recollect, I also put my initials. In the Life of 
St. Augustine, the author, a man of nearly my own age, 
says in like manner, “ No one but himself is responsible 
for the way in which these materials have been used." I 
have in MS. another advertisement to the same effect, but 
I cannot tell whether it ever appeared in print. 

I will add, since the authozs have been considered ^'hot* 
headed fanatic young men," whom I was in charge of, 
and whom I suffered to do intemperate things, that, while 
the writer of St. Augustine was in 1844 past forty, the 
author of the proposed Life of St. Boniface, Mr. Bowden, 
was forty-six ; Mr. Johnson, ■who was to ■write St. Aid- 
helm, forty-three ; and most of the others were on one side 
or other of thirty. Three, I think, were under* twenty- 
five. Moreover, of these writers some became OatholioSi 
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some remained Anglicans^ and others have professed what 
are called free or liberal opinions \ 

The immediate cause of the resignation of my Li\ing 
is stated in the following letter, which I wrote to my 
Bishop : — 

‘"August 29, 1843, It is with much concern that I 
infcnn your Lordship, that Mr. A. B., who has been for 
the last year an inmate of my house here, has just con- 
formed to the Church of Rome. As I have ever been 
desirous, not only of faithfully discharging the trust, 
which is involved in holding a hving in your Lordship’s 
diocese, but of approving myself to your Lordship, I will 
for your information state one or two circumstances con- 
nected with this unfortunate event I received him 

on condition of his promising me, which he distinctly did, 
that ho would remain quietly in our Church for three 
years. A year has passed since that time, and, though 
I saw nothing in him which promised that he would even- 
tually bo contented with his present position, yet for the 
time his mind became as settled as one could wish, and he 
frequently expressed his satisfaction at being under the 
promise which I had exacted of him.’’ 

I felt it impossible to remain any longer in the service 
of the Anglican Church, when such a breach of trust, how- 
ever little I had to do with it, would he laid at my door. 
I wi’oto in a few days to a friend : 

“ September 7, 1843. I this day ask the Bishop leave to 
resign St. Mary’s. Men whom you little think, or at least 
whom I little thought, are in almost a hopeless way. Really 
we may expect any thing. I am going to publish a Volume 
of Sermons, including those Four agamst moving.” 

I resigned my living on September the 18th. I had not 

1 VWe Note D, Zwe# the Engtnh Sarnie. 
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the menus of doing it legally ut Oxford. The late Mr. 
Ooldsmid was kind enough to aid me in resigning it in 
London. I found no fault with the Jjiberals; they hod 
beaten me in a &iir field. .tVs to the net of the Bishops, 
I thought, to boirow a Scriptural image from Walter Scott, 
that they had “ seethed the kid in his mothci’s milk.” 

I said to a friend : — 

Yicliix causa Oils jiUcuit, «e(l vuia Catoni.” * 


And now I may be almost said to have brought to an 
end, as far as is necessary for a sketch such as this is^ the 
history both of my changes of religious opinion and of the 
public acts which they involved. 

I had one final advance of mind to accomplish, and one 
final step to take. That further advance of mind was to bo 
able honestly to say that I was certain of the conclusions at 
which I had already ariivcd. That further stop, impera- 
tive when such certitude was attained, was my snlmibUon 
to the Catholic Church. 

This submission did not take place till two full years 
after the resignation of my living in September 1843 ; nor 
could I have made it at an earlier day, without doubt and 
apprehension, that is, with any true conviction of mind or 
certitude. 

In the interval, of which it remains to speak, viz. between 
the autumns of 1843 and 1846, 1 was in lay communion 
with the Church of England, attending its services as usual, 
and abstaining altogether from intercourse wdth Catholics, 
from their places of worship, and from those religious rites 
and usages, such as the Invocation of Saints, which are 
characteristics of their creed. I did all this on principle ; 
for I never could understand how a man could be of two 
religions at once. ^ 

What I have to say about myself ^between these two 
autumns I shall almost condne to this one point, — the 
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difficulty I was in, as to the best mode of revealing the 
btate of my mind to my friends and othei-^, and how I 
managed to reveal 

• 

Up to January, 1843, 1 had not disclosed my state of 
unsettlement to moi*c than three persons, as has been men- 
tioned above, and as is repeated in the couive of the letiers 
wBich I am now about to give to the reader. To two of 
them, intimate and familiar eompruiions, in the Autumn 
of 1889 : to the third, an old friend too, whom I have also 
named above, I suppose, when I was in great disMv -s of 
mind upon the affair of the Jeiiisalom J)ishopri(\ Tii May, 
1843, T made it known, as has been see n, to the tiiond, by 
whoso advice I nibhod, as far as pos^-ible, to bo guidotl. 
To mention it on set purpose to any one, unless indeed I 
was asldng ad\dco, I should Imvo felt to bo a ciiino. If 
there is any thing that was abhorrent to me, it was the 
scattering doubts, and unsettling consciences without ne- 
cessity. A strong presentiment that my existing opinions 
would ultimately give way, and that the grounds of tlM'm 
wore imsound, was not a suffioieut ’wariant for disclosing 
the state of my mind. I had no guarantee yet, that that 
presentiment would be realized. Supposing I wore cros'^- 
ing ice, which came right in my way, which I had good 
reasons for considering sound, and which I saw numbers 
before mo crossing in safotj^, and s>ipposing a stranger 
from the bank, in a voice of authority, and in an earnest 
tone, warned me that it was dangerous, and then \^as 
silent, I think I should bo startled, and should look about 
me anxiously, but I think too that I should go on, HU I had 
better grounds for doubt ; and such was ray state, I be- 
lieve, till the end of 1842. Then again, when my dissatis- 
faction became greater, it was hard at lirst to determine 
the point of time, \^hcn it was loo slrong to suppress with 
propriety. Certitude of course is a point, but doubt is a pro- 
erpARSL* T WAR not near cfirtitude vot. Certitude is a reflex 
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action ; it is to know that one knows. Of that 1 bclie\ e 1 
was not possessed, till close upon zny reception into the Ca- 
tholic Church. Again, a practical, effective doubt is a point 
too, but who can easily ascertain it for himself? Who 
can determine when it is, that the scales in the balance of 
opinion begin to turn, and what was a greater probability 
in behalf of a belief becomes a positive doubt against it ? 

In considering this question in itb hearing upon my con- 
cluct in 1843, my own simple answer to my great difficulty 
had been, Do what your piescnt slate of opinion requires 
in the light of duty, and let that doing tell : speak by acts. 
This I had done ; my first act of the year had been in 
Ifehruary. After three months* deliberation I had pub- 
lished my retractation of the violent charges which 1 had 
made against Borne: I could not be wrong in doing so 
much as this ; but I did no more at the time : I did not 
retract iny Anglican teaching. My second act had been 
in September in the same year; after much sorrowful 
lingering and hesitation, I liad resigned iny Lixing. I 
tried indeed, before I did so, to keep Littlemorc for myself, 
oven though it was still to remain an integral part of St. 
Mary’s I had given to it a Church and a sort of Parsonage ; 
I had made it a Parish, and I loved it ; I thought in 1843 
that perhaps I need not forfeit my existing relations to- 
xx'ards it. I could indeed submit to become the curate at 
will of another, but I hoped an arrangement was possible, 
by which, while I had the curacy, I might have been my 
own master in serving it. I had hoped an exception might 
have been made in my favour, under the circumstances ; but 
I did not gain my request. Perhaps I was asking wdiat 
xvas impracticable, and it is well for me that it was so. 

These had been my two acts of the year, and I said, ** I 
cannot bo w^’ong in making them ; let that follow^ which 
must follow in the thoughts of the wojld about me, xvhen 
they see what I do.” And, as time went on, they fully 
answered my purpose. What 1 felt it a simple duty to do, 
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did create a general suspicion about me, without such 
rcbponsibility as would be involved in my initiating any 
direct act for the gako of creating it. Then, when friends 
wrote me ou the subject, I either did.not deny or I con- 
leased my slate of mind, according to the character and 
need of their letiors. Sometimes in the case of intimate 
friends, whom I should otherwise have been leaving in 
ignorance of what others knew on every side of them, I 
iinited the question. 

.tVnd here comes in another point for explanation. 
While I was fighting in Oxford for the Anglican Church, 
then indeed I was very glad to make converts, and, though 
I never broke away from that rule of my mind, (as I may 
call it,) of which I have already spoken, of finding disciples 
rather than seeking them, yet, that I made advances to 
others in a special way, I have no doubt ; this came to an 
end, however, as soon as I fell into misgivings as to the truo 
ground to be taken in the conti’oversy. For then, when 
r gave up my place in the Movement, I ceased from any 
such proceedings : and my utmost endeavour was to tran- 
quillize such persons, especially those who belonged to the 
new school, as were unsettled in their religious views, and, 
as I judged, hasty in their conclusions. This went on till 
1843 ; but, at that date, as soon as I turned my face Home- 
ward, I gave up, as far as ever was possible, the thought of 
in any respect and in any shape acting upon others. Then I 
myself was simply my own concern. How could I in any 
sense direct others, who had to be guided in so momentous 
a matter myself? How could I bo considered in a position, 
&ven to say a woid to them one way or the other? IIow 
couid I presuino to unsettle them, as I was unsettled, when 
I had no means of bxinging them out of such unsettlo- 
ment? And, if they were unsettled abcady, how could I 
point to them a place of refuge, when I was not sure that 
I should choose it for myself? My only Une, my only 
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duty, was to keep simply to my own case. I recollected 
Pascal’s words, “ Je mourrai soiil.^’ I deliberately put out 
of my thoughts aU other works and ijlaims, and said 
nothing to any ono/» unless I was obliged. 

But this brought upon me u great trouble. In the 
newspapers there wore contiiiiiQl reports about iny inten- 
tions; I did not answer them; presently strangers or 
friends wrote, begging to be allov ( il to answer them ; andr 
if I still kept to my lesolutioii and said nothing, then I 
was thought to be inj steiiou^, and a prejudice was excited 
against me. But, what was far worse, there were a num- 
ber of tender, eager hearts, of whom I knew nothing at 
all, who were watching me, wishing to think as I thought, 
and to do as I did, if they could but find it out ; who in 
consequence were distressed, that, in so solemn a matter, 
they could not sec what was coming, and who heaul re- 
ports about mo this wdy or that, on a first day and on a 
second ; and felt the woarinoso of waiting, and the sickness 
of delayed hope, and did not understand that I was as 
perplexed as they were, and, being of more sensitive com- 
plexion of mind than myself, wore made ill by the sus- 
pense, And they too of course for the time thought mo 
mysterious and inexplicable. I ask tbeir pardon as far as 
I was really unkind to them. There was a gifted and 
deejily earnest Liclj, who in a parabolical account of that 
time, has deseiibed both my conduct ts she felt it, and 
her own feelings upon it. Li a «in£>ularly graphic, amusing 
vision of pilgrims, who wore making their way across a 
bleak common in great discomfort, and wdio wore over 
warned against, yet continually nearing, the king’s high- 
way ’* on the right, she says, “All my feais and disquiets 
were speedily renewed by seeing the most daring of our 
loaders, (the same w ho had first forced his way tW'ough 
the palisade, and in whoso courage and sagacity we all put 
implicit trust,) suddenly stop short, and declai^e that he 
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would go on no further. He did not, however, take the 
leap at once, but quietly sat down on the top of the fence 
with his feet hanj^ng towards the road, as if he meant to 
take his time ab»jut it, and let himself A)wn easily." I do 
not wonder at all th*‘t 1 thus seemed so unkind to a lady, 
who at that time had never seen me. We were both in 
trial ill our diflTcrent ways. I s?m far from denying that I 
^as acting selfishly both in her case and in that of others ; 
but it was a religious selfishness. Certainly to myself my 
own duty seemed (dear. They that are whole can heal 
others; W in my case it was, Physician, heal thyself." 
My own soul was my fir&t concern, and it seemed an ab- 
surdity to my reason to bo converted in partnersbip. I 
wished to go to my Ijord bj^ myself, and in my own way, 
or rather His way. I had neither wish, nor, I may say, 
thought of taking a number witli mo. Moreover, it is 
but the truth to say, that it had ever been an annoyance 
to me to seem to be tho head of a party ; and that even 
from fastidiousness of mind, I could not bear to find a thing 
done elsewhere, simply or mainly because I did it myself, 
and that, from distrust of myself, I shrank from the thought, 
whenever it was brought home to mo, that I was influencing 
others. But nothing of this could be known to the world. 

The following three letters are written to a friend, who 
had every claim upon me to bo frank with him, Archdeacon 
Manning: — it will bo seen that I disclose the real state of 
zny mind in proportion as ho presses me. 

1. October 14, 1843. I would tell you in t few words 
why I have resigned St. Mary's, as you scorn to wish, 
wore ii possible to do so. But it is most difficult to bring 
out in brief, or even in ej^iemo, any just view of my feelings 
and reasons. 

tSlo nearest approach I can give to a general account 
of them is to say,, that it has boon caused by the general 
repudiation of the view, contained in 90, on the part 
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of tlio Church. I could not stand against such an unani- 
mous expression of opinion from the Bishops^ supported, 
as it has been, by the concurrence, or at least silence, of 
all classes in the Cjjiurch, lay and cleric&. If there ever 
was a case, in which an individual teacher has been put 
aside and virtually put away by a community, inino is one. 
No decency has been observed in the attacks upon mo 
from authority; no protests have been offered against 
them. It is felt,— I am far from denying, justly felt, — 
that I am a foreign material, and cannot assimilate with 
the Church of England. 

Even my own Bishop has said that my mode of inter- 
preting the Articles makes them mean anj/ thing or nothing. 
When I heard this delivered, I did not believe my ears. 
I denied to others that it was said. • , • Out came the 
charge, and the words could not be mistaken. This 
astonished me the more, because I published that Letter 
to him, (how unwillingly you know,) on the understanding 
that J was to deliver his judgment on No. 90 instead of 
him. A year elapses, and a second and heavier judgment 
came forth. I did not bargain for this, — ^nor did he, but 
the tide was too strong for him. 

‘^I fear that I must confess, that, in proportion as I 
think the English Chuich is showing herself intrinsically 
and ladically alien from Catholic principles, so do I feel 
the difficulties of defending her claims to be a branch of 
the Catholic Church. It seems a dream to call a com- 
munion Catholic, when one can neither appeal to any clear 
statement of Catholic doctrine in its formularies, nor inter- 
pret ambiguous formularies by the received and living 
Catholic sense, whether past or present. Men of Catholic 
views are too truly but a party in our Church. I cannot 
deny that many other independent circumstances, Vhich 
it is not worth while entering into, have led me to the 
same conclusion. 
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“ I do not say all this to every body, as you may sup 
pose ; but 1 do net like to make a secret of it to you.” 

2. “ Oct. 25, 1843. You have engaged in a dangorutis 
coirespondcncc; I am deeply sorry fpr the pain I shall 
give you. 

“I must tell you then frankly, (but T combat aigumcnts 
which to me, alas, are shadows,) that it is not from disap- 
pointment, initation, or impatience, that I ha\e, whether 
rightly or wrongly, resigned St Mary’s,* but because 1 
think the Church of Borne the Catholic Ohmeh, and ours 
not part of the Catholic Church, because not in communion 
uilh Borne ; and because I feel that I could not honestly 
be a teacher in it any longer. 

“This thought came to mo last summer four yoai’S. 
. . I mentioned it to two friends in the autumn. . . It 
arose in the first instance fiom tho Monophysite and 
Donatist controversies, the former of which I was engaged 
with in the course of theological study to which I had 
given myself. This was at a time when no Bishop, I 
believe, had declared against us', and when all was 
progress and hope. I do not think I have ever felt 
disappointment or impatience, certainly not then; for 
I never looked forward to the future, nor do I realise 
it now. 

“ My first efibrt was to write that article on the Catho- 
licity of the English Church ; for two years it quieted me. 
Siuoo tho summer of 1839 I have written little or nothing 
on modem controversy. . . You know how unwillingly I 
wrote my letter to the Bishop in which I committod 
myself again, as the safest course under circumstances 
The article I speak of quieted me till the end of 1841, 
over the a&ir of No. 90, when that wretched Jerusalem 
Bishd))rio (no personal matter) revived all my alarms. 


* I thint Sutnner, Btahop of Chetler, mut bare done lo elreedp. 
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They have increased up to this moment. At that time I 
told my secret to another person in addition. 

You see then that the variou»^ eoclosiastical and quasi- 
ecclesiastical acts, ivhich liave taken plaPe in the course of 
the last two years and a half, are not the cause of ray state 
of opinion, but are keen stimulants and weighty confiima- 
tions of a conviction forced upon me, while engaged in the 
course of duiy^ viz. that theologiccil reading to which I had 
given myself. And this last-mentioned circumstance is a 
fact, which has never, T think, come before me till now 
that I write to you. 

“It is three 3 ’'cars since, on account of my state of 
opinion, I urged the Provost in vain to let St. Mary^s be 
separated from Littlemore ; thinking I might with a safe 
conscience serve the latter, though I could not comfortably 
continue in so public a place as a University. This was 
before Ko. 90. 

“ Finally, I have acted under advice, and that, not of 
my own choosing, but what came to me in the way of 
duty, nor the advice of those only who agree with me, but 
of near friends who differ from me. 

“ I have nothing to reproach myself with, as far as I 
see, in the matter of impatience ; i. e. practically or in 
conduct. And I trust that He, who has kept me in the 
slow courso of change hitherto, will keep mo still from 
hasty acts, or resolves with a doubtful conscience. 

“This I am sure of, that such interposition as yours, 
kind as it is, only docs what you would consider harm. 
It makes me realize my own views to myself ; it makes 
me see their consistency ; it assures me of my own deli- 
berateness ; it suggests to me the traces of a Providential 
Hand ; it takes away the pain of disclosures ; it relieves 
me of a heavy secret. , 

“You may moke what use of my letters you think 
tight.” 
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3. My correspondent wrote tome once more, and I replied 
thus : “ October 31, 1843. Your letter has made iny heart 
ache more, and cau«icd mo more and deeper highs than any 
I have had a lotig while, though I assure jou there is 
much on all sides of mo to cause siglnng and heartache. 
On all sides : — I am quite haunted by the one dreadful 
whisper repeated from so many quarters, and causing tho 
keenest distress to friends. You know but a part of my 
present trial, in knowing that I am unsettled myself. 

“ Since tho beginning of this year I have been obliged 
to tell the state of my mind to some others ; but never, I 
think, without being in a way obliged, as from friends 
writing to me as vou did, or guessing how matters stood. 
No one in Oxford knows it or hcie*^ [Littlcmore], “but 
one near friend whom I felt I could not help telling the 
other day. But, I suppose, many more suspect it.'' 

On receiving those letters, my coirespondent, if I recol- 
lect rightly, at once communicated tho matter of them to 
Dr. Pusey, and this will enable mo to describe, as nearly as I 
can, the way in which he first became aware of my changed 
state of opinion. 

I had from the first a great difficulty in making Dr. 
Pusey understand such differences of opinion as existed 
between himself and mo. When there was a proposal 
about the end of 1838 for a subscription for a Cranmer 
Memorial, he wished us both to subsexibe together to it. 
I could not, of course, and wished him to subscribe by 
himself. That he would not do ; he could not bear the 
thought of our appearing to tho world in separate posi- 
tions, in a matter of importanco. And, as time went on, 
he would not take any hints, which I gave him, on the 
subject of my growing inclination to Borne. When I 
found»him so determined, I often had not the heart to go 
on. And then I knew, that, from affection to me, he so 
often took up ondr threw himself into what I said, that 1 
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felt the great I’osiJonsibiHty I should incur, if I put things 
before him just as I might view them mysolf. And, not 
knowing him so well as I did afterwards, I feared lest I 
should unsettle him. And moreover, i recollected well, 
how prostrated he liad been with illness in 1832, and I used 
always to think that the start of tho Movement had given 
him a fresh life- I fancied that his phj'^ical energies c\on 
depended on the presence of a \igoious hope and biiglit 
prospects for his im.igination t4) feed upon; so much so, 
that when ho was so unwoithilj' tioated by tho authorities 
of the place in 1843, 1 recollect waiting to the late Mr. 
Dodsworth to state my anxiety, lost, if his mind became 
dejected in consequence, his health should suffer sciiously 
also. These were difficulties in my way ; and thou again, 
another difficulty was, that, as wo wore not together under 
the same roof, wc only saw each other at set times ; others 
indeed, who weio coming in or out of my looms freely, 
and according to the need of tho moment, knew all my 
thoughts easily ; but for him to know them well, formal 
efforts were necessary. A common friend of ours broke it 
all to him in 1841, as far as matters had gone at that 
lime, and showed him clearly the logical conclusions 
which must lie in propositions to which 1 had committed 
myself; but somehow or other in a little while, bis mind 
fell back into its former happy state, and he could not 
bring himself to believe that be and I should not go on 
pleasantly together to the end. But that affectionate 
dream needs must have been broken at last; and two 
years afterwards, that friend to whom I wrote the letters 
which I have just now inserted, set himself, as I have 
said, to break it. Upon that, I too begged Dr. Pusey to 
tell in private to any ono he would, that I thought in the 
event I should leave the Church of England. However, 
he would not do so ; and at the end of 1844 had almost 
relapsed into his former thoughts abeut me, if I may 
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judge from a letter of his I liavo fotnid. Nay, at 
tlio Commemuratiun of 1840, a f<ow moiitlis bof(*ro I lc*fc 
the Anglican Chiych,Ithink lie said about me to a fiinid, 
“ I trust after all we shall keep him.” • 

In that autumn of 1843, at tho time that I i>])uke to 
Dr. Piisey, I asked another liieiid. also to communicMtc in 
confidence, to whom ho uoiild, the pro..ipect which by be- 
fore me. 

To another filend, Mr. James IIopc, now Mr. IIoi>e 
Scott, I gave the oppoit unity of knowing il, if ho would, 
in the followdiig Postscript to a letter : — 

“While I WTite, I will odd a word about mjsclf You 
may come near a i}oisoii or two who, owdiig to circum- 
stances, know mere exactly ni} state of feeling than you 
do, though they would not tell you. Now I do not like 
that you should not bo aware of this, though I see no 
reman why you should know what they happen to know. 
Your wishing it would la a reason/^ 

1 had a dear and old friend, near his death ; I never 
told him my state of mind. Why should I unsettle that 
sweet calm tranquillity, when I had nothing to offer him 
iublead ? I could not say, “ Go to Pome else I should 
liave shown him the way. Yet I offered myself for his 
examination. One day he led the way to my speaking 
out ; but, rightly or wrongly, I could not respond. My 
reason was, “ I have no certainty on the matter myself. 
To say 'I think ^ is to tease and to distress, not to per- 
suade.” 

I wrote to him on Michaelmas Day, 1843: “As you 
may suppose, I have nothing to write to you about, 
pleasant. I could tell you some very painful things ; but 
it is best not to anticipato trouble, which after all can but 
happdh, and, for what one knows, may bo averted. You 
are always so kind, that sometimes, when I part with you, 
I am nearly movoSL to tears, and it would be a relief tu be 
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Si*, at jour kindness and at my liaidiu'S'^. I think no one 
hful .iK*h kind Tiimtls as T Inno.’* 

Ihv* next ydii, Jannaiy 22, I Mioto^to him: ‘‘Pusey 
h« ^ c[cii»' (n*)ui,h mi him, mid gMierously takes on him- 
^^‘lf : 1010 (lian (‘iiongli, for me to add burdens M'lieu I am 
3 i* chilytcd; iiaitifiilarly too, m hen I am Tciy conscious, 
ihvit tin n art buidcn^, which T am or shall be obliged to 
1 1\ Uijou l.iiU ''omo I ill! • or other, whether I will or no/’ • 
An 1 »»ji IMjiuaii 21 : “ JJalf-just ten. I am just up, 
La\iiig a bad C‘ld, 1 j1:(* has not happened to me 
(except twite in Januaiy) iu my memory. You may 
tl'iiik }r»u lia\e boon iu iny thoughts, long before my 
li'iuj:. Of course you arc so continually, as you well 
1:iMrW. I f oiilrl not come to seo you; I am not worthy of 
h^‘ a i . Av’ilh my opinions, to the full of which I dare 
I ♦ \ coiii( »,,, 1 itt L like a guilty person with others, though 
i tut*-! f am not so. People kindly tliink that I have 
iiiihh bear extaiially, disappointment, slandor, &c. 

I have notliing to bear, but the anxiety which I feel 
f r my Iritmds’ anxiety for me, and their perplexity. This 
1 a )»' tier Ash- Wednesday than birthday present [his 
biTllidij was the suno day as mine; it was Ash-Wednes- 
daj th.ifc •‘but 1 cannot help writing about what 

i*- nijpeuiiosl. And now', my dear B., all kindest and best 
b; \ou, UiV ohkd friend, w'hom I must not speak 
Vi .M‘ about, liiul with reference to myself, lest you should 
bt aimry.” It was not in his nature to have doubts: he 
uw* I to look at me with anxiety, and wonder what had 
nmv oviriue. 

On JjfstiT llunday : “All that is good and gracious 
di “ f lid up r*! j ou and yours from the influences of this 
Id -^sul S« asou ; and it will be so, fso be it I) for what is 
tlu li^e of jon all, n day passes after daj^, hut a simple 
todi i\ )ur to s<w\o Jlim, fic.n whom all blessing comes? 
T!-f»ugh we aie sc‘j)aiated in place, yet this wo have in 
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common, tliat you arc living a calm and cheerful time, and 
T am enjoying the thought of you. Il is your blessing to 
have a clear hc«iVn, and peace aroutpl, according to tlio 
blessing pionouiiood on lionjamin . So it is, my dear J>., 
and so may it over be.” 

He was in simple good fntli. ilc died in Soptomb<‘r of 
the same year. I had expected that his last illness would 
tavo brought light to my mind, as to what I ought to do. 
It brought none. I miido a note, which runs thus : ** I 
sobbed bitterly o\ or liis coffin, to think that he left me still 
dark as to what the way of truth wab, and what I ought 
to do in order to please God and fulfil will.” I think 
I wrote to Charles Marriott to say, that at that moment, 
with the thought of mj’’ friend before me, my strong view 
in favour of Borne remained just w’hat it was. On the 
other hand, my firm belief that grace w^as to bo found 
within the Anglican Church remained too\ I wrotd to 
another friend thus 

•*Sepi. 16, 1841. I am full of wrong and miserable 
feelings, which it is usolc'^s to d(tail, so grudging and 
sullen, when I should he thankful. Of course, when one 
sees Ro blessed an eiid, and that, tho termination of so 
blameless a life, of ono who really fed on our ordinances 
and got strength from thorn, and secs the sumo continued 
in a whole family, the littlo children finding qiiito a solace 
of their pain in the Daily Prayer, it is impossible not to 
feel inoro at ease in our Church, as at least a sort of Zour, 
a place of refuge and temporary rest, because of the steep- 
ness of the way. Only, may we be kept from unlawful 
security, lest we have ifoab and Ammon for our progeny, 
the enemies of Israel.” 

• 

* Deut. x\ziii. 12. 

* On tins subject, \ide*my Third Lertme on “Anglican Difficulties,** Uso 
Note £, Anglican Church. 
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I could not continue in tlii& slate, oitlior in tlio light of 
duty or of reason. Sly difficulty was this : I had been 
dccci\ed greatly once ; how could I be sr-iie that I ^/as not 
decohod a second tiiuoP I thought inj'sclf light then; 
how was 1 to bo ccitain that I was light now? How 
many jeais had I thought myself siiro of what I now re- 
jected ? liow could I ever again ha\o con faience in myself? 
As in 1640 I listened to the rising doubt in favour (Jf 
Home, now I libtenccl to the waning doubt in favour of 
the Anglican Church. To be certain is to^know that one 
know’s ; what inward tost had I, that I should not change 
again, after that I had become a Catholic ? I had still 
apprehension of this, though I thought a tiino would come, 
when it would depai*t, ITowever, some limit ought to be 
put to these vague misgivings; I must do my best and then 
leave it to a higher Power to prosper it. So, at the end of 
1814, 1 came to the resolution of writing on Essay on Doc- 
trinal Development ; and then, if, at the end of it, my con- 
victions in favour of the Eoman Church were not weaker, 
of taking the necessary steps for admission into her fold. 

By this time the state of my mind was generally known, 
and I made no groat secret of it. I will illustrate it by 
letters of luino which have been put into my hands. 

November 1C, 1841. I am going through what must 
be gone through ; and my trust only is that every day of 
pain is so much taken from the necessary draught which 
niObt be exhausted. There is no fear (humanly speaking) 
of my moving for a long time yet. This has got out 
wnthout my intending it ; but it is all well. As for as I 
know myself, my one groat distress is the perplexity, un- 
set tlomcnt, alarm, scepticism, which I am causing to so 
many ; and the loss of kind feeling and good opinion on 
the part of so many, known and unknown, who have 
wished well to me. And of these two ^sources of pain it is 
the former that is the constant, urgent, unmitigated one. 
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I bad for days a literal ache all about my heart ; and from 
time to time all the complaints of the Psalmist seemed to 
belong to me. 

And as far as I knov/ myself, my one paramount reason 
for contemplating a change is my deep, unvarying con\ic- 
tion that our Church is in schism, and that my salvation 
depends on my joining the Church of Eomo. I may uso 
ergm^icnta ad hominem to this person or that’; hut I am not 
conscious of resentment, or disgust, at any thing that has 
happened to me. I have no visions whatever of hope, no 
schemes of action, in any other sphere more suited to me. 
I have no existing sympathies with Eomau (ktholica ; I 
hardly over, even abroad, was at one of Ihoir soi\ntcs; I 
know none of them, I do not like what I hear of them. 

‘‘ And then, how much I am giving up iu so many ways ! 
and to me sacrifices irreparable, not only from my age, 
when people hate changing, but from my especial lovo of 
old associations and the pleasures of memory. Nor am I 
conscious of any feeling, euthusuistic or heroic, of xjleusuro 
in the sacrifice ; I have nothing to support mo here. 

What keeps me yet is what has kept me long ; a fear 
that I am xmder a delusion ; but the conviction remains 
firm under all circumstances, in all frames of mind. And 
this most serious feeling is growing on me ; viz. that the 
reasons for which I believe as much os our system teaches, 
mnsi^ lead me to believe more, and that not to bcliovc more 
is to fall back into scepticism. 

A thousand thanks for your most kind and consoling 
letter ; though I have not yet spoken of it, it was a great 
gift.” 

Shortly after I wrote to the same friend thus : My 
intention is, if nothing comes upon me, which I cannot 

> Vide sar^* P* 219, 4^* Oct 14, 1943, conaparf>d with that of 

Oct 33. 
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forcbeo, lu roinaiu quietly in Uatii quo for u considerable 
time, trusting that my friends will kindly remember me 
and my trial in tbeir prayers. And I should give up my 
fellowship some time before any thing further took place,” 

There was a lady,*now a nun of the Yisitalion, to whom 
ut this time I wrote the following letters: — 

1. “ JSTovombcr 7, 1814. I am still v/hcro I was; I am 
not moving. Two things, however, sctiu plain, that every 
one is prepared for such an e\eut, ncji.1, that every one 
expects it of me. Eew, indeed, wlio do not tliink it suit- 
able, fewer still, who do not think it likely. However, I 
do not think it cither suitable or likely. I have very little 
reason to doubt about the issue of things, hut the when and 
the how are known to Him, from whom, I trust, both the 
course of things and the issue comp. The expression of 
opinion, and the latent and Luhitual feeling about me, 
which is on every side and among all jiurtios, has great 
force. 1 insist ujioix it, because I liave a great dread of 
going by my own feelings, lest they should mislead me. 
By one’s sense of duty one must go ; but external facts 
bupp)rl one in doing so.’ 

2. “ January 8, 1 840. Wbai am I to say in answer to 
your letter I know perfectly w'ell, I ought to lot you 
know more of niy li'cliugs and state of mind than you do 
know, liiii liow' is that pssNiblo in a few words? ^imy 
thing i say mast be abraiit ; iiutldug can I say which will 
not leave a bewildciing iecliug, as iiv-eding so iiiucli to ox- 
plain it, and being isolated, and (as it w'orej uulocated, 
and not having any thing wdth il to show' ils bearings upon 
otlicr purls t»f the sabject. 

** At prosmit, my full belief is, in accordance with your 
k-tter, that, if there is a move in oiir Uimrcli, Tory few 
peiMjiu inked will be pariiurs to il. I doubt whptber 
one or two at the uio.st among residents ut Oxford. And 
1 don’t know wliethe** I can w'Lsh it. ffhe slate of the 
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Roman Catholics is at present so unsatisfactory. Till's I 
am sure of, that nothing but a simple, direct call of duty 
is a warrant for any one leaving our Church ; no profcT- 
ence of another Church, no delight in jits services, no hope 
of greater religious advancement in it, no indignution, no 
disgust, at the persons and things, among which wo inuy 
find ourselves in the Church of England. The siniplo 
^jiiestionis. Can I (it is personal, not whether another, but 
can I) be saved in the English Church P am I in saioty, 
were I to die to-night P Is it a mortal sin in )m\ not join- 
ing another communion P 

‘‘P.S. I hardly see my way to concur in attendance, 
though occasional, in the Roman Catholic chapel, unless a 
man has made up his mind pretty well to join it eventually. 
Invocations arc not required in the Church of Rome ; some- 
how, I do not like using them except under the sanction of 
the Church, and this makes me unwilUng to admit them 
in members of our Church/^ 

3. March 30. Now I will toll you more than any one 
knows except two friends. My own conviclious arc us 
strong as I suppose they can become : only it is so ditlicuU 
to know whether it is a call of remon or of con&cieiieo, I 
cannot make out, if I am impelled by what seems cZ/yv*, (»r 
by a sense of duty. You can understand how i)uiuful this 
doubt is ; so I have waited, hoping for light, and using tlie 
words of the Psalmist, ‘Show some token upon me.' Ifat 
I suppose I have no right to wait for ever for this. Tlifii 
I am waiting, because friends are most considcrattly bctii*- 
iiig mo in mind, and asking guidance forme ; and, 1 tiusl, 
I should attend to any now feelings which Ciimo upon KiO, 
should that be the eliect of their kindness. And Qu-ii this 
waiting subserves the j)urpo«e of preparing meu’o minds. 
I dr€«id shocking, unsettling x)eople, Anyliow, 1 c.n't 
avoid giving incalculable pain. So, if I had iny uill, 1 
^ould like to wail till the summor of 181(3, which would 
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be a full seven years from tlie time tliat my convictions 
first began to fall on mo. But I don’t thinlc I shall last 
so long. 

“ My present in^pnlion is to give up?my Fellowship in 
October, and to publish some work or treutise between that 
and Christmas. I vish people to know ivhy I am acting, 
as well as %chat I am doing ; it takes off that vague and 
distresiing surprise, ‘ What can have made him P ” ^ 

4, “June 1. What yon loll me of yourself makes it 
plain that it is jour duty to remain quietly and patiently, 
till you SCO more clearly wlieie you aio ; else you are leap- 
ing in the dark.” 

In the early part of this year, if not before, there was 
an idea afloat that my retirement fioin tho Anglican 
< llmrch was owing to my distress that I had been so thrust 
aside, without any one’s taking my part. Various measures 
wine, I belic^e, talked of in consequence of this burmisc. 
Coiucidently ith it appeared au exceedingly kind article 
about ino in a Quartoily, in i<^ Aju’il number. The wi’itcr 
praised me in kind and hcantiful langunge far above my 
deserts. In the course of his remarks, be said, speaLiug 
of ino ab Vicar of St. Mary’s: “ lie Ind the mturo race ol 
clergy hearing him. Did he value and 1' cl tender about, 
and tliii'i: tn liis position P .... Kot at all. , . . Ko 
^acrilieo t* li’m liirhcps, In did not care about such 
tiling N.’' 

There Wus a ceIl^urc ixupliod, however co\citIy, In tlicse 
words ; au I it is alluded to in (he followiuer letter, addressed 
to a \ery intiuudt* IVk iid 

“Apiil )j, lolo. . . . Accept this apology, my dear 
(liuuh, and forgi\e me. As I pay so, tears come into my 
eye.*-; —that oiise> from the iicci’dint cf thi^^ time, when I 
a i» gi\hig up bo much I h»\e. Ja^t now I have bccn^ovcr- 
fctf by Janus SIo/lojV nili<h» in thc‘ I'eujcmbranccr ; yvi 
rtally, my dear Chinch, I hi\c uoMr Si «* an iastai.t had 
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oven thetomptation of repeating my leaving Oxfi-rd. The 
feeling of repentance has not oven come into my mind. 
How could it ? How could I remain at St. Mary’s a hypo- 
crite ? liow could 1* be answerable for i^ouls, (and life so 
uncertain,) with the convictions, or at least porsuasious, 
which I had upon mo ? It is indeed a responsibility to 
act as I am doing ; and I feel llis hand heavy on me 
u’ij’hout intermissioj], who is all y5"i>dom and Lore, so that 
my heart and mind are tii-od out. just as the limbs might 
bo from a load on one’s back. That sort of dull aching 
pain is mine ; but iny responsibility really is nothing to 
what it would be, to bo answerable fur souls, for confiding 
loving souls, in the English Church, nilh my con\ictions. 
My love to Mariiott, and Nave me tho pain of bonding him 
a line.” 

I am now close upon the date of my reception into the 
Catholic Church ; at the beginning of the year a letter had 
been addressed to mo by a very dear friend, now no more, 
Chailcs Marriott. I quote some sentences from it, for the love 
which I bear him and the value that I sot on his good word. 

January 15, 1815. You know mo well enough to be 
aware, that I never see through any thing at first. Your 
letter to Badeley casts a gloom over tho future, which you 
can understand, if you havo i ndorstood me, os I believe 
you have. But I may spealc out at once, of what I see and 
feel at once, and doubt not that I shall over feel : that your 
whole conduct towards the Church of England and towards 
us, who havo stiiven and are still striving to seek after 
God for oursdvob, and to re\ive Iruo religion among 
others, under her authority and guidance, has been gene- 
rous and considoiatc, and, wore that word appropriate, 
dutiful, •to a dogreo tliat I could scarcely havo conceived 
possible, more unsparing of pdf than I should havo thought 
nature could bu^tam. 1 lisvc ft It with pain every link 
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tLat you have severed^ and I have asked no questions, 
because 1 felt that you ought to measure the disclosure of 
your thoughts according to the occasion, and the capacity 
of those to whom you spoke. I write in haste, in the 
midst of engagements engrossing in themselves, hut partly 
made tasteless, partly embittered by what I have heard ; 
but I am willing to trust even you, whom I love bo&t on 
earth, in God's Hand, in the earnest praj’^er that you nqyiy 
bo so emplojxd as is bc-^t for Iho Holy Catholic Church." 

Tn July, a DiMiop thought it worth while to give out lo 
the world that “ the adherents of Mr. Newman are few in 
number. A short time will now probably suffico to prove 
this fact. It is well known that he is preparing for seces* 
sion; and, when that event takes place, it will be seen 
how few will go with him." 

I had begun my Essay on tbe Development of Doctrine 
in the beginning of iSlo, and T was hard at it all through 
the year till October. As T advanced, my difficulties so 
cleared away that I ceased to speak of ‘^the Homan 
Catholics," and boldly called them Catholics. Before I 
got to the end, I rcaolved to be received, and the book 
remains in the state in which it was then, unfinishedi 

One of my friends at liittlemoro had been received into 
the Church on ]\ri<‘h.idmiu Day, at the Passionist House 
at Aston, near Stone, by Father Dominic, the Superior. 
At the beginning of October the laliu was passing through 
London to iidgiuui; and, as I was in some perplexity 
what steps to take tor being recched mjboll’, I assented 
to the proposiiioii liwdc to mo that the good priest should 
take Liltli moiv in hih May, m itli a view’ to his doing for me 
the bame tli uitaMe .-trAice as ho had done to my friend. 

Oil Octubi r tlio Mil I wrote to a number of friends tho 
following klt< 1 : - ♦ 

** [jittkinoic, Ootob»‘r Mh, LS4->. 1 am this night ex- 
pecting Fallior Doiuinic, tlic Pussioiuot, who, fioiu his 
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youth, hus been led to have distinct and direct thoughts, 
first of the countries of the North, then of England. After 
thirty years’ (almost) waiting, he was without his own act 
sent here. But he 4ias had little to do with conversions. 
I saw him here for a few minutes on John Baptist’s 
day last year. 

“ lie is a simple, holy man ; and withal gifted with 
remarkable powers. He does not know of my intention ; 
buf I mean to ask of him admission into the One Fold of 
Christ. , . . 

“ I have so many letters to write, that this must do for 
all who choose to ask about me. With my best love to 
dear Charles Marriott, who is over your head, &c., &c. 

*‘P.S. This will not go till all is over. Of course it 
requires no answer,” 

For a while after my reception, I proposed to betake 
myself to some secular calling. I wrote thus in answer to 
a very gracious letter of congratulation sent me by Car- 
dinal Acton : — 

‘‘Nov. 25, 1845. I hope you will have anticipated, be- 
fore I express it, the great gratification which I received 
from your Eminence’s letter. That gratification, however, 
was tempered by the apprehension, that kind and anxious 
well-wishers at a distance attach more impoitance to my 
step than really belongs to it. To mo indeed personally it 
is of course on inestimable gain ; but pemons and things 
look great at a distance, which are not so when scon close ; 
and, did your Eminence know mo, you would sec that I was 
one, about whom there has been far more talk for good 
and bad than he deserves, and about whoso movements fur 
more expectation has boon raised than the event will 
justify. * 

“As I never, I do trust, aimed at any thing else than 
obedience to xny own sense of right, and have been magni- 
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fiod into the leader of a party without my wishing it or 
acting as such, so now, much as I may wish to the con- 
trary, and earnestly as I may labour (as is my duty) to 
minister in a humble way to the Oatfiolie Church, yet my 
powers will, I fear, disappoint the expectations of both my 
own friends, and of those who pray for the peace of Joru- 
salom. 

“It* I might ask of 5 ’oar Eminence a favour, it is that 
you would kindly modorato those anticipations. Would it 
were in niy power to do, uliat I do not aspire to do 1 At 
present coitainly I cannot look forward to tho future, and, 
though it would be a good work if I could persuade others 
to do as I have done, yet it seems as if I had quite enough 
to do in thinking of myself.” 

»Soon, Dr. Wiseman, in whoso Vicariate Oxford lay, 
called me to O^cott ; ami I wont there with others; aftcr- 
wauls he sent nu' to Homo, and iiually idaccd me in Bir- 
mingham. 

I wTote to a fiiend : — 

“ Januaiy 5^0, 18 JG. You may think how lonely I am. 
‘ < )bll\ihccre populum tuuin ot domum patris tui,^ has been 
in my oar-> for the last twelve hours. I realize more that 
^yo aiv leaving Liltlomore, and it is like going on tho open 
sea.” 

T hit (Jxfurd /or good on Tironday, February 23, 1846. 
On the Saturday and Siindoy before, I was in my house at 
Littlemorc simply by in j self, as I had been for tho first 
day or two when I had originally taken possession of it. 
I slept on Sunday night at my dear friend's, Mr. John- 
sm's at tho Ol)b» r\atory. Various friends came to see tho 
last ( f me ; Mr. (^opeltmd, 3lr. Church, Mr. Buckle, Mr, 
Pattibon, ami Mr. JjcwIs, Dr. Pusoy too camo up to toko 
h axe of mo; and I ealhd on Dr. Ogle, ono of my very 
('Most liiends for lu uas iny privatj Tutor, W’hon I was 
uu l7udergjLaduatc. In him 1 took leavo of my first 
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College, Trinity, which was so dear 1o me, and which held 
on its foundation so many who had bten kind to me both 
when I was a boy, and all through my Oxfoid life. Ti inil y 
had never been unffind to ino. There !j^ed to be intich 
snap-dragon growling on the walls opposite my liosliinaii’s 
rooms there, and I had for jcai§ taken it as the emblem 
of my o\vn perpetual residcnco even unto death in my 
University. 

On the morning of the 23rd I left the Observatory. I 
have never seen Oxford since, excepting its spires, as they 
are seen from the railway 


< At length I revisited O&foid on Ftbiuny Sfxh, 1870, aftor an ab>enre 
of just 32 yean. 'Vide Additional Note at the ond of the \olatne. 
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CHAPTER V. 

POSITION OT' AJY MINI) SIN’CE 1845. 

From the time that I became a Catholic, of coarse 1 have 
no further history of my religious opinions to narrate. In 
saying this, T do not mean to say that my mind has been 
idle, or that T have given up thinking on theological sub- 
jects ; but that T have had no variations to record, and 
ba\o had no anxiety of heart whatever. I have been in 
perfect peace and coiitentinent; I never have bad one doubt. ^ 
I was not conscious to inj^self, on ray conversion, of any 
change, intellectual or moral, wrought in ray mind. I was 
not conscious of firmer faith in the fundamental truths of 
Revelation, or of more self-command ; I had not more 
for \ our; but it was like coming into port after a rough 
boa; and my happiness on that score remains to this day 
without interruption. 

JTor had I any trouble about receiving those additional 
articles, which am not found in the Anglican Creed. 
Some of them I believed already, but not any one of them 
was a trial to ino. I made a profession of them upon my 
reception A\ith the greatest ease, and I have the same ease 
in believing ihom now. I am far of course from denying 
that o\er\ article of the Christian Creed, whether as held 
by Catholic*^ or by IVotestants, is beset with intellectual 
difficulties; and it is siniplc fact, that,*for myself, I cannot 
answer tho.se rlifficulties. Many persons are very sensitive 
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of tlie diffici ties of Religion; I am Ub sensitive of them 
as any one ; but I have never been able to bce a connexion 
between approbonclii^g Ibohe difficulties, liov over keenly, 
and miilti})lying tlioni U) any extent, and oTi the other hand 
doubting the doctrines to which they are attached. Ten 
thousand difficulties do not make one doubt, as I under- 
stand the subject; difficulty and doubt aro incommensurate. 
There of course may be difficulties in the evidence ; but T 
am speaking of diffieulties intrinsic to the dotdrines them- 
selves, or to their relations \vith each other. A man may bo 
annoyed that ho cannot work out a raathematioal piobleni, 
of which the answer is or is not given to him, without doubt- 
ing that it admits of an answer, or that a certain pai*ticular 
answer is the true one. Of all points of faith, the being of 
a God is, to my own apprehension, encompassed with most 
difficulty, and yet borne in upon our minds with most power. 

People say that the doctrine of Transubstantiation is 
•difficult to believe ; I did not believe the doctrine till I 
was a Catholic. I had no difficulty in believing it, as soon 
as I believed that the Catholic Roman Church was the 
oraolo of God, and that she had declared this doctrine to be 
part of the original revelation. Tt is difficult, impossible, 
to imagine, 1 grant; — but how is it difficult to believe? 
Yet Macaulay thought it so difficult to believe, that ho had 
need of a believer in it of talents as eminent as Sir Thomas 
More, before he could bring himself to conceive that the 
Catholics of an enlightened age could reaist ‘^tlie over- 
■whelming force of the argument against it.” Sir Thomas 
More,” he says, “is ono of the choice specimens of wisdom 
and virtue; and the doctrine of transubstantiation is a 
kind of proof charge, A faith which stands that test, will 
stand any tcbt.” Hut for myself, I cannot indeed prove 
it, I cannot tell how it is ; hut I say, “ Why should it not 
bo ? What’s to hinder it ? What do I know of substance 
or matter P just as much as tho greatest philosophers, and 
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that is nothin" at all;”— -o nmcli i-s this tli3 ca^»o, that 
thoie i> a ilhiii" school of philoaoj;hy now, which considers 
phenomena to coinlh iti' the whole of our knowledge in 
phy^ic 3 . The dodiine loa^cs phenoraona alone. 

Tt does not ay thu^ the phenomena go ; on the contrary, 
it says that tiioy luiuin; n ^r docs it siy tliit the same 
plicnoimna aic in acvtitd phuos oiico. It deals with 
wlicil no tmo on caith knows any thin^ about, the material 
feubatai <cs llitniaciu u^nJ, hi like inaiinor, of that ma- 
jedic Alible of the Anglican as wxU as of the Catholic 
(h‘ 0 cd,— the Joetiinc of the Trinity in Unity. What do 
I know of the Easenco of the Divine Doing P I know that 
my abstract idea of three is simply incompatible with my 
idea of one; but when 1 come to the question of concrete 
fact, E lia\o no means of proving that there is not a sonso 
in which ouv* and three can equally bo predicated of the 
Jneommuiucdblo (iod. 

But I am going to take upon myself the responsibility 
of more than the mere Oieod of the Church; as the parties 
accusing mo are determined I shall do. They say, that 
now, in that I am a Catholic, though I may not have 
otfoncos of my own against honesty to answer for, yet, at 
least, I am answerable for the offences of others, of my 
ro-roligionists, of iry biother piicsts, of the Church her- 
self. I am quite willing to accept the responsibility; and, 
as I have been able, as I trust, by moans of a few words, 
to dissipate, in the minds of all those who do not begin 
with disbelieving me, the suspicion with which so many 
rroicstants start, in forming their judgment of CathoHcs,. 
\\js, that our Greed is actua% set up in inevitable super* 
f^lition and hypocrisy, us the original sin of Catholicism; 
••o Jiow I will proceed, as before, identifying myself with 
the Church and vindicating it, — not of course denying the 
enormous mass of sin and error which exists of necessity 
in that world-wdde multiform OommiSaiion, — but going to 
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the proof of this oiio point, that its system is iu no sense 
dishonest, and that therefore the upholders and teachers of 
that system, as sugh, have a claim to be acquitted in their 
own persons of that odious imputation. ^ 

Starting then with the being of a God, (which, as I 
have said, is as certain to me as the ccilainty of my own 
cXtistonce, though when I try to put the giounds of that 
certainty into logic<il shape I find a difiiculty in doing so 
in mood and liguic to my satisfaction,) I look out of 
myself into the woild of men, and there I see a •^ight 
which fills mo with unspeakable distress. The woild 
seems simply to gi^o the lie to that great tiuth, of which 
my whole being is so full; and the effect uijou mo is, iu 
consequence, as a matter of necessity, as confusing as if it 
denied that 1 am iu existence myself. If I looked into a 
mirror, and did not see n^y faco, I should have the sort of 
feeling which actually comes upon mo, when I look into 
this living busy world, and see no reflexion of its Creator. 
This is, to me, one of those great diihcuhiesol* this absolute 
primary tiiith, to which I rcf<Trcd just now. Were it not 
for this voice, speaking so clearly in my conscience and 
my heart, I should bo an atheist, or a pantheist, or a poly- 
theist wlien I looked into the world. I am speaking for 
myself only ; and I am far from denying the real force of 
the arguments in proof of a God, drawn from the general 
facts of human society and the course of history, but these 
do not warm mo or enlighten me ; they do not take away 
the winter of my desolation, or make the buds unfold and 
tho leaves grow within mo, and my moral being rejoice. 
The sight of tho world is nothing else than the propheCs 
scroll, full of “ lamentations, and mourning, and woo.” 

To consider tho world in its length and breadth, its 
various history, tho*many races of man, their starts, their 
fortuims, their mutual alienation, their conflicts ; and then 
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their ways, habits, goveriimenlb, forms of worship; thoir 
entoqjribos, thoir airnkss eoui^es, their random achieve- 
nionls and acquirciueuis, the impotent conclusion of 
long-standing facts^ tho tokens so faintt and broken of a 
supeiintcudiiig de&iga, the blind evolution of what turn 
out to bo grout powers or truths, the progiesb of things, 
as if from ^ln^ea^oning elenrmts, not towaids final causes, 
the gioatiu'hs and littleness of man, ll^^ fir-reaching aims, 
hi-* shoil duration, the curtain hung omi* his futurity, the 
disappointmrnis of life, tlio defeat of good, the success of 
e\il, physical pain, nienlal anguish, the pro\alenco and 
intensity of &iu, the pervading idolatries, the corruptions, 
the dreary hopeless irreligion, that condition of the whole 
race, so foaidiilly jet exactly described in the Apostle’s 
words, “ha\inguo hope and without God in the world,” 
—all this is a vision to dizzy and appal ; and inflicts upon 
the mind the sense of a profound mystery, which is abso- 
lutely beyond human solution. 

What shall be said to this heart-piercing, rcasou-bowil- 
doring fact ? I can only answer, that either there is no 
Creator, or this li^ixlg society of men is in a true sense 
discarded from His presence. Did I seo a boy of good 
iaak(* and itiind, ^^lth the tokens on him of a refined 
nutuvfs cast upon the world ^^ilhout provision, unable to 
bay wbeiiee he came, his birth-place or his family con- 
nexioiis, I sliould conclude that tlicro was some mystery 
connected with his liisiory, and that Lo \\as one, of whom, 
from one cause or otlnr, his parents wore ashamed. Thus 
only should [ bo able to account for the contrast between 
till* i»rounsc and the condition of hh being. And so I 
nigu*‘ about the world ; — (/* there be a God, ismee there is a 
Uod, the humait rui*c i> implicated in some terrible abori- 
j^iiial oduruit}. It is out of joint with the purposeig of its 
tv .at 01. This U a fact, a fact us true a* the fact of its 
exislcjiei ; and thus the doctrine of what is theologically 
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called origiual bin becomes to mo almost as certain as that 
the world existb, and as the exist enco of Ood. 

And now, supposing it were tbo blessed and lo\iiig \\ill 
of the Creator to interfere in this anarchieui condition < f 
things, what are we to suppose would be the mtlhoN 
which might ho necessarily or naturally iuvohed in Ilia 
purpose of mercy P Since the world is in so abn<u‘inal a 
state, surely it would bo no surprie^o to mo, if the h\Ki- 
position were of necessity equally extraordinary- or what 
is called miraculous. Eat that subject cloths ikjI direody 
come into the scope of my present remarks. Miia(‘los os 
evidence, involve a process of reason, or an argunumt ; and 
of course I am thinking of some mode of iidrritnnoo 
which does not immediately run into aigun.onl. I am 
rather asking what must bo the faco-to-face antagonist, by 
which to withstand and baffle the fierce energy of passion 
and the all-corroding, all- dissolving scepticism of the in- 
tellect in rdigious inquiries ? I have no intention at all 
of denying, that truth is the real object of our reason, and 
that, if it docs not attain to truth, either the premiss or 
the process is in fault; but I am not speaking hero of 
right reason, but of reason as it acts in fact and conm-tt(‘ly 
in fallen man. I know that c\eu the unaided reason, bon 
correctly exercised, leads to a belief in Wod, in the immor- 
tality of the soul, and in a future I’otributioji ; but I am 
consideiiug the faculty of roaaon actually and hifitniically; 
and ill this point of view, 1 do not think T am w rong in 
saying that its tendency is towards a simple uubelitd* in 
matters of religion. No truth, howevcT sacred, caii stand 
aguin&t it, in the long nui ; and hence it is that in the 
pagan world, when our Lord came, the last traces of lln' 
religious knowledge of former times were all but disap- 
pearing from those portions of the world in which the 
inteltect had been active and had had a career. 

And in these Jatter days, in like manner, outside the 
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(Jutliolio Cliurcli tilings are tending,— witli far greater rapi- 
dity than in that old time from the circumstance of the 
age, — to atheism in one shape or other. What a scene, 
what a prospect, docs the whole of Eui’opo present at this 
day ! and not onl/ Europe, hut every govornmont and 
evtu-y civilization through tho world, which ib under the 
influence of the European mind ! Especially, lov it most 
concerns us, how sonwful, in the view of rdigion, even 
taken in its most olemcntury, most attenuated form, is** 
tho spectacle presented to us by tlio educated intellect of 
England, France, and Germany! Lovers of their country 
and of their race, religious men, external to the Catholic 
Church, have attempted various expedients to arrest fierce 
wilful human nature in its onward course, and to bring it 
into subjection. Tho necessity of some form of religion 
for the interests of humanity, has been generally acknow- 
ledged: but where was tho concrete ropresentatiTO of 
things in\isible, which would luivo tho force and the 
toughness necessary to bo a breakwater against tho 
ddugo H Three centuries ago tho cstablibhmeiit of reli- 
gion, material, legal, and social, was generally adopted as 
llie beit expedient fur the purpose, in those countries 
which separated from the Catholic Church ; and for a long 
tiiuo it was successful; but now tho crcrices of those 
establishments aro adinitting the enemy. Thirty ycarii 
ago, education was relied upon : ton years ago tlicro was a 
hope that wars wnuld reuse for e^ er, under the influence of 
commercial enterpriso and tho reign of tho useful and fine 
arts ; but will any one venture to say that there is any 
thing any where on this earth, w^iich wuU aftbrd a fulcram 
tor us, whereby to keep the earth from mo^mg onwards? 

The judgment, w'hieli experience passes whether on 
establWimeiits or on eJueation, as a means of inaintayiing 
religif'^uh truth in this uuurchieal w'oiid, must be extended 
own to S<‘rij»ture, though ycripture be divine. Experieue? 
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proves surely lliat llic Ilible does iioi answc^r a purpose for 
wliicli it was never ini ended. It may bo accidentally the 
means of the conversion of individuals ; but a book, after 
all, cannot make a stand against the wild living intcUeet 
of man, and in this day it begins to testify, as regards its 
own structure and contents, to lb© power of tbat universal 
solvent, which is so successfully acting upon I'eligious 
Establishments. 

Supposing then it to be the Will of the Creator to iutt r- 
fere in human affairs, and to make provisions for retaining 
in the world a knowledge of Himself, so definite and dis- 
tinct as to be proof against the energy of human scepti- 
cism, in such a case, — I am far from saying that there was 
no other way, — but there is nothing to surprise the mind, 
if He should think lit to introduce a power into tho world, 
invested with the prerogative of infallibility in religious 
matters. Such a provision would be a direct, iininediato, 
active, and prompt moans of withstanding the diflScult j* ; 
it would bo an instrument suited to the need ; and, when 
I find that this is the very claim of the Catholic Church, 
not only do I fool no difficulty in admitting tho idea, but 
there is a fitness in it, which recommends it to my mind. 
And thus I am brought to speak of tho Church's infalli- 
bility, as a provision, adapted by the mercy of the Creator, 
to preserve rdigion in tho world, and to restrain that free- 
dom of thought, which of course in itself is one of the 
greatest of our natural gifts, and to rescue it from its own 
suicidal excesses. And let it bo observed that, neither 
here nor in what follows, shall I have occasion to speak 
directly of Hcvelation in its subject-matter, but in reference 
to the sanction which it gives to truths which may be 
knowiyndependently of it,-— as it bears upon the defence 
of natural religion. I say, that a power, possessed of in- 
fallibility ill rcligioiis teaching, is happily adapted to be a 
working instrument, in the course of human afiairs, for 
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hunting hard and throwing back the immense energy of 
the a<?grcssive, capiioioiis, untrustworthy intellect : — and 
in saying this, as in tlio other things tfiat I have to say, 
it must still be recollected that I am all along bearing in 
mind my iiiain purpose, which is a dofenco of myself. 

I am defending mjsclf here from a 2>)hm*’ible charge 
111 ought a^j»idnht C«il!ioHcs, as "will bo seen better as I pro* 
coed, llio cliaigc is this: — that J, as a Catholic, not only 
make inofo'^sion to Jiold doctiinos which I cannot possibly 
belies 0 in inyheait, but tluit I also believe in the existence 
of n power on earth, which at its own will imposes upon 
intn any now set of credendu, when it pleases, by a claim 
to infallibility ; in consequence, that my own thoughts are 
not my onn jivojierty ; that I cannot tell that to-morrow I 
may not ha^o to give ui) what T hold to-day, and that the 
oflect of such a condition of mind must be a 
degi'ading bondage, or a bitter inward rebellion relieving 
iiself in secret infidelity, or the necessity of ignoring the 
whole subject of religion in a sort of disgust, and of ino- 
cbanically saying every thing that the Church says, and 
h (o others the defence of it. As then I have above 
spf>lv 4 ‘u of the relation of my mind towards the Catholic 
<* 1 ( 0 ( 1 , »'0 iKiw T shall ^lJellk of the attitude which it takes 
up ill the •view of the CliurcVa> infallibility. 

Arvl tiist, the initial dactrino of the infallible teacher 
must be an emphatio protest against the existing state of 
niuiiliind. llaii had robellod against his Maker. It was 
thi'.that cau'^ed the divine interposition: and to proclaim 
it mast ho the lirot act of the duinoly-acorodited messon- 
g r. 'J hv. Cliuroh uni'll dt nounco rebellion as of all possible 
<\ili tl. gioatc-t. She must ha\c no terms with it; if 
him v#o’dil ho trill to her ^ilaiter, she must ban ailVl ana- 
tliei, uii/ ' il. Tlih i> the iiuMniiig of a statement of mine 
\vl*ii li h fuinisbod matter for one of those special accu- 
Batjons to uhifh I am at pmsent replying: I have, how- 
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ever, no fault at all to confess in regard to ii ; I have 
nothing to wilhdraiv, anti in consequence I hero delibe- 
rately repeat it. J[ said, ^‘Tho Catholic Church holds it 
better for the sun and moon to drop from heaven, lor the 
earth to fail, and for all Iho many millions on it to die of 
starvation in oxtremest agony, as far as temporal affliction 
goes, than that ono soul, I will not saj*, should bo lost, hut 
should commit ono single venial sin, should tell one wilful 
untruth, or should steal one poor farthing without excuse.’* 
I think the piiuciple here enunciated to bo the more pic- 
amllo in the formal credentials of the Catholic ( *hur( h, as 
an Act of Parliament might begin with a “ W7/<®>vr/s.” 
It is because of tho intensity of tho evil which has pos- 
session of mankind, that a suitable antagonist liuh boon 
proiudod against it ; and tho initial act of that divinely- 
commissioned power is of course to deliver her challenge 
and to defy tho enemy. Such a preamble then gives a 
moaning to her position in tho world, and an inleipn*ta- 
tion to her whole course of teaching and action. 

fn like manner she has over put forth, witli most (‘uer- 
gotic distinctness, those other great elemental y truths, 
which either are an explanation of her mission or give a 
character to her woik. She does not fcacli that hunuin 
nature is irreolaiinablo, else wherefore should slie bo sent P 
not, that it is to bo shattered and reversed, but to bo ex- 
tricated, purified, and restored ; not, that it is a mere mass 
of hopeless evil, but that it has the promise upon of great 
things, and even now, in its present state of disorder and 
excess, has a virtue and a praiso proper to itself. But 
in the next place she knows and she preaches that sueh u 
restoration, as she alms at etfecting in it, must be brought 
abont^ not simply through certain outward provisions of 
preaching and teaching, even though they be her own, hut 
from an inward spiiitual power or grace imparted din‘ctly 
from above, and of which she is the channel. She has 
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it in charge to roRCue luitnan nature from its miacrj% 
but not simply by restoring it on its own level, but by 
lifting it up to a higher level than its own. She recog- 
nizes in it real moral excellence thoughi degraded, hut she 
cannot set it fi’ee irom earth except by exalting it towards 
heaven. Ifc was for this end that a renovating grace was 
put into her hands ; and therefore from the nature of the 
gift, as well as from the reasonableness of the case, she 
goes on, as a further ijoint, to insist, that all time conver- 
siou must begin with the first springs of thought, and to 
teach that each individual man must be in his own person 
one whole and perfect temple of God, while he is also one 
of the living stones which build up a visible religious com- 
munity. And thus the distinctions between nature and 
grace, and between outward and inward religion, become 
two fuither ait ides in uhat I have called the preamble of 
her divine commission. 

Such tniths as these she vigorously reiterates, and per- 
tinaciously inflicts upon mankind i as to such she observes 
no half nicasuTos, no economical reserve, no delicacy or 
prudence. ** Yo must bo bom again,” is the simple, direct 
form of words which sho uses after her Divine Master : 
‘‘ your whole nature nui^t ho re- bom ; your passions, and 
3mur aflections, and your aims, and youv conscience, and 
your w ill, must all be bathed in a now element, and recon- 
secrated to your 3irukcr,~-and, the last not the least, your 
intellect.” It u os fir rcpoutuig these points of her teach- 
ing in iny own way, that certain passages of one of my 
Voluinos have h(‘<»n brought into the general accusation 
which has heem made against my religious opinions. The 
u ritor has said that I was demented if I believed, and un- 
principled if r (lid not believe, in my own statement, that a 
la/y, raggt'd, filthy, story-telling beggar-woman, if^jhaste, 
sober, cha*rfiil, and religious, had a prospect of heaven, 
such as was absolutely closed to an accomplished statesman, 
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or lawyer, or noble, be bo ever so just, upright, generous, 
honourable, and conscientious, unless ho had also some 
portion of the divine Christian graces ; — yet I should have 
thought myself defended from criticism by the words whi(‘h 
our Lord used to the chief priests, 1*110 publicans and 
harlots go into tho kingdom of God before you.’^ And I 
was subjected again to the same alternati\o of imputations, 
fijr having ventured to say that consent to an unchaste 
wish was indefinitely more heinous than any lie viewed 
apart from its causes, its motives, and its consequences : 
though a lie, viewed under the limitation of these condi- 
tions, is a random utterance, an almost outward act, not 
directly from tho heart, however disgraceful and despicable 
it may be, however prejudicial to the social contract, how- 
ever deserving of public reprobation ; whereas we have tho 
express words of our Lord to the doctriae that whoso 
looketh on a woman to lust after her, hath committed 
adultciy with her already in his heart” On the strength 
of these texts, I have surely as much right to believe in 
these doctrines which have caused so much sm^priso, os to 
believe in original sin, or that there is a supernatural reve- 
lation, or that a Divine Person suiFered, or that punishment 
is eternal. 

Passing now from what I have called the preamble of 
that grant of power, which is made to the Church, to that 
power itself. Infallibility, I pi’emise two brief remarks 1. 
on the one hand, I am not here determining any thing about 
the essential seat of that power, because that is a question 
doctrinal, not historical and practical ; 2. nor, on the other 
hand, am I extending tho direct subject-matter, over which 
that power of Infallibility has jurisdiction, beyond religious 
opinion :--and now as to the power itself. 

Thk power, viewed in its fulness, is as tremendous as 
the giant evil which has called for it. It claims, when 
brought into exercise but in the legitimate manner, for 
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otherwise of course it is but quiescent, to know for cer- 
tain the very inouning of every portion of that Divine 
Message in detail, which was committed by our Lord to 
Ilis Apostles. It* claims to know its own limits, and to 
decide what it can dotermino absolutely and what it cannot. 
It claims, moreover, to have a hold upon statements not 
directly religious, so far this,— to determine whether 

they iiulir(‘c1]y relate to religion, and, according to its ovni 
dclinitivc judgment, to pronounce n hotlior or not, in a par- 
ticular case, they are oiiiiply consistent 'with revealed truth. 
It claims to decide magisterially, whether as within its own 
province or not, that such and such statomeiits arc or arc not 
l)rcj ndicial t< > the Depositum of faith, in their spirit or in their 
(‘onsequenccfl, and to allow them, or condemn and forbid 
them, accordingly. It claims to impose silence at will on 
any mattors, or controversies, of doctrine, which on its own 
//MC ((fj-it, it pronounces to be dangerous, or inexpedient, or 
inopportune. It claims that, ^^hatover may be the judg* 
ment of Catholics upon HU(*h acts, these acts should be re- 
coi^'cd by them with tboso outward marks of reverence, 
submission, and loyally, which Englishmen, for instance, 
]»ay to the proseiico of their sovereign, without expressing 
any criticism on i\wm on Iho gi’ound that in their matter 
they are iuexprdicnt, or in their manner violent or harsh. 
And lastly, it cluinis to have the right of inflicting spiritual 
piiuishinent, of cutting oIF from the ordinary channels of 
the divine life, and of simply excommunicating, those who 
refuse to submit themselves to its formal dcclarationa 
Such is the inf-illibility lodgcnl in the Catholic Church, 
\iowed in the concrete, ua clothed and surrounded by the 
appen(1ag<'s of its liigh sovereignty: it is, to repeat what I 
wiid above, a siipiTemiiicnt prodigious power sent upon 
earth to on(*<»unttT and master a giant evil. 

And now, hu\ ing thus described it^ I profess my own 
ahsoliite HubmissLoii to its claim. I believe the whole re- 
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vealed dopfma as taught by the Apostles, as committed by 
the Apostles to the Church, and as declared by the Church 
to mo. I receive it, as it is infallibly interpreted by the 
authority to whom it is thus committccT, and (implicitly) 
as it shall be, in like manner, further interpreted by that 
same authoiity till the end of time. I submit, moreover, 
to^the universally received traditions of the Church, in 
which lies the matter of those now dogmatic definitions 
which are from time to lime made, and which in all times 
are the clothing and the illustration of the Catholic dogma 
as already defined. And I submit myself to those other 
decisions of tho Holy See, theological or not, throiigh the 
organs W’hich it has itself appointed, wdiich, waiving the 
question of their infallibility, on the lowest ground come 
to me with a claim to be accepted and obeyed. Also, I 
consider that, gradually and in the course of ages, Catholic 
inquiry has taken certain definite shapes, and has thrown 
itself into the form of a science, with a method and a 
plirascology of its own, under tlie intellectual handling of 
great minds, such as St. Athanasius, St. Augustine, and 
St. Thomas ; and I led no temptation at all to break in 
pieces the groat legacy of thought thus eommilted to us 
for those latter days. 

All this being considered as the profesbion which I make 
eT anmo, as for myself, so also on tho part of the Catholic 
body, as far as I know it, it will at first siglit bo said that 
the restless iutollect of our common humanity is utterly 
weiglied down, to the reprosbion of all independent efturt 
and action whatever, so that, if this is 1o be tlio mode of 
biinging it into order, it is brought into order only to be 
destroyed. liut this is far from the rcbull, far from what 
I couQ^ivc to bo the intention of that high Providence who 
has provided a great remedy for a groat evil, — fur from 
borne out by the diistory of tho conflict between Infalli- 
bility and Ileason in tho past, and tho prospect of it in the 
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futupo. Tlio energy (»f IL'* limium iiitolleet ‘'docs f»‘nu 
oi)i»Oi)itioii grov";” it thii\ea and i? joyous, 'witli a tough 
elastic strength, under the teriiblo blows of tho divincly- 
fashioTiLd weapoi^ aiid is nr\cr so mifch. itself as when it 
Ini'^ lolely Leon ovoi thrown. Tt is the custom with Pio- 
lestimt writois to consider that, \vhoreas there are two 
great i)rincii)]os in action in tlu' history of religion, 
Authoutj’’and Pilvalc.ludginent, they liavc all the Private 
Judgment t< fhoiiis( l\os, and wt hJ.^c the full inheiitanee 
and the supci i icajnlx nt ojipio^fMinr of Authority. But 
this is not so; it is tlie \ast Catholic body itself, and it 
only, which allbrds an arena for both combatants in tliut 
awful, never-dying duel. It is necessary for tho very life 
of religion, Aiew'od in its largo operations and its history, 
that the wnfare should ho inc'^ssantly canded on. Every 
ox^rt ise of Tnfallibllity is bi ought out into act by an intense 
and vaiit'd op uition of the Prason, both as its ally and as 
its opponent, and provok**s aaain, w hen it has done its work, 
a ro-aclion of lloaNOii ut,aiiist it ; and, as in a ci\il polity 
the State exists and (udurcs by means of the livalry and 
collision, tho cnoro'ielimcnts and defeats of its constituent 
parts, in like manu»‘r Catholic CLnstendom is no simple 
exhibition of rcliaioiis absululisin, but presents a continuous 
picture of AuCoiity and l^iivato Judgment alternately 
adumcing and utuaJuj: u- tho ebb and riow of the tide ; — 
it is a Mist asscmhluee ot liunuin brings with wilful iiitcl- 
ItcN and wild piNsijns, bioaghi together into one by the 
beauty and the IFajo'^fy of a Buperhuinan Power,— into 
wliat maybe called a Liigo rcfuimutory or tiaining-bchool, 
not as if into a hospital or into a piison, not in oidor to Lo 
biuit to bfd, not to he buried alh(‘, but (if I may change 
my metapLui ) Liought togttber as if into some moral fac*- 
toiv, for th( inciting, i\ihiuig, and moulding, by aCinces- 
btiiit, noisy process, oi tho raw material of human nature, 
bO excellent, so dangerous, capable of divine purposes. 
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St. Paul says in ono place tliat his Apostolical power is 
given him to cJification, and not to destruction. Theie 
can be no belter account of the Infallibilit j" of tin Ohurch. 
It is a supidy for a ifocd, and it does not* go bcjoiid that 
need. Its object is, and its cft^'ct also, not to enfeeble Iho 
freedom or vigour of human (bought in religious specula- 
tion, but to resist and control its oxt^a^agunce. What 
havfJ been its great uorks P All of thorn in the distinct 
province of theology:— to put down Arianism, Eutyclii- 
anism, Pelagianism, Manicha'ism, Lutheranism, Jansenism. 
Such is the bioad result of its action in the past ; — and now 
as to the securities which are given us that so it o\cr ^\ill 
act in time to come. 

First, Infallibility cannot act outside of a definite circle 
of thought, and it must in all its decisions, or dcjindiotib, 
as they are called, proff»ss to be keeping within it. The 
great truths of the moral law, of natural roKgioii, and of 
♦Apostolical faith, aro both its boundary and its foundation. 
It must not go beyond them, and it must o^er appeal io 
them. Doth its subject-matter, and its articles in that 
subject-matter, aiv fixed. And it must e\cr profess to he 
guided by Scripture and by tradition. It must refer to 
the particular Apostolic truth which it is enforcing, or 
(what is called) defining, Nolhing, then, can be presented 
to me, in time to come, as part of the faith, but what T 
ought already to have received, and hitherto have been 
kept from receiving, (if so,) merely b' cause it has not been 
brought home to me. Kothing can be imposed upon me 
different in kind from vhul I hold already, — much Itss 
contrary to it. The new truth uhich is promulgated, if it 
is to be called new, must b3 at least homogeneous, cognate, 
implicit, viewed relatively to tho old tnith. It must be 
what I may even have guessed, or wished, to be Included 
in the Apostolic re\chitioii ; and at kast it will bo of such 
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a cliaraclcr, that luy thoughts readily oonour in it or 
< oalescc with it, ua soon us I hear it. Pcihaps I and others 
actually have always btlioved it, and the only question 
which is now decided i-i ni) beliulF, i^ that I have hence- 
forth the satisfacliou of liaving to believe, that I have only 
been holding all along what the Apo&tlcs held before me. 

Let me take the doctrine which Prokstanls consider our 
greatest ditiidilty, that of the Immaculate Conception. 
Here I enlreal the rcalcr to recollect my ma^'t drift, wlSch 
is this. I ]ia \ (• no difliculty in receiving the c* Dctiiiie ; and 
that, because it so iiiliin itely harmonizes with hat circle of 
recognized dogmatic trutlis, into which it lias been recently 
roeeived ; — but if I have no difficulty, why may not another 
have no difficulty also? why may not a hundred u 
thousand? !Xow I am sure thac Catholics in general have 
iioi. any intellectual difficulty at all on tho subject of the 
Innnuculuto Conceplion ; and that there is no reason why 
they should. Piicst-s liave no difficulty. You tell me 
that they ou(jh( It) ha\e a difficulty ; - but they ha\o not. 
lie large-minded enough to believe, that men may reason 
and feel very dilferently fiom youi’sehes; how is it that 
men, w'heu hft to 1heinsi»lves, fall into such various forms 
of religion, <*xcept that there are various types of mind 
among tlumi, very di4inel liom each other? From my 
te-sthnoiiV theu about nijself, if you believe it, judge of 
otheis aho wlio aie (Vitholk^: do not find tlio difficul- 

ties which jondo lu the doctrines 'SNhicli no hold; wo ha\o 
no iutelloetual diiliculty in that doctrine in particular, 
which y(m call a 2 io\ city of this day. "W e priests need not 
be hypocrites, though we bo called upon to believe in the 
Immaculate Conception. To that large class of minds, 
who believe in < liiistiaiiity after our manner, — in the par- 
ticular temper, spiiit, and light, (whatever word^is used,) 
in which Catholic's believe ir. — there is no burden at all in 
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holding that the Blessed Virgin was conceived without 
original sin; indeed, it is a simple fact to say, that 
Catholics have not come to believe it bccaubo it is defined, 
but that it was defined hecaube they believed it. 

So fur from the definition in 1864 bein§ a tyrannical in- 
fliction on the Catholic world, it was received every where 
on its promulgation with the great cst enihusiabui. It was 
in consequence of the unanimous petition, presented from 
alPparts of the Cliurch to the Holy Bee, in behalf of an ex 
cai/iedrd declaration that the doctrine w^as Aposfolic, that 
it was declared so to be. I never heard of one Catholic 
having diflBculties in receiving the doctrine, whose faith on 
other grounds was not already subpicious. Of course there 
were grave and good men, who were made anxious by tho 
doubt whether it could be formally proved to bo Apostolical 
either by Scripture or tradition, and who accordingly, 
though believing it themselves, did not see how it could 
be defined by authority and imposed upon all Catholics as 
^ a matter of faith; but this is another matter. The point 
in question is, whether the doctrine is a burden. I believe 
it to be none. So far from it being so, I bincercly think 
that St. Bernard and St. Thomas, who scrupled at it in 
their day, had they lived into this, would have rejoiced to 
accept it for its own sake. Their difiieulty, as I view it, 
consisted in matters of words, ideas, and arguments. They 
thought the dootrino xnoonsistont with other doctiineb ; 
and &0S6 who defended it in that age had not lhat preci- 
sion in their view of it, which has been attained by moans 
of tho long disputes of the centuries which folio wocl. And 
in this want of precision lay the diffeienco of opinion, and 
the controversy, 

Now the in&tanco w'hich I have been taking siiggeats 
another remark ; tho number of those (so called) now doc- 
trinos will not oppress us, if it takes eight centuries to pro- 
mulgate even one of them. Such is about the length of 
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time througli which tho preparation has been carried on 
for the doSnition of tho Iminaculdto Conception. This of 
course is au extraordinary case; bit it is difficult to say 
what is ordinary, considering how few are tho formal 
occasions on which the voice of Infallibility has beer 
solemnly lifted up. It is to the Pope in Ucumenical 
Council tha^ we look, as to tho normal scat of Infallibility : 
now there have been only eighteen such Councils siifco 
Chi i-ntiauity was,— an avciuge of one to a century, — 
and of those Councils sonio passed no doctrinal decree at 
all, otlicis Avere omplojod on only one, and many of thorn 
were concerned with only elementary points of tho Creed. 
Tho Council of Trent embraced a large held of doctrine 
certainly ; but I should apply to its Canons a remark con- 
tained in that ITnivcrbity fcJermon of mine, which has been 
so ignorantly criticized in the Pamphlet ivhich has been 
the occasion of this Yolumo -I there have said that the 
various voi>ls of tho Athunusian Creed are only repetitions * 
in various bhupes of one and the same idea ; and in like 
niuiiupr, Ihe Trideuliiie Decrees arc not isolated from each 
other, but arc occupied in bringing out in detail, by a 
number of separate d(H*larations, as if into bodily form, a 
few neoe’^sary truths. I should make the same remark on 
the various theological censuic's, promulgated by Popes, 
which the t*huicli has received, and on their dogmatic deci- 
sions generally. 1 own that at first sight those decisions 
8wm fiom their number to bo a greater burden on the faith 
of individuals than are the Canons of Councils ; still I do not 
believe that in matter of fact they aic so at all, and I give 
this iMisou tur it:— it is nut that a Catholic, layman or 
prieM, Is imhlleient to the ^^ubject, or, from a sort of rock- 
Icssiits'', will accept any thiug that is placed beforohim, 
or is willing, like a lawjtr, to speak accoi*ding to his brief, 
but that iu such cuudomnatious the Hply Sec is engaged, 
for the most pait, iu repudiating one or two great lines of 
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error, such as Liitliorunism or Jaiiseiilsin, pilu/ ethi- 
cal not chxtiiiial, which aro divcigcnt drum the Tatholic 
mind, and that it isbut OApiCbsing what ain ^ond Catholic, 
ol* fair abililicb, lliough iinlcaincd, would ba; hiui<t If, fu i.i 
common and sound hoiibo, if the maitor could ba put hr lOio 
him. 

JTow I will go on in fairness to bay wliat T think /s Iho 
gvtat liial to the Ecason, when conlVontul with that august 
prerogative of tho Catholic Church, of which I La\o been 
speaking. T cnlaigod Jubt now »ipon tho coiici'cto blkipe 
and cii’cumbtancob, uiidtu* which pure infallible authontv 
presents itself to the Catholic. Ihat tUithoritj lias tiie 
prci'ogative of an iiidiicct juiiJictiou on subjcet-iiiatteid 
which lieho\xnd iia own piopcr limit'*, and it most reason- 
ably has such a jmisdic^Ion. It could not act in its ow'ii 
province, unless it had a light to act out of it. It cotild 
not jiroperly defend religious truth, without claiming for 
that truth what may bo called its pohmiu; or, to talce 
another illustiation, without acting us wx act, as a nation, 
in claiming as our own, not only the land on which we 
live, but what are culled Eiitish watois. The Catholic 
Church claims, not onlj" to judge infallibly on religious 
questions, but to aniui<id\oit on opinions in secular mat - 
tcra which bear upon religion, on mailers of philosoph}', 
of science, of literature, of history, and it demands our 
dubinission to her claim. It claims to censure books, to 
silence authors, and to forbid discussions. In this pro- 
vince, taken as a whole, it does not so much speak doc- 
Irinallj'', us enforce imusuros of discipline. It must of 
course be obeyed without a worti, and perluips in process 
of time it will la(itly recede fiom its own injunctions. In 
such cases the question of faith docs not como in at all; 
for what is matter of faith is tnio for all tunes, and mv<*r 
can be unsaid. Hor docs it at all follow, because there is 
a gift of infallibility in tho Catholic f ^hurch, that thcrcfaie 
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the* purtit s who uio iit posbc^bion of it are in all their pro- 
cc(^(lmg« iulallihlc. “ (), it is cxcellout/^ says the poet, 
havo a yliiut’o btrongth, but tyrannous, to use it like a 
giant.” I think bupplies us wJlh instances in the 

Oliurch, whc'ro Jcailiiiiale power has been harshly used. 
T(' mukt* such a Imi^aiou is no moro than saying that the 
di\iiio tnMbUve, lu tlic words of the Ai) 0 stlc, i-s “in earthen 
sm K nor <.U*< ^ it foll«)W that the -»ubstaiico of the acts 
of tlic I’liliiit;' h not light and expedient, because its 

niiiTin* r juay June beea faulty. Huch high authorities act 
by lueaub of iiisiriiinonts; wo know how such instruments 
clahii for thonisehes the name of their principals, who 
thus get the or(*diti of faults which really are not Ihoirs. 
Ilut granting all this to an extent greater than can with 
any show of reason be imputed to the ruling power in the 
(Jhurch, what dilKoultv is there in the fact of this want of 
prudence or ujUilci itiuu laoro than can be mged, with far 
greater justice, against Pjolestant communities and in- 
stitutions? What is ilioiv in it to make us hj^jocrites, if 
it has not that c*lfect upon Protestants P We are called 
iipm, not to profess any thing, hut to submit and bo silent, 
as Prot( dimt f Ihurcduueii have before now obeyed the royal 
ooiniimnd lo al>siuiu from codaiii theological questions. 
Such injunct ion^ us f htive boon contemplating are laid 
moi cly upon oiu* act not upon our thoughts. How, for 
instance, docs it tend to make a man a hypocrite, to bo for- 
bidden to publish a Hbol P his thoughts are as free as before : 
authoritative i>roliil)itif»us may tease and irritate, but they 
ha\c no bearing whatever upon tho exorcise of reason. 

»So much ai lirst siahl; but I will go on to say further, 
that, in spite of i'll that tho most hostile critic may urge 
about tho cnoroachmoiits or severities of high ecclesiastics, 
in times pijst, in llic im* oi their power, I think that the 
e\ L at has t l^ow -i a i i » r all, that they woi'e mainly in the right, 
and tint tho,( whoiii tJaw worn hard upon were mainly 
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in tho wrong. I lovo, for iii'-Jjnici*, ili(‘ iiMinc of* Urigen: 

I will not liisteu to tin* iion<‘i» that s<» t.ioal a ‘m)u 1 was lost ; 
but I am quite sui*e tiuit, iu tlu ooiitc-t 1 tl^oou Lis dc*f- 
triiie and foliowor^ uu<t the (eelt‘sitsti\*4 pov\(r, ln\ o]j[)o- 
nents weie right, and Lc nas n touy. Ycd nli » eun «spealv 
wiili paticnco ol* his ciioi»i;> and t1i<‘ *iieiny of St. Julm 
Chrysostom, that Thcoi)liilL*, bishop * Ah‘Mindruiy who 
Cftii admire or revere Pope Vii^iliusy And lit‘ie another 
consideration presents i1s«*lf* to ms thoughts. In reading 
ecclesiabtieal history, when T was an Anglican, it used to 
bo forcibly brought home to me, how th(‘ initial error of 
what afterwardb heeanu' In rosy was tht urging forward 
some truth agaicbt the prohibition of aiiihorit y at an un- 
seasonable time. I’hoio is a lime lor every thing, and 
many a man dcsiies u rtibimalion of an abuse, or the 
fuller development of a doctrine, or tlio adoption of a 
particular policy, but forgets to ask himself whothor the 
right time for it is eouiv and, laioFring that there is no 
one who will bo doing any thing t<»w'uids its accomplish- 
ment in his own lifetime unless he dof s it himself, he will 
not listen to the voice i»f authoilty, and bo spoils a good 
work in bis own century, in ordir tJiat another man, as 
yet unborn, may not ba^c the opportuuil y of bringing it 
happily to perfection in the m^xt. Ho m*ay hctmx to the 
world to bo nothing else thou u bold champion i*or the 
truth and a martyr to free opinion, when lie is jn^t one 
of those persons whom the competent authority ought to 
silence; and, though the case may not fall within that 
subject-matter iu which that authority is infallible, or the 
formal conditions of the oxen iso of that gilt may be W’unt- 
ing, it is clearly llio duty of authority to act vigorously in 
the case. Yet its act will go down to posterity as an 
instance of a tyrannical inteiforciict v itb pri\ate judg- 
ment, and of the silencing of a refonnev, and of a base 
love of corruption or error ; and it will show still less to 
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ad\autage, il‘ tlie ruling power happens in its proceedings 
to evince any delect of prudence or consideration. And 
all those who take the part of that ruling authority will 
be considered as tiAic-fcer\ crs, or indifferent to the cause of 
uprightness and truth ; while, on the other hand, the said 
authority may be accidentally supported by a violent ultra 
party, which exalts opinions into dogmas, and has it prin- 
cipally a I lit ail to de^'fioj oiery school of thought but its 
own. 

Such a fatale of things may be provoking and discourag- 
ing at the time, in the cabO of two classes of persons ; of 
moderate men who wish to inalco differences in religious 
opinion ufa little as they faiily cuu be made ; and of such 
us keenly percehe, and are honestly eager to remedy, 
ovisliug evils, —evils, of which divines in this or that 
ftireigii country kno%v nothing at all, and which even at 
homo, where they exist, it is not every one who has tho 
moans of estimating. This is a state of things both of 
past time and of the present. ^Vo live in a wonderful 
ago; the enluvgciucnt of the circle of secular knowledge 
just now is simply a bewildenuent, and the more so, be- 
cau'<* it lias the promise of continuing, and that with 
a:i(‘uter rapidity, and more signal rcsidts. Now these dis- 
coveiics, (‘('ilaiii or piiihable, have in matter of fact an 
iadiiccl bearing iipuu idigious opinions, and tho question 
arises how arc» the K'sptclivo claims of revelation and of 
iiutiiral scionco to be adjusted. Few minds in earnest can 
rt'inuin at c*ise vvitbout some sort of rational grounds for 
their rtligious belief; to reconcile theory and fact is 
almost an instinct of the mind. When then a flood of 
fads, asceitaincd or siisjieeted, comes pouiing in upon us, 
with a multitude of othoi*s in prospect, «ill believers in 
Itoveljtiuii, be Ihcv Catholic or not, are roused to consider 
their bctiiiiig upon themselves, k»th for Jbhe honour of God, 
and from tendexmess lor those many souls who, in conso- 
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quence of Ihe confident tone of the sohfK»ls of secwlar 
knoTvlodge, are in danger of being led away into a bottom- 
loss liberalism of tJ|ionglit. 

I am not going to ciiticize bore tliaf vast body of men, 
in the mass, who at thU time would profos^s to be liberals 
in religion; and ^^llo look towards the disoo\<rios of th(‘ 
age, certain or in progress, as their infonnants, direct or 
Jfidireot, as to what they shall think about the unseen and 
the future. The Liberalism which gives a colour to society 
now, is very different from that character of thought which 
bore the name thirty or forty years ago. Now it is senieely 
a party ; it is the educated lay world. When I w .is young, 
I knew the word first os giving n.imo to a pciiodical, set 
up hy TiOrd Lyion and othcis. Now, as then, I have no 
sympathy with Iho philosophy of Byron. Afterwards, 
Jaberalism was the badge of a theological school, of a dry 
and repulssivo character, not very dangerous in itself, 
though dangerous as opening the door to evils wdiich it 
did not itself either anticipate or eomprehond. At i)rcsent 
it is nothing else than that deep, plausible acepticisin, of 
which I spoke above, as being the dcvoloiinicnt of human 
reason, us practically exercised by the natural man. 

The Libeial religionists of this day are a very mixed 
body, and thereforo I am not intending to speak against 
them. There may he, and douhth'ss is, in fho hearts of 
some or many of them a real antipathy or anger against 
revealed truth, which it is distressing to think of. Again ; 
in many men of scicneo or literature there may he an 
animosity arising from almost a porhonal feeling ; it being 
a matter of party, a point of honour, tho exeitoraent of u 
game, or a satisfaction to the soreness or annoyance ocra- 
sioned^by the acrimony or narrowness of apologists tbr 
religion, to prove that Chii'^tionity or that Scripture is un- 
trustworth3\ !Many scientific and literary men, on the other 
hand, go on, I am confident, in a straightforward impartial 
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way, in their own pro\iiK‘e and on their own line of 
thought, without any (Hstinbani*cfioin religious diflBculties 
in themselves, or any at all to gi\g pain to others by 
the result of the Ir iincsiigatitms. It would ill become me, 
as if I wci'O afraid ol* truth of any kind, to blame those 
who pursue secular facts, by means of the reason which 
GFod lins given tlum, to fheii loguMl eoiiclusions : or to be 
angiy uilh sdniee, lircan^o loligion is bound in duty fo 
take cognizaiuc t»l its fc'aeiihig. Rut putting these parti- 
cular classes of me n aside, as having no special call on the 
sympathy of the r’atholi^., of f*ouvso he docs most deeply 
enter into tho ft*elings t>f a fourth and largo class of men, 
in the educated pm-tioiis of '-ociety, of religious and sincere 
minds, nlio are si iply perplexed,— frightened or rendered 
dos])eiMte, os llu case may be, — by the utter confusion into 
whhh 1 ite disc<»\cii 'i ca '•}> culatioiis ha^o thrown their 
most (leni(»ut*n\ ih -n ol uligion. Who dues not feel for 
such men ^vhotan Iua* unkind thought of them? 
I take up ill their behJl St. Angustiiio's beautiful words, 
“Till in AO'* si‘\iant,’* Ac, Let them be fierce Avith you 
Avho lui\e no ox]m lieiico of the difiiculty with which error 
is discriiniih’^rd from liuRi, and tho w^ay of life is found 
amid tb(‘ illiisi«#nN <if the AAwld. TIow many a Catholic 
has in his fhouoliN fulloued such men, many of them so 
good, so true, so unbh ! 1 .oa\ edten has the Avish risen in 
his heart that sume one from amuiig his own people should 
come for\\ai(l as the 4*lianipioii <»f levealcd truth against its 
oppoiU'uKl ^^llioub poisons. Catholic and Protestant, 
hti\e asked me to do so mjM'lf ; hut 1 had seATral strong 
dllliciillus ill the Avay. One of the greatest is this, that at 
the nKitmmfc il <u ililficult to say pr(»cisely w’hat it is that 
is to bo eneouiitond and oserthrown, I am fijr from 
deuN ing that soientitlc hnoulcdgc is really groAving, but it 
i« by tils and shuts; byputheses rise and fall; it is difiS- 
cnlt to anticipate which of them will keep their ground, 
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and what the 'stuto of knowledge in lohuion io lliom ^\ill 
be from year to year. In this eoiiditlou it has 

60(‘med to me lo bo very iiiidignilicd for a (’atliolie lo cnni- 
mit himself to the work of eln sing what might luiu out 
to be phantoms, and, in behalf of some spi eial obj* r tioin, 
to bo inprenions in dcvi'Hing u theory, v liich, beibiv it was 
eomploted, might ha\o to give plaeo to some theorj newer 
Jtill, from the fact that those former objtu tions harl aln^ady 
como to nought under the upriting of others, ft seemed 
to be specially a time, in which Christians liad a call to bo 
patient, in which they had no other way of litl])iiig tho-e 
W'ho wore alarmed, than that of exhorting ih ni to luvo u 
little faith and foititiidc, and to “ Lc' a- ihe poet 
says, ‘‘of dangiTous stops.*’ This beomed so clear lo me, 
the more 1 thought of the matter, as to make me surmise, 
that, if I attempted what had so little piomiac in it, 1 
should find that the highest Catholic Authority w'as 
against the attempt, and that I should liave spout my 
time and my thought, in doing what cither it would bo 
imprudent to bring before the public nl all, or what, did I 
do so, would only complicate mailers iurthor which were 
already complicated, without my interierence, more than 
enough. And I interpret reeoiit acts of that authority as 
fulfilling my expectation; I intorpi(i them as tying the 
hands of a controversialist, such as I should be, siid teach- 
ing us that true wisdom, which Moses iiieulcatod on Ids 
people, when the Egyptians wore pursuing: thorn, “ Ecar 
ye not, stand still; the Lord shall tight for you, and ye 
shall hold your peace.” And so far ftoiu fiudiiig a diffi- 
culty in obeying in this case, I have caubo to bo thankful 
and to rojoico to have so clear a diivction ia a matter of 
difficulty. 

But if we would ascertain with corrcctnc«5S the real 
course of a piingiple, wo must look at it at a certain dis- 
tance, and as history represents it to us. Nothing carried 
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on by hiimaiL instruments, but has its irregularities, and 
aftbrds ground for criticism, wlion minutely scrutinized in 
matters of detail. I have been speaking of that aspect of 
the action of an infeilliblo authoiity, whfch is most open to 
invidious ciitici'sm from those who view it from without ; 
I have triovl to be fair, in estimating wlint can be said to 
its disadvantage, as witnessed at a paiticnhir rime in the 
t\uholic (hurch, and now I wish its odvo^^arics to bs 
o(|iuilIv fjir ill thoir judgment upon its histoiical character. 
Ociii, llicii, the infallible uuthoiit)’, with any show of reason, 
be said in fact to have (lestx*oyed the eneigy of the Catholic 
intellect? Let it bo observed, I ha'\o not here to speak 
of any conflict whi<*h cccksiabticul authoiity has had with 
s(‘iencc, for thii simple reason, that conflict thcie has been 
none; and that, because the secular sciences, as they now 
i\ist, u’o a rovdlj in the woild, and there has been no 
time yot for a history of relati ms hetweo i theology and 
these now UK tliods ot knowledge .ird iudeod the Church 
may ho said to have kept char of them, as i*. proved by 
the constantly cited case of Galileo. Here ‘S'xcoptio pro- 
bat regulam:” for it is the one stock argument. Again, 
r have not to speak of any relations of the Church to the 
new sciences, becniisc niy simple question all along has 
been wliether (bo as‘-iimption of infallibility by tbo proper 
authoiity i^ achqited to make me a hypoeiite, and till that 
authoiity passes dceroih on pure jiln sical subjects and calls 
on me to subscribe tlicni, (which it never will do, because 
it has not the power,) it has no tendency to iiitcrlcre by any 
<if its acts with inj private judgment on those points. The 
siinplo question is, whether authority has so acted upon 
the uM'Oii of indivkluels, that they can have no opinion 
ol their own, and have but an altei native of slavish super- 
sritioii or been t iTbclliou of heart ; and I think thd^ whole 
hi »torv 1 1 tlw'ology puls an absolute negative upon such a 
buppobitioiu 
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It is hardly necessary to argue out so plain a point. It 
is individuals, and not the Holy Sec, that have taken the 
initiative, and given the lead to the Catholic mind, in theo- 
logical inquiry, Iiideed, it is one of thoM'cproachcs urged 
against the Homan Church, that it has originated nothing, 
and has only served as a soil of vfhiorn or break in the 
development of doctrine. And it is an objection which I 
really embrace as a truth ; for such I conceive to be the 
main purpose of its extraordinary gift. It is said, and 
truly, that the Clmvcli of Homo possessed no great mind 
in the whole period of persecution. Aftei W’ards for a long 
wdiile, it has not a single doctor to show ; St. Leo, its first, 
is the teacher of one point of doctriiio ; vSt. Gicgory, who 
stands at the very extremiLy of the Pist ago of the Church, 
has no place in dogma or philosophy. The groat luminary 
of tho western world is, as we know, St. Augustine ; he, 
no infallible teacher, has formed tho intellect of Christian 
• Europe ; indeed to the African Church generally we must 
look for tho best early exposition of Latin ideas, hforo- 
over, of tho African divines, the first in order of time, aiid 
not the lea«t influential, is tho strong-minded and lielerodox 
Tertullian. Nor is the Eastern intellect, as such, without 
its share in the formation of the Latin teaching. The 
free thought of Oiigon is visible in the writings of the 
"Western Doctors, Hilary and Ambrose; and ihc indepen- 
dent mind of Jerome has enriched his own vigorous com- 
mentaries on Scripture, from the stores of tb#' scarcely 
orthodox Eusebius. Heretical questionings have been 
transmuted by the living powder of tho Cliurch into salu- 
tary truths. Tho case is the same as regards the Ecumeni- 
cal Councils. Authority in its most imposing exhibition, 
grave bishops, laden with tho traditions and rivalries of 
pariiculhr nations or places, base been guided in their 
decisions by the commanding genius of individuols, some- 
times YOMTig and of inferior rank. Not that uninspired 
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intellect o\oruiled the supbi-huniaii pift ^^liich was com- 
mitted to tlio Council, which would be a solf-contradictory 
asscilion, but that in that pioccss of inquiry and d ‘libeni- 
tion, wdiich ondocT in an infallible enunciation, indn idual 
reason was pai amount. Thus Mnlcluon, a moio pic-^bUer, 
was the instrument of the great Council of ^Vntioch in the 
third century in meeting and icfiiiino for the asstmblod 
Fatheis, the lieretlcal Patiiarch of tluT soc. Parallol*to 
this instance tlio influeueo, so well known, of ii young 
deacon, kSt. Athanasius, with tho 318 Fathers ot Nicma. 

In Tncdia>val times wo icad of St. Anselm at Bari, as tho 
champion of the Council there held, the Greeks. 

At Ticnt, tlie wiitinq^ of St. Boiia\cutiira, ami, what is 
nioio to the point, the address of a Priest and theologian, 
Salmoron, had a critical ofFeci on some of ilio definition 3 
of dogma. In some oj these cases tho inlludice might bo 
partly moral, but i’l otlioi-, it wa*^ tl it (»1 a discursive 
knowledge of coch sia'^tical wiiteib, n scientific acquaint- * 
ance with theology, and a foice of lliouglit in tho treat- 
ment of doctiine. 

There aio of course intellectual habits which theology 
does not lend to loim, as for instance the cxpoiimental, 
and again tho pliilos">phieal ; but that is boenuso it is 
thoology, not beiaiwol lb*' gill of infallibflity. But, as 
far as this goo^, T think it ((juld !)o shown that phybical 
science on tho other ImikI, or agt-iii m ithomatioal, affoids 
but an imperfect training hr the intellect. I do not see 
then how any objection about th*' iiaiio’*inoss of theology 
comes into our question, which simplj is, whether the 
belief iu an infalliblo aulborily dostioys tho in dependence 
ot the mind; and I rousidor t^‘at the whole histoiy of 
tlio Church, ami especially tho hl««t(ny of tlio theological 
schools, gives a nogati\c* to tho uccusation. There never 
was a tinio when the inlc'lLot of the •.educated class was 
more acli\e, or rather more restless, than in the middle 
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i ges. And then again all thiough Chin oh history from 
ihe first, how slow is authority in inteifeiiiig ! Poihaps 
a local teachci, or a doctor in some local biliool, hazards a 
proposition, and a conlroreisy eusiios.* It sinouldcis or 
bums in one place, no one interposing ; Ptome bimply lets 
it alone. Then it comes befoic a Bisliop : or some priest, 
or some professor in some other «oat ot loaiiiing takes it 
up; and thou there is a second stage of it. Then it comes 
before a University, and it may bo condcninod by the 
theological faculty. So the controversy proceeds year 
after year, and Eome is still silent An appeal poihaps is 
next made to a scat of authority inferior to Romo ; and 
then at last after a long while i< tomes be foie the supicmo 
power. Meanwhile, the qu''4ion has been ventilated and 
turned over and over ngaiii, and viewed on evciy side of 
it, and authorily is called upon to pionounce a decision, 
w^hich has already becu uirived at by reason. But even 
then, perhaps the supreme authority hesitates to do so, 
and nothing is determined on the point ior yoais: or so 
generally and vaguely, that the w'holo contiovcisy has to 
be gone thi’ough again, befoio if is ultimately <lotcrmmerl. 
It is manifest how a mode of pi oc ceding, puch as this, 
tends not only to the liberty, but to the courage, of the 
individual theologian or controversialist. Many a man 
has ideas, which he hopes are true, and useful for his duy, 
but he is not eonfidout about them, and W'ishes to have 
them discusbcd. J To ib willing, or i athor w ould bo t hankful, 
to give them up, if they can be pioved to be erroneous or 
dangerous, and by means of coiitiov’er-^y he obtains bis 
end. He is answeied, and he viclus ; or on the contiaiy 
he finds that ho is conrideicd a»afo. Tie w’ould not dare to 
do this, if he know an authority, which wa^ supreme and 
final, vvas watching every word he said, and miido eii»ns of 
assent or dissent tc^oach sentence, as he utioied it. Then 
indeed he would be fighting, os the Persian boldiors, undcsr 
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tho Lisli, and Ihe freedom of In's inlelloct might trulj' be 
said to bo beaten out of him. But this has not been so : — 

I do not mean to say that, when controversies run high, 
in schools or c\eii in small portions •of the Church, an 
interposition may not advisably take place; and again, 
qaobtions luay be of that urgent natuie, that an appeal 
must, as a matter of duty, bo made at once to the highest 
authority In the Chxnch; but if uo look into the history 
of eontio\t.iaV, 'uo shall find, I think, tho general run of 
tliings to bo such ns T hue represented it. Zosimus 
tieatcd Pclagius and Cmlcafius with extreme forbearance; 

St. Gregory VlLwas equally indulgent w ith Berengarius: 
—by reason of the veiy power of the Topes they have 
commonly been dow and moderate in their use of it. 

And hcio again is a fuilher shelter for the legitimate 
< sue Iso of .,sun:— the multitude of nation^* which 

are wi.hin the fold of th( Chuieli will be found to have 
ai^ecl f)r As pioteetloii, tC.uast anv minwncss, on the • 
HUpposition of naiiowiie‘>*^, ii tho vaiious authoiities at 
Itonie, with whom lies the pTaotical decision of contro- 
>eitcd <picdion«». IIow have tho Greek traditions been 
rt‘spL(te<l a' id plc^ided for in the later Ecumenical Coim- 
(iK, in .spite of tin countiies that held thorn being in si 
«Uito of Mhisui! T1 ere are haiKi taut points of doctrine 
which liivt* luvii (humaidy speaking ) exempted from tlio 
ini sllibh s( nh .u e, by the tm Ax incNs with which its instru- 
ments, in ft.iming it, have tieatcd the opinions of particular 
places, niou, ag«iin, such iiatiou<il influences have a pro- 
vidential cflect in mod^rsiting the bias which the local 
influeiiios of It wily may exert upon tho See of Pt. Peter. 

It •'Unirh to iva'-eu that, as the GalHcan riiuich has in it 
a Fu nch t h mi nt, so liome must have in it an eloiiient of 
Italj , iwiid it is no I icjudiee to tho al and de^otton with 
whuh wc sulmit ouiMlvcsto tho Holy See to admit this 
plainly. It seems to me, us I lu^e been sajing, that 
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Catholicity is not only one of the notes of the Church, but, 
according to the divine piu*poscs, one of its securities. I 
think it would be* a \ciy serious c\il, uliicli Dimpc k 
avert! that the Cliuich shoahl be couttacted lu Em ope 
within the range of jjaiticulir naliontditic's. It is a gicat 
idea to introduce Latin chilizaiioti into Aiueiica, and lo 
impro\e the Ciitholics theio by the cmrg) of Fionch 
dcwolediioss ; but I trust llnii all European races will t\(*r 
liave a place* i»i the Chui’cL, aiid asouicrlly I think that 
the loss of the English, not to say the (icrmaii element, in 
its composition has boon a most soiious laislbituiio. And 
certainly, if there is one conddeiatiou inoir than anollni 
which should make ns EnglWi giatdul to Euis the Xiiilh, 
it is that, by giving us a Chuuh ot oui* own, ho has pit* 
paicd the way lor oiii own habits of mind, our own 
inauncr of reasoning, oui own tastes, and our own viitucs, 
finding a place and thereby a sanctification, in the Catholic 
• Church. 

Theie is only ono other subject, which 1 think It neces- 
sary to xutiodute here, as btaiing ui)ou the a ague suspi- 
cions which aio attached in this cuuntiv to the l^itholic 
Priesthood. It is one of which my acfiis<is lia\e beloio 
now said ininh, — the charge of resciwo and teonomj^. 
They found it in no slight degree on what 1 ha\o said ou 
the subject iu my History of the Aiians, and in a note 
upon ono of my Hermoiu in whith 1 icier <o it. The 
jiriuciplo of Hes'^iwo is also udvoiatcd by «u admiiablo 
writer iu two iimiibcis of the Tiacts ior the Tiims, and 
of these I was the Editor. 

Xow, as to tin* Economy itself ^ it is founded uijon the 
woids of our Loxd, “ Cast not your pcails bcfoie 3\viiic 
and it was obsei\od by the eaily Christians more ox less, 


• Vide NoU F. Ktowowy. 
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m their interconri&e with the heathen populations among 
whom they lived. In tlio midst of the abominable idola- 
tries and iinpuriucb of that fearful time, the Eulo of the 
Economy was an.-'mpfra<Ire duty. But that rule, at least 
as I ha\e o^^plained anrl recoinmcndod it, in anything that 
I ha\e wiittcii, did not go beyond (1) the concealing the 
truth when we could do *0 without deceit (2) staging it 
only iMrfially, and (•!) v(we>enliiig it under the nearest 
form pofe-^iblo to iltMimr ur inquirer, when he could not 
jKis^ibly undcist<n'd ir (\iotly. T concche that to draw 
Angels vitli wings is an instance of tho third of these 
economical modes ; and to avoid the question, l)o Chris- 
tians believe in a Trinity by answering, They believe 
in only one God,*’ would bo an instance of the second. 
As to tho first, it is hardly an Economy, but comes under 
what is called the Bisciplina Arcani.’^ The second and 
third cconomic^d inoJe*. Clement calls li/hif/; meaning that 
a paitial truth is in st)iiao sense u lie, as is also a represen- » 
tativc truth. -Vnd I hi", T think, is about tbe long and the 
short of the ground of the accusation which has been 
so violently urged against mo, as being a patron of the 
Economy. 

Of late years 1 have come to think, as 1 bdieve most 
vrriters do, tint Cloinent meant more than I have said. I 
used to think ho usod -hi word “lie” as an hyperbole, 
but I now belic\e that lie, ms other carlj’' Eathors, thought 
that, under certain circuiuslanccs, it was lawful to toll a 
lie. This doctrine I never maintained, though I used to 
think, as I do now, that the theory of the subject is sur- 
rounded with eomiderahlo difficulty ; and it is not strange 
that I should Siiy so, consideiing that great English 
writers declare without hesitation tliat in certain extreme 
eases, as id cmim* lift, huuoiii’, or even property,*®, lie is 
allowable. And thu^ T am brought to the direct question 
of truth, .Mucl of the trulhfulnes*> of tirtliolio priests gene- 
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rally in thdr d^alin^- the wuiW, as bearing on the 
general quc‘-ti» iiofthoirhoiiLj'y, and ol their internal belief 
in tlioir roligioj^> 

It would aus^^^.^ no \Anposc, und it would bo departing 
from the lino of wiinng ^^hloh 3 have been observing all 
along, if I entered into any ioiinal di'icusbioii on this 
question; wliat 1 shall do here, as T ha\o done in the 
foregoing pages, is to ghe my ouji tofitimou)'- on the 
mutter in qut«-iioii. and thi re to leave it. Kow fiist T will 
say, that, when 1 bu tme a (Utliolio, nothing struck me 
more at once than the English out-spokon inamier of tho 
Priestb. It was tlic same at < )s(‘ott, at Old Hull Gieon, at 
Ushaw; theie was nolhi.ii? ol that '^moothnoss, or man- 
nerism, which Is tonunonly imputed to them, and they 
were more natural and unatfccied than many an Anglican 
clergyman. The many yeai*s, which have passed since, 
• have only confinned iriy lii’st impression, I have over 
found it in the piiests of this Diocese ; did I wush to point 
out a straightforward Euglislunan, I ©hould instance the 
Bishop, who has to our great benefit, for so many years 
presided o\er it. 

And next, I was struck, when 1 had more opportunity 
of judging of the Pricbtb, by the simplo faith in the Catho- 
lic Creed and system, of which they alw'ays gave evidence, 
and which they never seemed to fool, in any sense at all, 
to be a burden. And now that T have been in the Chui*ch 
nineteen years, I cannot recollect hearing of a single in- 
stanco in England of an infidel priest. Of course there 
arc men from time to time, who lca\c tho Catholic Church 
for another religion, but I am spoaldng of oases, when a 
man keeps a fair riulside to tho world and is a hollow 
hypocrite in his heart. 

I wonder that the self-dcvoticn of our priests does not 
strike a Prot( '.T.jnf ip tlii^ puint of ^iow. Wlmt do they 
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gain by professing a Creed, in which, if their enemies are 
to be credited, they really do not believe P What is tlioir 
reward for committing thembclvos to a life of self-restraint 
and toil, and perhaps to a pi*emature aad miserable death ? 
The Irish fever out off between Liverpool and Leeds thirty 
I)ric 8 ts and moi‘e, young men in the flower of their days, 
old men who seemed entitled to some quiet time after their 
long toil. There was a bishop cut oft* in tho North; but 
nliat liad a man of his ecclesiastical rank to do with the 
drudgorj and danger of sick calls, except that Chiistian 
faith and charity constrained him? Priests volunteered 
for the dangerous service. It was the same with them on 
the first coming of tho cholera, that mysterious awo-in- 
spiriiig iiitiictioii. If they did not heartily believe in the 
<Vccd of the Church, then I will say that tho remark of 
tho Apostlo had its fullest illustration: — “If in this life 
only uo liave ho2)0 in Christ, wo aro of all men most 
niiscrablo/* M'’hat could support a set of hypocrites in 
the presonco of a deadly disorder, ouo of thorn following 
another in long order up tho forlorn hope, and one after 
another parishing And such, I may say, in its substance, 
is every iiis^iou-Priest^s life. IIo is ever ready to sacri- 
hims(*lf for hi^ jaople. Night and day, sick or well 
bim*»oli‘, ill all neatlieis, olf ho i^ on the nows of a sick 
call. The llict (d a jMiishioiK'i* dying without tho Sacra- 
ments through lii^ lault is terriblo to him ; why terrible, 
if ho has n<»t u deep absolute faith, nhicli ho acts upon 
with a free sor^ icc P l^rotestaiits admiro this, when they 
it; bill they do not seom to see us cdearly, that it 
excludes the very iiolluii of hy2»ocrisy. 

Sometimes, uheu 1 li< y reflect upon it, it leads them to 
remark on tlu* woiidorful disciidiuo of tho Catholic firicst- 
hooil; they say that no Chunk has so well ordered a 
clergy, and that in that; respect it surpasses their own; 
they wioh they could have such exact discipline among 
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themselves. But is it an oxcollcnco wliicli can be pur- 
chased? is it u pheiionienou which doneiid'* oji nolliiue 
else than itself, or is it un effect which has a cauv*? You 
cannot buy devotion at a price. n<*\er hnu 

lieard of in the land of r’lmiiaan, noilhci' hath it her n s(»en 
in Theman. The children of Agar, the merchants of 
Meran, none of these have known its \\ay.” ‘W'^hal then 
is^that wonderful chanu, which makes a thousand men 
act all in one way, and infuses a prompt ohedicnco to ruh\ 
as if they were under some stern military compulsion? 
ITow difficult to find an answer, unless you will allow the 
obvious one, that they hoHevo intensely wlmt thej* profess! 

I cannot think what it can he, in a (hiy like this, wlni^lt 
keeps up the prejudice of this Protestant ctmntry against 
us, unless it bo the vuguo charges which are drawn from 
our boohs of Moral Theology ; and with a short notice of 
the work in particular which by our accusers is especially 
thrown into our teeth, I shall bring these observations to 
a close. 

St. Alfonso Liguori, then, it cannot be deuiod, lays down 
that an equivocation, (that is, a play upon words, in which 
one sense is taken by the speaker, and another sense intended 
by him for the hearer,) is allowable, if there is a just cause, 
that is, in an extraordinary case, and may even be con- 
firmed by on oath, I shall give my opinion on this point 
as plainly os any Protestant can wish; and therefore I 
avow at once that in this department of morality, much as 
I admire the high points of the Italian character, 1 like 
the English rule of conduct better ; but, in saying so, I 
am not, as will shortly be seen, saying any thing disre- 
spectful to St. Alfonso, who w’as a lover of truth, and 
whose intercession I trust 1 shall not lose, though, on the 
matter under consideration, I follow other guidance in 
preference to his. * 
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isow I make tliis romark iiiM i>rcat EnpHsli author^ 
Srromy Taylor, Milton, Palry, Johnson, men of wry dif- 
ferent scliools of thought, (li’-tinctlj say, that under certain 
extraor(linar\ v ir(*4nnsi.ri(es it is alWahlo to tell alio. 
Taylor say-^ “To tell a lie for charity, to sa^e a luau’s 
life, tlio liio ol u fucncl, of a husband, of a prince, of a 
useful and a public person, liatli Jiot only been done at all 
times, but connnenfhd by 21 eat and wise and good men. 
Who W(ail I i (tt SI ' IjIs father’s life, at the charge of a 
harmlosss He, lioin pcjsCditovs or tyrants?” Again, Mil- 
ton Bajs: ‘'What man in liis senses would deny, that 
there arc those whom wo have the best gixunds for con- 
Bidciiiig that wo ought to deceive, — as boys, madmen, the 
hick, the intoxicated, oncinios, men in error, tbiovoa ? I 
would ask, by wbieh of tbo commandments is a lie for- 
bidden i' You will sij% by the ninth. If then my lie 
does not injuio my neighbour, ceitainly if is not forbidden 
by this eommaiidmciii.” Paloy sajo: “There are falso- 
lioods, which arc nut lies, that is, w'hich are not criminal,^^ 
Johnson ; “ The ponural rule is, that truth should never be 
>iolatod; tin re must, bowxvor, be some exceptions. If, 
for Instance, a innrderrr should ask yon which way a man 
is gone.” 

-N(av, I juii not Using these instances as an argimentum 
etfi lwtivniu‘ but iho w'hich 1 put them is 

this:— 

1. Fiist, I Lave sd do^vn the distinct statements of 
Taylor, Milton, 3*ahy, and Johnson:— now, would any 
one j;i\e c\cr so little weight to these statements, in foim 
ing a real cstiiuale of tL<‘ veracity of tho writers, if they 
now w#r(‘ uiiiol- Were a man, who is so fierce with St. 
Allonss to moit Pdty or Johnson to-morrow in society, 
W'ould lu‘ J )ok upon him as a liar, a knave, as dishonest 
and uni rust vorthy ? 1 am sure he would not. Why then 
does he not clcu1 out the same measure to Catholic priests? 
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If a copy of wliich speaks of c juuncdtioj being 

in a ju&t cause allowable, be found n\ ,* "iiielci^^ looia at 
Oseott, not Sc‘a\iiu liimsolf, l)ut e.» ii llu eeli tud» iit, 
who has what a Piol< stant calls a bad. bt*ok in o’m ^ Ion, 
is judged to bo fur lile unwoitliy oi creeb’ Aio ail Jhu- 
testant fext-books, which arc used ot the University, iui- 
maculateP Is it necessary to tiko foi o\oiy wurcl 

^f Aristotle’s Ethics, or eveiy assertion of IJcy or liurnctl 
on the Articles P Are texf-books Iho ultima to authoiity, 
or rather are they not manuals in tho liancls of a leef ni« r, 
and the groundwork of his rcmaiks^ Hut, u- 

suppose, not the case of a stiiden , or < i a [iiol( n, but ol 
Scavini himself, or of St. xVll»nso; HoA lioic .igain I at>k, 
since you would not scruple in holding Taley ior au honest 
man, in spite of his dofenco of lying, why do you scruple 
at holding St. Alfonso honest P lam perfectly sure that 
you would not scruple at Palcy personally ; you might not 
agree with him, but you would not go further than to call 
him a bold thinker : then why bhoultl Sfc. Alfonso’s per- 
son be odious to you, as well as his doctrine ? 

Now I wish to toll you why you are not aft aid of Paloj ; 
because, you would say, when he advocated lying, ho was 
taking e.rtreme or special cases. "You would have no fear of 
a man who you knew had shot a burglar dead in his own 
bouse, because you know you aro no^ a burglar : so you 
would not think that Palcy had a habit of telling lies in 
society, because in Iho ease of a cruel ulternalivo ho 
thought it tho lessor evil to tell a lie. Then why do you 
show such suspicion of a Catholic thoolngian, who bpeaks 
of certain extraordinary cases in which an criuivocation in 
a penitent cannot be visited by his coidbssor as if it w^cre a 
sin ? for this is the exact point ol the question. 

Hut •again, why docs Palcy, why does Joremj Taylor, 
when no practical jnattor is actually bolbiv him, lay down 
a maxim about the lawfulness of lying, which will stanle 
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most rcaclcr&P The reason is plain. He is foriiiiug a theory 
of morals and ho must treat every question in turn as it 
ronies. And this is just Avhat St. Alfonso or Sca\mi is 
doing. You oiily your liand yoursdf at a treatise on 
the rulc^ of morality, and you will how difficult the 
woik is. *\n»at is the rkfnition of a lie ? Can jou ghc a 
better than that it is a bin again'^t jusiico, as Taj lor and 
Paley consider it ? but, if so, how <an it be a sin at all, 
jonr neighbour is not IiijuiedP If joiido not like Ihib 
detinition, fake aiiotboi ; and then, by means of that, 
perhaps j'oii Mill bo defending St. Alfonso’s equivocation. 
However, this ib M’hat I hibibt upon; that St. Alfonso, as 
ruloy, is considering the different poitions of a large sub- 
ject, and lie mubt, on the subject of lying, give his judgment, 
though on that subject it is difficult to form any judgment 
which is satisfactory. 

But lurther still: you must not suppose that a philoso- 
pher or moralist u^es in liis onn case the licence which his 
theory itself would allow him. A man in his own person 
is guided by his own conscience ; but in drawing out a 
system of rules ho is obliged to go by logic, and follow tho 
exact deduction of conclusion from conclusion, and must 
bo suit* that tho ivholo system is coherent and one. You 
hi'^ar of oven immoral or irreligious books being written by 
men of docent character; there is a late writer who says 
that David Ilumo’s sceptical W'orks are not at all tho 
picture of the man, A piiest might write a treatise which 
wa-* really lux on the subject of lying, which might come 
under the conclomiiation of the Holy See, os some troaiites 
ou that score luvo already been condemned, and yet in 
own pLi‘.>oii bo a rigorist. AnJ, in fact, it is notoiious 
fioiu Jit. -MfoUrtu\ Life, that he, W'ho has the repute of 
being so lax ii moralist, had one of tho most &crm>uIous 
and anxioub of consciences himself. Nay, further than 
llid, ho was oiigiiially in tho Law, and bn one occasion he 
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wab bcfiMj^efl into tlio oominisbiou of vrhat biLiiK I likt a 
deceit, tliougb. il was an accident; and tluit wa'i the u*iy 
occasion of hib leaving tho profession and enibincing the 
religious life. • * 

The account of this louuakablc occuwiioc is told in 
bis Life : — 

*'-\utwifchstaiiding ho lud caiofully exaniiticd o\or and 
•vor tho details of tho prooo^b, Lo was conjijhtcly mu- 
taken regdi'diiig the sense of one document, which am- 
stituted tho right of tho adverse patty. Tho advocate of 
the Qrend Duke petcer'od tho mistake, but he allo^\od 
Alfonso to continue his oloquoiit addicts to tho tiid w Itli- 
out interruption ; as boon, Lowo\or, as he hud finished, he 
rose, and said vihh cutting eonliit'-", ‘ Sir, tho f aso is not 
exactly \that }oa suppose it to bo; if you will review the 
process, and examine this paper attentivoly, j-ou will find 
there procisoly the contvaiy of all you have advuucocl.* 
'Willingly/ replied Alfonso, wirhout hcdlaling; ‘the 
decision depouds on this question— whether tho iiof woie 
giuntod under tlic law of Lombardy, or under tho rrcnoh 
Law.* The paper being examined, it was found that the 
Grand Duke’s adtocate was in tho light. ' Tob,’ said 
Alfonso, holding tho p iper in his hand, ' I am wrong, I 
have been mistaken.’ A discover}' so unoxpcctccl, and tho 
fear of being accused of unfair dealing filled him with 
constei nation, and covered him wdth confusion, so much 
so, that every ono saw’^ his emotion. It was in vain that 
the Pivsidout Cara vita, wdio lo\ed him, and know his 
integrity, tiled to console him, l)y telling him that biich 
mibtakes wore not uncommon, even among the fir4 men 
at the bar. Alfonso would lUton to notlilng, but, o\ti- 
w'hclmed with confusion, his head sunk on his breubt, he 
said to*himself, 'World, I know you now; courts of law% 
never shall you see me again !’ And turning his back on 
the assembly, he \Yithdi*cw to his own house, incessantly 
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ippoating to liimsolf, * Woild, T know you now.' What 
annoj od him most was, that having studied and re-studied 
tho proccs* during a whole month, Tidthout having dis- 
covered this import int flaw, he could ndt understand how 
it had escaped his observation." 

And this ii Llic man. so easily scared at tho very shadow 
of tiickoiy, who is bO flippantly pronounced to be a patron 
of lying. 

])ut, in C. ^holic thuologiaii has objects in view 

which njrn in gciieial Kltle compass; ho is not thinking 
of hlniseit*, but of a inuitiiude of souls, sick souls, sinful 
souls, cairicd away by sin, lull of evil, and he is trying 
^\ith all his might to rescue them from their miserable 
state; and, in oidcr to save thorn from more heinous sins, 
he trios, to the fiill extent that his conscience will allow 
him It) go, i j his eyes to such sins, as are, though 
siiib, yet liglita* in chaiadcr or degieo. lie knows per- 
fectly well that, il he is as strict as he would wish to be, 
he shall bo able to do nothing at all with the run of mon : 
so ho is ns iiidulgciit with tht m as ever he can be. Let it 
not be for an iustant supposed, that I allow of tho maxim 
<*f doing ( *11 that good may como; but, keeping clear of 
ihib, thcie is a way of v inning men from greater sins by 
\rinking for the time at flic less, or at mere improprieties 
tjr itiulls; and tills is clu key to tho difliculty which Ca- 
tholic* books of moral thooiogy so often cau^^e to tho Pro- 
testant. They are iiLtcnded for tlie Confessor, and Pro- 
lostaiits view them as intended for the Preacher. 

And I ohsorve upon Taylor, Milton, and Paloy thus : 
What would a Pi’oiost'uii clergyman say to me, if I accused 
him of tt achiii^^ thrd a lie was allow’ablo ; and if, when he 
UbLi d for mj ]jiuoi‘, i said in reply that such was the 
doctrine of Taj lor and Milton? Why, ho would Aarply 
j< toit, “i 0111 not bound bv Tayloi or Milton and if 1 
' ent on nrginu that **Ta\l )r wa'- one Ji his authorities," 
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ho would answer that Taylor was a ^idit wilier, but gioat 
writers were not therefore inlallibk. T hi*s ib pretty inuoh 
the answer which I make, when T aiu ounsith lod in this 
matter a discii^e df St. Alfouao. • 

I plainly and positively state, and without any reserve, 
that I do not at all follow this holy and clmriiahlo man iu 
this portion of his teaching. Tli*ne arc \aiious sdiools ot 
opinion allowed in the Church : and on this point 1 follow 
others. I follow Cardinal Qcidil, and Katalis Alexander, 
nay, St. Augustine. I will quote one passage from Natahs 
Alexander: — ^‘Thcy cortainly lie, wdio iittei the words < f 
an oath, without the will to swear or bind thciUbclvcs: ( r 
who make use of mental rcsovvatioi.s and LqfntoeatiOi^^ in 
swearing, since they signity by wo>(^ what they ha\e not 
in mind, contrary to the end foi wdiich language was 
instituted, viz. as signs of ideas. Or Ibey mean bomctlung 
else than the words signify in themselves and the common 
custom of speech.” And, to take an instance : I do not 
boliove any priest in England would dream of saying, 
“My friend is not here;” moaning, “Tie is not in my 
pocket or under my shoe.” Nor should any coiibidcratiou 
make me say so myself. I do not iliiiik St. Alfonso would 
in his own case have said bo; and lio would have been 
as much shocked at Taylor and l^alcy, as Protestants are 
at him*. 

And now, if Protestants wish to know what our real 
teaching is, as on other eabjccts, so on that of lying, let 
them look, not at our hooks of casuistiy, hut at our cate- 
chisms, Works on pathology do not give the host insight 
into the form and the harmony of the human linmo; and, 
as it is with the body, so is it w llU the mind. The Cate- 
chism t)f the Council of Trent was drawn up fur the express 
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purpose of providing preaclicrs with subjoctb for their 
Sermons ; and, us my whole work has been a defence of 
iny&clf, I may here say that I rarely preach a Sermon, but 
I go to this beautiful and complete Catechism to get both 
my matter and my doctrine. There wo find the following 
notices about the duty of Ycracity : — 

‘‘ * Thou shall not bear false witncbs,^ <!lc. : let attention 
bo drawn to two laws coutained in this commandment:— 
the one, fuibidding tolse nitness; the other bidding, that 
removing all piotuict and deceits, wo should measure our 
words and deeds by simple tmth, as tlio Apostle admo- 
nished the Ephesians of that duty in those words : ‘Doing 
truth in charity, let us grow in Him through all things.’ 

“ To deceive by a lie in joke or for the sake of comifii- 
ment, though to no ono there accrues loss or gain in con- 
sequence, noverthele&s is altogether unworthy: for thus 
the Apostle admonishes, ‘Putting aside lying, speak ye 
truth.’ For therein is great danger of lapsing into fro- 
qiiciit and more serious lying, and from lies in joke men 
gain tlio habit of lying, wbcueo they gain the character of 
not being truthful. And thence again, in order to gain 
eredeiieo to theii* words, they find it necessary to make a 
practice of bweariiig. 

“ Xothiiig is more ucecssaiy [for us] than truth of testi- 
mony, ill thost things, hich u o neither know ourselves, nor 
can allow ably beigiiorant of, on which point there is extant 
that maxim of St. Augustine’s ; hoso conceals the truth, 
and whoso puts foilh a lie, each is guilty ; the one because 
he is not willing to do a service, the other because he has 
a v\ish to do a mischief. 

“ It is lawful at times to be silent about the truth, but 
out of a court of Lin : for in court, when a witness is inter- 
it»galed by the judge according to law, the truth isVholIy 
^> be brought out. • 

however, must bew^are, lest, Iroin o\ot- 
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confidence in their mcmoiy, they affirm for coitain, what 
they have not verified. 

“ In order that the faithful may with more good will 
avoid the sin of Inng, the Paribh Priest shall set before 
them the extreme misery and tuipitude of this wickedness. 
For, in holy wj'it, the de\il is> called the father of a lie ; 
for, in that he did not remain in Truth, ho is a liar, and 
the futlier of a lie. He will add, with the view of ridding 
men of so great a crime, the evils which follow upon lying ; 
and, whereas they are iimuiuerable, ho will point out [at 
least] the sources and the goneral heads of these mischiefs 
and calamities, viz. 1. How great is God's displeasure and 
how great His hatred of a man who is insincere and a liar. 
2. TThat little security thcic is that a man who is specially 
hated by God may not bo visited by the heaviest punish- 
ments. 3. What more imcleun and foul, as St. James 
says, than .... that a fountain by the sumo jet should 
» send out sw’cet water and bitter? 4, For that tongue, 
which just now praised God, next, as far as in it lies, dis- 
honours Him hy lying. 3, In consequence, liars aro shut 
out from the possession of heavenly beatitude. 0. That 
too is the worst e'vil of lying, that that disease of the mind 
is generally incurable. 

“Moreover, tbcie is this harm too, and one of vast ox- 
tent, and touching men generally, that by iusiiicority and 
lying faith and truth aro lost, which are the firmest bonds 
of human society, and, when they are lost, supreme confu- 
sion follows in life, so that men seem in nothing to dilier 
from devils. 

“ Lastly, the Parish Priest will set those right w'ho ex- 
cuse their insincerity and allege the example of wise men, 
who, they say, are used to lio for an occasion. He will 
tell them, what is most true, that the wisdom of tho flesh 
is death. He will exhort his hearers to trust in God, when 
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they are iu difflcaltlcs and straitSi nor to have I'ccourse to 
the expedient of a lie. 

‘'They who throw the blame of their own lie on those 
who have already -by a lie deceived thcaa, are to be taught 
that men must not I’evongo themselves, nor make up foi 
one evil by another.’’ .... 

There is much more in the Catechism to the same efiect, 
and it is of uiiivorsal obligation; whereas the decisional 
a particular auihor in morals need not bo accepted by 
any one. 

To one other autliority I appeal on this subject, which 
commands from mo attention of a special kind, for it 
is the teaching of a Father. It will serve to bring my 
work to a conclusion. 

“ St, Philip,” says the Roman Oratorian who wrote his 
Life, had a particular dislike of alfectation both in him- 
self and others, in speaking, in dressing, or in any thing 
else. 

“ He avoided all ceremony which savoured of worldly 
compliment, and always showed himself a great stickler 
for Christian simplicity in every thing ; so that, when he 
had to deal with men of worldly pioidenoe, he did not very 
rcfidily accoaiinodate himself to them. 

And lie avoidc d, .i" much us pos'-iblo, having any thing 
to do with tico-faciti jimonh, who did not go simply and 
straightforwardly to work in Ihcir transactions. 

/y/' liars, hf voiild not endure them, and he was con- 
tinnally reminding his spiritual children, to avoid them as 
they mnld a pedih urf.” 

These are the principles on which I ha\e acted before I 
was a Catholic; these aio the principles which, I trust, 
will bo my stay and guidance to the end, ^ 
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I have closed tMs history of myself «with St. PI:5Hp^s 
name upon St. Philip’s tcast-day ; and, having done so, to 
whom can I more suitably offer it, as a memorial of affec- 
tion and gratitude, than to Si. Philip’s sons, my dearest 
blathers of this House, the Priests of the Birmingham 
Oratory, Amerose St. John, Henry Austin Mills, Henry 
Bittleston, Edward Caswall, William Paine Neville, 
and Henry Ignatius Dudley Ryder P who have been so 
faithful to me ; who liavo been so sonsitivo of my needs ; 
who have been so indulgent to my iailings; who have 
carried me through so many trials ; who have grudged no 
sacrifice, if I asked for it; who have been so cheerful 
under discouragements of my causing; who have done so 
many good works, and let me have tho credit of thorn ; 
• — with whom I have lived so long, with whom I hope 
to die. 

And to you especially, dear Ambrose St. John ; whom 
God gave me, when Ho took every ono else away ; who 
are the link between my old life and my now ; who have 
now for twenty-one years been so devoted to me, so patient, 
so zealous, so tender ; w^ho have let me lean so hard upon 
you ; who have watched mo so narrowly ; who have never 
thought of yourself, if I was in question. 

And in you I gather up and bear in memoiy those 
familiar affectionate companions and counsellors, who in 
Oxford were given to me, one after another, to bo my 
daily solace and relief; and all those others, of great name 
and high example, who wore my thorough friends, and 
showed me true altachmeut in times long past ; and also 
those many younger meu, whether I knew them or not, 
who have never been disloyal to me by word or deed ; and 
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of all tliobc, tims yarioiib iu (heir idations to luo, tlio&o 
inoic ebpecially who have bincc joined tho Catholic 
Church. 

And I earnestly j)ray for this wh^fle company, with a 
hope again«»t hope, that all of us, who once were so united, 
and so haj)])y in our union, may even now bo brought at 
h'ugth, 1)v the Power of the Divine AVill, into One Fold 
jjid under One Shepherd. • 


In Fe^to Oorp. Ciuwt* 
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NOTE A. ON PAGE 14. 

LIBEILilJ&At. 

I HAVE toon asked to explain more fully wliat it ia I mean 
by “ Liberalism,” because merely to call it t be Anti-dogmatic 
Piinciple is to tell very little about it. An explanation is 
» the more necessary, because such good Catholics and dis- 
tinguished writers as Count Montalembert and Father 
Lacordaire use the word in a favomblo sense, and claim 
to be Liberals themselves. *‘The only aingulaiity,” says 
the former of the two in describing his fiicnd, was his 
Liberalism. By a phenomenon, at that time unheard of, 
this convex t, this seminarist, this confessor of nuns, was 
just os stubborn a liberal, as iii the days when he was a 
student and a barrister,” — ^Life (transl.), p. 19. 

I do not believe that it is possible for me to differ in 
any important matter from two men whom 1 so highly 
admire. In their general line of thought and conduct I 
enthusiastically concur, and consider thorn to be before 
their age. And it would be strange indeed if I did not 
read with a special interest, in M. de Montalcmbert’s 
beautiful volume, of the unselfish aims, the th\^arted pro- 
jects, tho unrequited toils, the grand and tender resigna- 
tion of Lacordaire. * If I hesitate to adopt their language 
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about Liberalism, I impute the necessity of such hesitation 
to some diflercncca between us in llie use of words or 
in the circumstances of countiy; and thus 1 reconcile 
myself to remaiiifiig iailliM to my ol^ii conception of it, 
though I cannot hav#- their voices to give force to mine. 
Hpeaking then in my own way, 1 proceed to explain what 
I meanfc as a Protestant by Liberalism, and to do so in 
connexion ^vith the circnnibtances under which that sys- 
tem of uijinion earne holbio mo at Oxford. 

If T might prosiirao to contraNt Lacordaire and myself 
I shonld say, that wo had been both of us inconsistent;— 
he, a Catholic, in calling himself a Liberal; I, a Protestant, 
in being an Anti-libeial ; and moreover, that the cause of 
this inconsistency had been in both cases one and the 
same. That is, we were both of us such good oonsorva- 
tives, as to lake up with what we happened to find estab- 
lished in our respective countries, at the time when we 
came into active life. ToryLm was the creed of Oxford; • 
he inherited, and made the best of, the French Revolution. 

"When, in the beginning of tho present century, not 
very long before my own time, after many years of moral 
and intellectual declension, the University of Oxford woke 
up io a sense of its duties, and began to reform itself, the 
first instruments of this ehansc, to whose zeal and courage 
wc all owo bO much, won' naturally tliio\ra together for 
mutual suppori, against the numerous obstacles which lay 
in tbeir path, and soon stood out in relief from the body 
of residents, who, though many of them men of talent 
themselves, cared little for the object which the others 
had at heart. These Reformers, as they may be called, 
were for some years incuibors of scarcely more than three 
or four College^; and their o^a Colleges, as being under 
their direct influenoo, of course h.id tho bencfltiDf those 
slrieter views of disriplinc and leaching, wliich they them- 
selves were urging oa tho Universitj*. They had, in no 
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^Tig time, enough of* real pro^rc^s in tl olr voi\t] fcpheres 
of exortion, and enough oi r(‘putalion or dom*^, lo ^var- 
rant thorn in c'msifh ling Ta oi too jh ; 

audit is not \voii(h'*iul I: iL ; vfii ui ho ‘o 

look donii upon t\ii ihij )A*y o ( 3, nl.ioli p‘k1 

kept paco ^\ith the retui^^i, * i* v\lii " li ’lO^n h<>^,tl]t3 to it 
xVnd, wlioii those rivalrkd of <a* unin 'vllh anothtv aios(*, 
whether personal or collo«iatf, whi^h boiall lit ci ary and 
scientitio societies, such distmbames did but lend t(» 
raise in their eyes the vaLie w hieh they had already set 
upon academical distinction, and incivase tkur zeal in 
pursuing it. Thus was termed an i»iiellc;tuil cirtlc or 
class in the TTnivorsily, — miUi, who tluy had a careei 
before them, ns soon us the pupils, wlunu tluy weie form- 
ing, came into public lUc; men, \vhom non-i'csidents, 
whether coiintiy parsons or pieachors of the Low Church, 
on coming up from lime to time lo the old place, would 
^ look at, partly wdth admiration, partly with suspicion, as 
being an honour indeed to Oxfor<l, hut w itJial exposed to 
the temptation of umbitioas t levs, and to 1 ho spiritual evils 
siqnificd in wdiat is called the pride of reason/’ 

Xor was thi<^ imputation allot* other no just ; for, as they 
w’erc following out the xn«»j>or idea ol a IFnivcrsity, of 
course they suiierad more or less from the moral malady 
incident to such a pursuit. The veiy object of such great 
institutions lies iu the oultivatioii of the mind and the 
spread of knowledge : if this object, as nil human objects, 
has its dangers at all times, much more would these exist 
in the case of men, who wore engaged in a work of re- 
formation, and had the opportunity of incasui'ing them- 
selves, not only with those who wvtc their equals in 
intellect, but with the many, who weie btlow them. It 
this select circle or class of men, in various Colleges, the 
direct instruments and the choice fruit of 3*o'd University 
Reform, we sec the rudiments of the Liberal party. 
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Whonovcr men are able to act at all, there is tlio chance 
of cxtroiiio and inteinporato action ; and therefore, when 
there is exercise of mind, there is tho chaneo of wayward 
or mistaken excrcibo. Liberty of thoiigbt is in itself a 
good ; but it gives an opening to false liberty. Now by 
Liberalism I mean false liberty of thought, or tho exercise 
of thought upnii inalteis which, fiom the constitution 
of tho human mind, thought caanot ho hiooght to aiyr 
buceossful issue, and therefore is out of place. Among 
such matters are first piinciplcs of what or kind; and of 
these tho most sacred aud momentous are especially to bo 
reckoned the truths of Revelation. Liberalism then is the 
mistake of subjecting to humim judgment those lovealed 
doctrines which are in their nature beyond and inde- 
pciident of it, and of claiming to determine on intrinsic 
grounds the truth and value of propositions which rest foi 
their lecoption simply on the external authority of the 
Dhine Word. 

Now certainly the partj of whom I have been speaking, 
taken as a whole, wore of a character of mind out of which 
lahomlism might easily grow up, as in fact it did; cer-* 
tuinly they breathed around an influence which made men 
f)l religious seriousness shiink into themselves. But, while 
1 say as much as this, I have no intention whatever of 
iinpljing that the talent of the University, in the years 
before and after 1820, was liberal in its theology, in the 
sense in which the bulk of tho educated classes through 
tho country are liberal now. I would not for the world 
bo supposed to detract from tho Ohristion earnestness, and 
tlie activity in religious works, above tho average of men, 
of many of the per&ous in question. They would have 
protosted against their being supposed to place reason 
iicforo faith, or knowledge before devotion; yet I«do con- 
sider that they unconsciously encouraged and successfully 
introduced into Oxford a licence of opi&ion which went far 
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beyond them. In tlicir day they did little more than take 
credit to tbonisolvc'i for onliijlitonod ^iews largniOb-^ of 
mind, liberality of sentiment, without; drawing tlio lino 
between what waft jubt and what w5s inadmi-sbiblo in 
bpeculation, and without seeing the tendency of their own 
principles ; and engrossing, as they did, the mental energy 
of the Uiiirersity, they met for a time with no clfcttiial 
lyndranco to tlio spread of their influence, except (what 
indeed at tho moment was most effectual, but not of an 
intellectual chara(*tor) the thorough-going Toryism and 
traditionary Church-of-En gland-ism of tlio groat body of 
the Colleges and Convocation. 

Now and then a man of note appeared in the Pulpit 
or Lecture Rooms of the TTniversity, who was a worthy 
representative of tho more religious and devout Anglicans. 
These belonged chiefly to the High- Church party; for the 
party called Evangelical never has boon able to breathe 
• freely in the atmosphere of Oxford, and at no time has 
been conspicuous, as a party, for talent or learning. But 
of the old High Churchmen several exerted some sort of 
Anti-liberal influence in the place, at least from time to 
time, and that influence of an intellectual nature. Among 
those especially may bo mentioned Mr. John Miller, of 
Worcester College, who preached the Hampton Lecture 
in the year 1817. But, as far os I know, he who turned 
tho tide, and brought the talent of the University round 
to the side of the old theology, and against what was 
familiarly called ** march-of-mind,^* was Mr. Eeble. In 
and from Eeble the mental activity of Oxford took that 
contrary direction which issued in what was called Trac- 
tarianism. 

Eeblo was young in years, when he became a University 
celebrity, and younger in mind. He had tho purity and 
simplicity of a child. He had few sympathies with the in- 
tellectual party, wRo siucorely welcomed him as a brilliant 
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spociiucn of young Oxford. lie iubtinctively sliut up be- 
fou* liierciry display, and pomp and donnishness of man- 
ner. faults which ahvayswull beset academical notabilities. 
IFc (lid not rcspuii<f to their advances. ?lis collibioii with 
them (ii it may bo so called) tvas thus described by Tluvrell 
Kroudf ill liis own way. Toor Keblc !” he used gravely 
to hwS , *• Jic \vas asked to join the aristocracy of talent, but 
lit* soon found his le^el/* Uc wont into the country, bu4 
his ihMuuct ‘'Oivt'a to pro\o that men need not, in the 
tNtiil, lo'e that iiiflucmc which is lightly theirs, because 
They happen to ha thw'urted in the usc of the channels 
natural and pro\K'r to its exercise. lie did not lose his 
plate ill the niiudb of men because ho was out of their 
sight. 

K tblo W’as a m<ui who guided himself and formed his 
jialjiuoiilb, not by processes of reason, by inquiry or by 
iiit^iiincnt, but, to use the word in a broad sense, by 
n*tllolit^. (Joubcicnce is an authority; the Bible is an 
auilioiilj ; such is the Ohiu’ch; such is Antiquity; such 
iUe the wc/ids of Iho wise; such are hereditary lessons; 
but I) nio i tluoal truths ; such arc historical memories, such 
uu legal saws and state maxims; such are proverbs ; such 
au M I'Hintnti, piosagos, and prepossessions. It seemed to 
mo «is if Lo ever folt happier, when he could speak or act 
uiuhr S'liiio su(*li primary or external sanction; and could 
argument mainly as u means of recommending or ex* 
plaining whnt had claims on his reception prior to proof- 
lie nvon felt a tciidoruoss, I think, in spite of Bacon, for 
1h( Idd^ oi tho Ti'ibc and the Bon, of the Market and 
ili<* '^Plualrc. What ho liatod instinctively was heresy, 
iiisuLouiinatiun, rt.^istanee to things established, ftininiq of 
imh pduhuifc, disloyalty, innovation, a critical, censorious 
And such was tho main principle of the* school 
w »ii< li ia Iho ooiirso of yt ars was formed around him ; nor 
lo It t.u'sj to bt I limits to its influence in its day ; for multi- 
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tudes of men, wlio did not profe-^s its trwcliinij, or ac*cei)t 
its peculiar doctrino-s, w^re willing uevtitlul* bs, or found 
it to their piirpo^^ to act in company v'hh it. 

Indeed for a time it \\a^ practically tlie chainpum an<l 
advocate of the political doctrine "> of the gieat cL lutil in- 
terest through tho country, who loiind in !X[r. Kchlo and his 
friends an intclhctual, as well as inortd siippoit to tln*ii’ 
funse, which they looked fur in vain elscwhcK*. Ills aK 
point, in iheir eyes, was his tonsi'sUncy; for h^' ouiiiul 
liis love of authority and old times so far, as to b(‘ n»on.* 
than gentle towards the CVilholic llcliaijn, with which 
the Toryism of Oxfoid and ul tho Cliuich of England hud 
no sympathy. Accoi Jingly, if my meniory ho coriccl, lie 
Dover could got liimstlf to tlnow his heart into the oppo- 
sition made to Catholic Eiiiancipatioii, strongly as ho ic- 
volted from the politics and the instrumonls by means of 
which that Emancipation was tvon. I fancy he would 
have had no diflBculty in accepting Dr. Johnson’s sajing 
about ^*the first Whig;^^ and it gricted and offended him 
that the '^Via piima salutis^^ bliould be ojjcucd to tin' 
Catholic body from the Whig quaitor. In spito of his 
reverence for the Old lldigion, I conceive that on the* 
whole he w^ould rather ha\e kept its professors beyond tlio 
polo of tho Constitution with the Tories, than admit thorn 
on the priuciples of the Whigs. Morco\er, if the Hovolu- 
tion of 1688 was too lax in principle for him and his 
friends, much lehs, as is very plain, could they endure to 
subscribe to tho revolutionary doctrines of 1770 and 1789, 
which they felt to bo absolutely and entirely out of keep- 
ing with theological truth. 

The Old Tory or Coiisorvative party in Oxford had in it 
no piinciple or power of development, and that from its 
very nature and constitution : it was otherwise with tho 
Liberals. They represented a new idea, w'hich was but 
gradually learning to recognize itself, to ascorlaia its 
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characteristics and external relations, and to exert an 
influence upon the TTniversity. The party grew, all the 
time that T was in^Oxford, even in numbers, certainly in 
breadth and definiteness of doctrine, and in power. And, 
whut was a far higher consideration, by the accession of 
Dr. Arnold’s pupils, it was invested with an elevation of 
character which claimed the respect oven of its opponents. 
On tlic other h-iiid, in proportion as it became more eari> 
est and less self-applauding, it became more free-spoken ; 
and members of it might be found who, from the mere 
circumstance of remaining firm to their original profes- 
sions, would in the judgment of the world, as to their 
public acts, seem to have left it for the Conservative camp. 
Thus, neither in its component parts nor in its policy, was 
it the same in 1832, 1836, and 1841, as it was in 1845. 

These last remarks will serve to throw light upon a 
matter personal to myself, which I have introduced into 
3ny Narrative, and to which my attention has been point- 
edly called, now that my Volume is coming to a second 
edition. 

Tt has been strongly urged upon me to re-consider the 
following passages which occur in it ; “ The men who had 
driven mo from Oxford were distinctly the Liberals, it was 
they who had opened the attack upon Tract 90,” p. 208, 
and ** I found no fault with the Liberals ; they had beaten 
me in a fair field,” p. 214, 

I am very unwilling to seem ungracious, or to cause pain 
in any quarter ; stiU I am sorry to say I cannot modify these 
statements. It is sui'cly a matter of historical fact that I 
left Oxford upon the University proceedings of 1841 ; and 
in those proceedings, whether we look to the Heads of 
Houses or the robident Masters, the loaders, if intellect 
and influence make men such, were members of thcfLiberal 
party. Those who did not lead, concurred or acquiesced 
m them,— I may say, felt a satisfaction/ I do not recoUect 
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any Liberal who was on my side on lhat occasion. Ex* 
ceptmg the Liberal, no other parly, as a pax-ly, acted 
against me. I am not complaining of them ; I deserved 
nothing else at their hands. They conlH not undo in 1845, 
even had they wished it, (and there is no proof they did, ) 
n hat they had done in 1 841. In 1845, when I had alieady 
given up the contest for four yeare, and my part in it had 
passed into the hands of other's, then seme of those who 
were prominent against me in 1841, feeling (uhat they 
had not felt in 1841) the danger of driving a number of 
my followers to Home, and joined by younger friends who 
had como into Univm'sity iinportouco since L81L uudfclt 
kindly towards me, adopted a course more eousistcut with 
their principles, and xtrooceded to shield Ir’om the zeal of 
the Hebdomadal Board, not rue, but, professedly, all parties 
through the cormtry, — Tractariaus, Evangelicals, Liberals 
in general,— who hod to subscribe to the Anglicutr formu* 
larics, on the ground that those formularies, rigidly taken, 
were, on some point or other, a didleulty to uU parties 
alike. 

However, besides the historical fact, I can bear witness 
to my own feeling at the time, and my feeling was this:— 
that those who in 1841 hod considered it to be a duty to 
act against me, had then done their worst. lYhai was it 
to me what they were now doing in opposition to the Hew 
Test proposed by the Hebdomadal Board ? I owed tlrem 
no thanks for their trouble. I took no interest at all, in 
February, 1845, in the proceedings of tho Heads of Houses 
and of the Convocation. I felt myself dead as r'egarded 
my re’ations to tho Anglican Church. My leaving it was 
all but a matter of time. I lolievo I did not even thank 
my real friends, tho two Proctor's, who in Convocation 
stopped by their Veto tho condemnation of Tract 90 ; nor 
did I make any acknowledgment to Mr. Ttogers, nor to Mr. 
James Mozloy. n<Jr, as I think, to Mr. Hunficy, for ihcir 
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pamphlets in my belialf- My frame of mind is best de- 
scribed by the sentiment of the passage in IToraco, which 
at the time I was fond of quoting, as expressing ray view 
of the relation tha^ existed between the Vice-Chancellor 
and myself. 

“ Pentbeu, 

Rector Thcbarum, quid me perfcrre patiquc 

Indignum cogas?” ** Adimam bona.” “ Kempe pecus, rem, 

Lectos, argentum; tollas licet.” “ In maiiicis et ^ 

Compedibuq, sievo to ^ub cu<;tode tenebo.” {viz, the 39 Article^,) 

“ Ipse Der/s, simnl atque tolaw, me sohet*' Opinor, 

Hoc scntit ; Monnr, Mors vUima hnea renm est, 

I conclude this notice of Liberalism in Oxford, and the 
party which was antagonistic to it, with some propositions 
in detail, which, as a member of the latter, and together 
with tho High Oliuroh, I earnestly denounced and abjured. 

]. No religious tenet is important, unless reason shows it 
to be so. 

Therefore, e. g. the doctrine of tbe Atbanasian Creed L> not to be 
insisted on, unless it tends to convert tbe soul ; and the doctrine of 
tho Atonement is to be inusted on, if it does convert tbe soul. 

2. No one can believe wbat bo does not understand. 

Therefore, e. g. there are no myoicries in true religion. 

3. No iheologicul doctrine is any thing more than an 
opinion which happens to be hold by bodies of men. 

Tbci« fore, c.g. no creed, as such, is neuesbnry for salvation. 

1. It is dishonest in a man to make an act of faith iii 
what ho has not had brought homo to him by actual proof. 

Therefore, c. g. the mass of men ought not absolutely to believe in 
the di\ino authority of the Bible. 

ft. It is immoral in a man to bdieve more than he can 
spontaneously receive as being congenial to his moral and 
mental nature. • 

Thort'forc, e. g. a given individual b not bound to believe in eternal 
punishment. • 
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6. ITo revealed doctrines or precepts may rc«isonubly 
stand in the way of scientific conclusions. 

Therefore, e. g. Political Economy may reverse our LortVa declara- 
tions about poverty and riches, or a system of Ethics may teach tint 
the highest condition of body is ordinarily essential to ^he highest 
state of mind. 

7. Christianity is necessarily modified by the growth of 
civilization, and the exigencies of times. 

Therefore, e. g. the Catholic priesthood, though lu'cc^sary i i the 
Middle Ages, may he superseded nonr. 

8. There is a system of religion more shiiply tlma 
Christianity as it has ever been received. 

Therefore, e.g. we may advance that Clirisstiiuity U the “corn of 
wheat’* which has been dead for 1800 years, but at length will bear 
fruit; and that Mabomotanism is the manly religion, and evisting 
Christianity the womanidi. 

9. There is a right of Private Judgment; that is, there 
* is no existing authority on earth compotcut to interfere 

with the liberty of individuals in reasoning and judging 
for themselves about the Bible and its contents, us they 
severally please. 

Tlierefore, e.g. religious esraWlsliment* requiring *nb,niplion w» 
Anti-christian. 

10. There ore rights of conscience such, that every one 
may lawfully advance a claim to profess and teach what is 
false and wrong in matters, religious, social, and moral, 
provided that to his private conscience it seems absolutely 
true and right. 

Therefore, e. g. individoata have a right to preach and prattiso torn!- 
cation and polygamy. 

11. yirere is no such thing os a national or sHto con- 
science. 

Therefore, c. g.* no jiidgmcnts can fall apou a sinful or inddt 1 'ntion 


0 
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12. Tbe civil power has uo positive duty, in a normal 
state of things, to maintain religious truth. 

Therefore, e.g. blasphemy and eabbath-breakiug are not rightly 
punishable by la^. ^ 

13. Utility and oxpodienco arc the measure of political 
duty. 

Therefore, e. g. no punishment may be enacted, on the ground that 
God commands it: e.g. on the teiit, Whoso shoddeth man’s bloq|j[|i,' 
by man shall his blood be shed.” 

14. The Civil Power may dispose of Church property 
without saciilcge. 

Therefore, e g. Henry VIll. committed no sin in his spoliations. 

15. The Civil Power has the light of ecclesiastical juris- 
diction and administration. 

Therefore, e.g. Parliament may impose articles of £uth on the 
Church or suppress Dioceses. 

16. It is lawful to rise in arms against legitimate 
princes. 

Therefore, e.g. the Puritans in the 17th century, and the French in 
tho 18th, were justiiiablo in their Rebellion and Re' olution Tespeeihely. 

17. The people are the legitimate source of power. 

Therefore, e g. XJnlTersal SuiTrage is among the natural rights of 
man. 

18. Virtuo is the child of knowledge, and vice of ignor* 
ance. 

Therefore, e.g. edaration, periodi<»l literature, railroad traTelliug, 
ToatOatioD, drainage, and the arts of hfo, when folly carried out, serve 
to maks a population moral and happy. 

All of theso propositions, and many others too, were 
familiar to me thirty years ago, as in tho number of the 
tenets of Liberalism, and, while I gave into none of them 
except No. 12, and perhaps No. 11, and partly No. 1, 
lieforo I began to publish, so afterwards T wrote^gainst 
most of them in some part or other of my Anglican works. 
If It is necessary to refer to a work, dot simply my own, 
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bii< of tUe Trai“f ari.ni srliool, coulaiiis a similar pr*>- 

1 blioulil name the L^ftv AjmioVica, This volume, 
vihloli by a*-*i*icloul has been left unnoticed, except incicloii- 
tally, ill luy XnVithe, was collected logether from tlu* 
pa'i’^s of tbc LSiitisli "Masjaziiio/’ in which its contents 
originully appea-.*ed, and published in a separate Ibnu, iiu- 
inediately after Jluvrol] Ifioutlo's death in 1800. Jta 
8 igiiutnre«, tc, /S, 7 , S, s-, denote respectively a*? authors, 
M r. BrAvdi 11 , ilr. Tlurroll Fronde, Mr. Eeble, Mr. Newman, 
Mr. llohert ^Vilbcrlol‘cc, and Mr. Isaac Williams. 

Tlierc is one poem on Liberalism,” beginning Yo <* 011 - 
nol halve the (lespelof fiod’s grace;” which bears out the 
»C(*oinit of Liberalism as abo^e given; and another upon 
“ the Age to conus” dciiuing from its own point of vnnv 
the position and pros pools of Liberalism. 

1 need liardlj' say that the above Note is mainly his- 
torical. llow far the Liberal party of 1830-40 really 
held tJie above eighteen Theses, which I attributed to them, 
and how far and in what sense I should oppose those 
Theses now, could scarcely be explained without a separate 
Dissertation. 
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NQTE B. ON PAG^ 23. 

ECCLESIASlICAXi MIRACLES. 

The writer, who gave occasion for the foregoing Nairg- 
tive, was very severe with me for what I had said about 
Miracles in the Preface to the Life of St. Walburga. I 
observe therefore as follows : — 

Catholics believe that miracles happen in any age of 
the Church, though not for the same purposes, in the same 
number, or with the same evidence, as in Apostolic times. 
The Apostles wrought them in evidence of their diviiio 
mission ; and with this object they have been sometimes 
wrought by Evangelists of countries since, as evon Pro- 
testants allow. Ilonce we hear of them in the history of ,1 
St. Gregory in Pontus, and St. Martin in Gaul ; and in 
their case, as in that of the Apostles, they were both 
luiraorous and clear. As they are granted to Evangelists, 
so are they granted, though in loss measure and evidence, 
io other holy men ; and as holy men are not found equally 
at all times and in all places, therefore mhacles are in 
some places and times more than in others. And since, 
generally, they arc granted to faith and prayer, therefore 
in a country in which faith and prajxr abound, they will 
bo more likoly to occur, than where and when faith and 
prayer are not ; so that their occurrence Is irregular. And 
further, as faith and pi aver obtain miracles, so still more 
commonly do they gain from above the ordinary iiitcrvon- 
tions of Providence ; and, as it is often very difficult to 
distinguish between a pro^idence and a miracle, aiui there 
will ho mnre providences than miraclcb, l*once it will 
happen that many occiuTcuces will be called miraculous, 
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which, btiictly speaking, are not such, that is, not more 
than providential mercies, or what arc sometimes called 
or “ favours/* 

Persons, who believe all this, in accor4anee with Catho- 
lic teaching, as l*did and do, they, on the repoi’t of a 
miracle, will of necessity, the necessity of good logic, be 
led to say, first, It mm/ bo,” and secondly, ‘‘But 1 must 
have ffood ovkUnvo in order to believe it.** 

*1. It wwry be, because miracles take place iu all ages; 
it must be clearly proi^od, because perhaps after all it may be 
only a providential mercy, or an exaggeration, or a mistake, 
or an imposture. Well, this is precisely what I had said, 
which the wi’iter, who ha^' given occasion to this Volume, 
considered so irrational. I had said, as ho quotes me, “ Iu 
this day, and under our present c ircumstancos, we can only 
reply, that there is no reason why they should not be.** 
Surely this is good logic, promlfd that miracles th occur 
in all ages ; and so again I am logical in saying, Thoro is 
^ nothing, primd facie, in the miraculous accounts iu ques- 
tion, to repel a properly taught or religiously disposed 
mind.** What is the matter with this statement P Jly 
assailant does not protend to say •ichat tho matter is, aud 
he cannot ; hut he expresses a rude, uniaoauing a&toiiibh- 
ment. Accordingly, in the passage w^hich ho quotes, I 
observe, “Miracles are the kind of facts proper to rccle- 
siastical history, just as instances of sagacity or daring, 
personal prowess, or crime, are the facts proper to secular 
history.” What is the haim of this V 
2. But, though a rairaclo be conceivable, it Inis to lx‘ 
prored. What has to bo proved P (1.) That the event 
occurred as stated, and is not a false repoit or an ex- 
aggeration. (2.) That it is clearly miraculous, and not a 
mere providence or answer to prayer within tho order of 
nature.* What is the fault of saying this P The inquiry 
is parallel to that which is made about some extraordinary 
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fact in secular history. Supposing I hear that King 
Charles II. died a Catholic, I am led to say : It may bo, 
but what is your jyroof? 

In my Essay ejn Miracles of the y^r 1826, 1 proposed 
tlirco questions about a professed miraculous occurrence : 

1. is it antecedently 2. is it in its cer- 

tainly miraculous ‘r* 3. has it sufficient evidence f To these 
three licads I had regard in r-iy Essay i‘f 1842 ; and ui^Jer 
them I still wish to conduct the inquiry into the miracles 
of Ecclesiastical History. 

So much for general principles; as to St. Walburga, 
though I have no intention at all of denying that nu- 
incrouB miracles have been wrought by her interoession, 
still, neither the Author of her Life, nor I, the Editor, 
folt that we had grounds for binding ourselves to the 
belief of certain alleged miracles in particular. I made, 
however, one exception ; it was the medicinal oil which ^ 
flows from her relics. Now as to the veriamiUtude, the 
mimcHhui^iheaBy and the/rtc^, of this medicinal oil. 

1. The 'cerkimilUnde, It is plain thero is nothing ex- 
travugiint in this report of her relics having a supernatural 
virtue; and for this reason, because there are such in- 
stances in Scripture, and Sciipture cannot be extravagant 
For instance, a man uas restored to life by touching the 
relics of tlio Prophet Eliatus. The sacred text inns thus : 
—‘'And Elisha died, and they buried him. And the bands 
of the Moabites iii\adcd the land at the coming in of the 
year. And it came to pass, as they wore burying a man, 
tljat, boholrl, they spied a bajid of men ; and they cast the 
man into the sepulchre of Elisha. And, when the man 
was lot down, and iovched the honea of Elkha^ he revived^ and 
blood upon his feet.” Again, in Iho case of an inanimate 
bubslaiico, whieli had touched a Imng Saint: “And God 
wrought i^pecwl miracha by tbo handff of Paul; so that 
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from Ilia hoJy^ were brouglit unto the sick handhnrhwfii m 
api'om^ and the dmaaes departed from ihem,^^ And again 
in the caso of a pool: ^*An Ancicl irent doan at a certain 
season into the pool, and troubled the ^'ator; whosoever 
• then first, after the troubling of the water, stopped in, 
lem made whole of whatsoever disease ho hod/^ 2 Kings 
[4 Kings] xiii. 20, 21. Acts xix. 11, 12. John v. 4, 
Therefore there is nothing extravagant in the character of 
the miracle. 

2. Next, the matter of fact:-- is there an oil flowing 
from St. Walburgn’s tomb, which is medicinal P To this 
question I confined myself in my Preface. Of the ac- 
counts of medieval miracles, I said that there wa'^i no 
vagance in their general character, but T could not affirm 
that there was always evidence for them. I could not 
simply accept them as facts, but I could not reject them in 
their mture might be true, for they were not im- 

• possible ; but they were not proved to bo true, because 
there was not trustworthy testimony. However, as to St. 
Walburga, I repeat, I made one exception, the fact of the 
medicinal oil, since for that miracle there was distinct and 
successive testimony. And then I wont on to give a chain 
of witnesses. It was my duty to state what those wit* 
nesses said in their very words ; so I gave the testimonies 
in full, tracing them from the Saint's death. I said, ‘*Sho 
is one of the principal Saints of her ago and countiy.” 
Then I quoted Basnago, a Protestant, wdio says, ‘‘Six 
writers are extant, who have employed themselves in 
relating the deeds or miracles of Walburga.” Then I 
said that her “ renown was nut the mere natural growth of 
ages, hut begins with the very century of the Saiiil's 
death.” Then I observed that only two miracles seem to 
have been “distinctly reported of her as occurring in her 
lifetime ; and they w'ere handed down apparently by tra- 
dition.” Also, that such miracles are said to have com- 
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menced about a.d. 777. Thcsn I spoke of the medicinal oil 
as having tebtimony to it iu 893, in 130(i, after 1450, in 
1015, and in 1620. Also, I said that Jlabilloii seems not 
to have believed some of her miracles ; and that the earliebt 
witnesb had got into trouble with his Bishop And bO T 
left the mutter, as a quebtioii to be decided by t\ideiK*e, 
not deciding any thing myself. 

What was the haim of all this? but my Critic miJfl- 
dled it toaothcr in .i most extiaordmary manner, and 
I am far fiom &uio that he knew himself the definite cate- 
gorical charge which ho intended it to convey against me. 
One of his remarks is, “What has become of the holy oil 
for the last 240 ycais, Dr. Newman docs not say,** p. 25. 

Of oouisc I did not, because I did not know; I gave the 
evidence as I found it ; he asbumes that I had a point to 
piove, and thou asks why I did not make the evidence 
larger than it was. ^ 

I can tell him more about it now : the oil still flows ; I 
liave had some of it iu my possession ; it is medicinal still. 
This leads to the third head. 

3. Its miMcitloimess. On this point, since I have been 
in the Catholic Church, I have found there is a difference 
of opinion. Some j)eisons consider that the oil is the 
natural produce ot the rock, and has ever flowed from it ; 
others, that by a divine gift it flows from the relics; and 
others, allowing that it now comes naturally from the 
rock, ate disposed to hold that it was in its oiigin mira- 
culous, as was the virtue of the pool of Bethsaida. 

This point must be settled of coui’se before the virtue of 
the oil can be asciibed to the sanctity of St. Walburga ; for 
myself, I neither have, nor ever have had, the means of 
going into the question ; but I will take the opportunity 
of its having come before me, to make one or two remarks, 
supplemental of what I have said on other occasions. 
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1. I frankly couftsss that the prc'soni advance of scioiico 
toiuh to make i\ probable that vaiious faob lake plaoe, 
and have taken place, in ihe older o\^ natuio, \thuh 
hitherto have ken oftiiddciedbj Catholic-s a^ hiinplj -upei- 
naluial. 

2. Though 1 readily make this adiui^sLon, it iiiusl not 
be supposed in consequence that I am disposed to grant at 
onf*s that every ovt*nt was natuial in point of fact, wliMi 
mtt/fd have taken place by the law a of natuie; loi* it is 
obvious, no (Utholie can bind the Almighty to act only ni 
oin* and the same way, or to the obseivaiuc^ alw lys of Ifis 
own laws. An event wdiich is possible in tlie way ol na- 
tuie, is ccilaiulv possible too to l>ivinc Vower without 
the sequence ol naluial cause and elk e tat all. A loii- 
liagration, to take a iiaiallcl, may be the work of an 
incendiary, or the result of a dash of lightning; nor 
would a jury think it safe to find a man guilty of arson, if 

•a dangerous Ihimderstonn was raging at the very time 
when the fire broke out. In like manner, upon the hypo- 
thesis that a miraculous dispensation is in opeiatiun, a 
locovcry from diseases to which medical science is equal, 
may nevertheless in matter of fa(*t have taken place, not 
by natural means, but by a supernatural interposition. 
That the Lawgiver always acts through His owui laws, is 
an assumption, of which I never saw proof. In a given 
ease, then, the possibility of assigning a human cause 
for an event does not ijm jacto prove that it is not 
miraculous. 

3 Ko far, however, is plain, that, till some expenmntmn 
(rifds can bo found, such as to be decisive against the 
natuial cause or the supcmatmal, an occurrence of this 
kind will as little con\mce an unbeliever that there has 
been a dtvine interference in the case, as it will drive the 
C'atholic to admit tjiat there has been no interference at 
all. 
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4. Still thore is tliis gain acmiing to the Catholic cause 
from the larger views we now possess of the operation of 
natural causes, viz. that our opponents will not in future 
be so ready as hitlicrto, to imputo fraiyl and falsehood to 
^ur priests and their witnesses, on the giound of their pre- 
tending or reporting things that are inei edible. Our 
opponents have again and again accused us of faKe wit- 
ness, on account of statements which they now allow ijre 
either true, or may ha\e been true. They account indeed 
for the b^iange facts \ery diiferently from ua; but still 
they allow that facts they wore. Tt is a great thing to 
have our cliaracters cleared ; and wo may reasonably hope 
that, the next time our word is vouched for occurrences 
which appear to be miraculous, our facts will be investi- 
gated, not our testimony impugned. 

5. Even granting that certain occurrences, which we 
have hitherto acoountod miraculous, have not absolutely a 
claim to be so considered, nevertheless they constitute an 
argument still in behalf of Revelation and the Church. 
Providences, or what arc called grazie, though they do not 
rise to the order of miracles, yet, if they occur again and 
again in connexion with the same persons, institutions, or 
doctrines, may supply a cumulative evidence of the fact 
of a supernatural presence in the quarter in which they 
are found. I have already alluded to this point in my 
Ebsay on Ecclesiastical Miracles, and I have a pai*ticular 
reason, as will presently be seen, for referring here to 
what I said in the course of it, 

111 that Ebsay, after biinging its main argument to an 
end, I append to it a rc\iew of **the evidence for paiticular 
alleged iiaraclcs.'^ It docs not strictly fall within the 
scope of the Eb^ay,” 1 observe, “to pronounce qpon the 
truth or falsehood of this or that miraculous narrative, as 
it occurs ill ccelcbiubtical history ; but 8nly to furnish such 
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general considoiations, as may bo usofal in fonnimj a 
decision in particular cases,” p. cv. IFowevcr, I thou^H 
it right to go farther and ‘‘to ©et down the c\Kbaife for 
and against certain miracles as wo meci with them,” joid. 
In discussing these miiaclcs separately, I make* the fol- 
lowing rcmaik'i, to which I LiVc just been retuiiiig. 

After discussing the alleged miiadc of the Thiindeiliig 
Legion, I observe:— “Xor docs it com cm us much to 
tfhswer tlio objection, that thoie is nothing stiictly mira- 
culous in such an o(*currencu, because sudden thunder- 
clouds after drought are not unfroquent; for, I w^ould 
niibwer, tliant ino such muoLles ordinarily in the* eaily 
(Jhui’ch, and I will ask no other; grant that, upon piajer, 
benefits are vouchsafed, doliveiaurcs aio etfccUd, unhoped- 
for results obtained, sickiiosses cured, tempests laid, pesti- 
lences put to flight, famines remedied, judgments inflielod, 
and there wdll be no need of analyzing the causes, whether 
supernatural or natural, to which they are to bo referred. 

^ They may, or they may not, in this or that case, follow or 
surpass the laws of nature, and they may do so pLiiuly or 
doubtfully, but the common sense of mankind will e.ill 
them miraculous: tor by a miracle is populaily meant, 
whatever bo its fonnal definition, an oeiit which im- 
presses upon the mind tho iramecliiito presence of tho 
!&Iorul (loscinor of the world. He may sometimes act 
through nature, soiuotiwus Ih»joiuI or against it; but 
those who admit the fact of such intiTfcrcncos, will ha've 
little difficulty in admitting also their strictly miraculous 
ch iract('i‘, if the cu’ounistances of the ri^quire it, and 
thoT»o who deny miracle-s to the eaily (liiirch will bo 
equally sticuunus against allowing her tho grace of such 
iutimato influence (if we may so speak; upon tho cour:>o of 
divine Pro\idence, as is here in question, oven though it 
be not miraculous.” — p. exxi. 

And again, speaking of the death of Arius : “ Bui after 
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all, was it a miracle P for, if not, we are labouring at a 
proof of wbicb nothing comes Tlie more ‘immediate 
answer to this quc«ition already been suggested several 
limes. When a Bishop with his flock prays night and 
day against a herotic, and at length be§s of God to take 
him away, and when he is suddenly taken away, almost at 
the moment of his triumph, and that by a death awfully 
signifioaiif, from its likeness to one recorded in Seriptui’e, 
is it not trifling to ask whether such an occuireiice comefls 
up to the definition of a miracle ? The question is not 
whether it is formally a miracle, but whether it is an 
event, the like of which persons, who deny that miracles 
continue, will consent that the Church should be consi- 
deied still able to iiorform. If they are willing to allow 
to the Church such extraordinary protection, it is for them 
to draw the lino to the satisfaction of people in general, 
between these and strictly miraculous events ; if, on the 
other hand, they deny their occurrence in the times of the 
Church, then there is sufficient reason for our appealing * 
hero to the history of Aldus in proof of the affirmative.” 

— p. clxxii. 

These remarks, thus made upon the Thundering Legion 
and the (h ath of Aldus, must bo applied, iu consequence of 
investigations made since the date of my Essay, to the ap- 
parent miracle wrouifht infivonv of the African confessors 
in the Vandal persecution. Their Longues were cut out 
by the Ariaii tyrant, and yet thf»y spoke as before. In 
iny E^say I insisted on this fuet as being stidetly miracu- 
lous. Among other remarks (relerring to the instances 
adduced by hliddletoii and others in disparagement of the 
miracle, viz. of a “ a girl born without a tongue, who yet 
talked ns dlstin<*tly and easily, as if she had enjoyed the 
full ljon(»fit of that organ,” and of a boy who lost his 
tongue at the age of eiglit or nine, yet retained his speech, 
wliot her perfectly or not,) I said, ‘‘Does ^liddleton mean 
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to say, tha^, if mtain of men lo^t tliur Ih^ 

command of (t tyrant iov i\\Q sale 0 ^ thtiri tl»ou 

spoko a% phtinty as bolbre, nay H onhj m m > * o 
mutilated and -^o jgiftoJ if would not no » niirul — 
p. OCX. And I oiilarc»od upon tho minuf • dv.\*ib * 1 h* 
fact as reptu’ted to us by oyo-witnr«,N,os and v* iJr, *poi e-,, 
*‘Out of the seven wrib^is addiUMl, are (‘onlt inp >i n i^s; 
throe, if not four, are oye-^^ifllesv^s of tli^ Tjiiia<K 
reports from an eye-witness, and one lostities to a foiNrn^ 
record at the burial-place of the subjects of it. All m'\ou 
were living, or had been staying, at one or oIIkt nf I lie 
two places which arc mentioned as tludr abode. Ouj is a 
Pope, a seconrl a Catholic Bishop, a tuird ti liishop of a 
schismatical party, a fointli an ompi ror, a hitb a **.oldier, 
a politician, imd a suspected iuridel, a ‘-ivth ( ‘•UbMiiim 
and courtier, u soveiitli a iliotoiudan and philo^o[)hcl^ 
^ He cut out the tongues by the roofs,' says Victor, I>i hoj) 
^ of Vito; perceived the tongues entirely gone by the 
roots,* says ^Rneas; ‘as low down as the thruit,' says 
Procopius; ^nt the roots/ siy tTustinian an<l Sf. (?r< ^ory ; 
‘he spoke like an educated man, without iinpi diineiit/ 
says Victor of Yito; ‘ \*ith art ic‘ibi‘(* lets/ si\\ ^ -.PiMM-.; 
Miclter than b**f(ir'';* ‘th y UiUtd vithont uny iM|< li- 
niont/ says Procopius: ‘spiuking vith periect ^(»ic^/ 
says AIoieolHnns: Mhcy frpoke pcrleetle, even to tlie end/ 
sajh the second Victor; ‘ the woitls weie fonued, luti, md 
perfect,' says St. Qregoiy/’-— p. ec\iii. 

However, a few years ago an Artudo appeared in ‘ Xotc'i 
and Queries'* (No. for May 22, ISAS), in wliicb \aiioio 
evidence was adduced to show that the tongue is not - 
cessary for articulate hpeech. 

1. Col. C^hurchill, in his “ Jjobauon,'* spiMkiug of the 
cruelties pf Djezzar I'acha, in evtracting to the rod the 
tongues of some Emil’s, adds, “It is a curious fact, how- 
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ever, that the tongues grow again sufficiently for the 
purposes of speech.” 

2. Sir John JS^alcolm, in his Sketches of Persia,” 
speaks of Zih, Khan of Khisht, who wasi^ondemncd to lose 
his tongue. This mandate,” he says, “ was imperfectly 
executed, and the loss of half this member deprived him 
of speech. Being afterwards persuaded that its being cut 
close to the root would enable him to speak so as to 
understood, he submitted to the operation ; and the efiect 
has been, that his voice, though indistinct and thick, is yet 
intelligible to persons accustomed to converse with him. 
... I am not an anatomist, and I cannot therefore give a 
reason, why a man, who could not articulate with half a 
tongue, should speak when he had none at all ; but the 
facts are as stated.” 

3. And Sir John McNeill says, answer to your 
inquiries about the powers of speech retained by persons 
who have had their tongues cut out, I can state from per- ^ 
sonal observation, that several persons whom I knew in 
Persia, who had been subjected to that punishment, spoko 
so intelligibly as to he able to transact important business. 

. • • The conviction in Persia is universal, that the power 
of speech is destroyed by merely cutting off the tip of the 
tongue; and is to a useful extent restored by cutting off 
am>ther portion as fur back as a perpendicular section cun 
be made of the portion that is free from attachment at tho 
lower surface. ... I never had to meet with a person 
who had suffered this punishment, who could not speak so 
as to he quite intelligible to his familiar associates.” 

I should not be honest, if I professed to he simply con- 
verted, by those testimonies, to the belief that there was 
nothing miraculous in the case of the African cqpfessors. 

Ft is quite as fair to be sceptical on one side of tho qucstioi\ 
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as on tlie other ; and il' Gibbon is considered woithy of praise 
for his stubborn increduKty in receiving the evidence 
for this miracle, I do not see why I anf to be blamed, if I 
wi<sh to be quite Aire of the full appositencss of the recent 
e\i<lonce which is brought to its ^advantage. Quostior*^ 
of fact cannot be disproved by analogies or presumptions ; 
the inquiry must be made into the particular case in all 
Ks parts, as it comes before us. Meanwhile, I Mly allow 
that the points of evidence brought in disparagement ot 
the miracle are primd facie of such cogency, that, till they 
are proved to be irrelevant, Catholics are prevented frouk 
appealing to it for controversial purposes. 
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NOTE 0. ON PAOE K8. 

bEKMON ON WISDOM AND INNOCENCE. 

Tub professed basis of the cliarge of laying and equivocal 
tioii made against me, and, in my perbou, against the 
ratholio clergy, was, as I ha\c already noticed in the 
Profaco, a cerruin Sermon of mine on “Wisdom and Inno- 
cence,” being the 20th in a scries of “Sermons on Subjects 
of the Day,” written, preached, and published while I was 
an Anglican. Of this Sermon my accuser spoke thus in 
his Pamphlet : — 

It is occupied entirely with the attllude of * the world * to * Christians * 
and * Iho Church.’ By the world appears to be signified, especially, the Pru- 
tistant public of these realms ; what Dr. Newman means by Christians, and 
the Church, he has not left in doubt ; for in the preceding Sermon he says : 
* But if the truth must be spoken, what are the humble monk and the holy 
nnn,and other regulars, as they are called, but Christians after the very pattern 
given U 3 in Scripture, &c.’ .... This is his definition of Christians. And 
in the Sermon itself, he sufficiently defines what he means by Hhe Church,’ in 
two uutes of her character, which he shall give in his own words : ’ What, for 
instance, though wo grant that sacramental confession and the celibacy of the 
(leigy do lend to consolidate the body politic in the relation of rulers and 
«>iihjeiM:a. or, in other words, to aggrandize the priesthood? for how can the 
(Miurt h be one body without such relation ?’ ”<->Pp. i) 0. 

He then proceeded to analyze and comment on it at 
great length, and to criticize severely the method and tone 
of niy Bormons generally. Among other things, he 
said : — 

** Wlut, then, did the Sermon mean / Why was it preached ? To insinU' 
<ite that u Church which had sacramental oonfessiou and a celibate clergy was 
the only true Church? Or to insinuate that the admiring young jbntleoiea 
who libteued to him stood t) their felbw -country men in the relation of the 
mi} iJhri&tianhtu the heathen Romans? Or that ^ueen Victoria’s Goveru- 
uoiAt Wiih to the Church of England ubat Nero's or Dioclesiau’s was to the 

% 
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Church of Rome ? Il may have been so. 1 know that men used to suspect 
Dr. Newman. — I lia\e b.^en inclined to do so my<scU,-of writing a whole 
Sermon, not lor the bike of the text or of the matter, but for the sake of one 
single pasbiug hint— epo phrase, one i‘pithet, one little baibed arrow, which, 
as he swept maguiriceiitly past on the stream of his calm ch queuoc, cscmingly 
uneoiistious of all presences, 9a\e those unseen, he delivered unheeded, as 
with his fin«er tip, lO the \try lieait of an initiated hearer, never lo be with- 
drawn again. I do not blame him lor that. It is one of the highest triumphs 
gf oratorio poxre'*, and may be emplujcd honestly and fairly by any person who 
has the skill to do it hiuestiy and fairly j but tbon, Why did he entitle bis 
Sennon ‘Wisdom and inuomice?’ 

** What, then, could I think that Dr. Newman meant .* I tound a preacher 
bidding Chriatiaus imitate, to some undefined point, the ‘arts’ ot the 
basest of animals, and of men, and of the devil himself. I found him, by 
a straiic^c jiervcrsion of Scripture, insiouating tlut St Paul’s conduct and 
manner were such us naturally to bring down on him the reputation of being a 
crafty deceiver. I found him— horrible to say it— c\eu hinting the same of 
one greater than St. Paul. 1 found him deining or explaining away the 
existence of that Priestcraft, whicii is a notorious fact to every honest student 
of history, and justif) ing (as tar os 1 can understand him) that double dealing 
by which prelates, in the middle age, too often played off alternately the 
sovereign against the people, and the people against the sovereign, careless 
which was in tho right, so long as their own power gained by the tno\e. I 
found him actually using of such (unci, as 1 thought, of himself and his party 
likewise) the words ‘ They jield outwardly ; to assent inwaidly were to betray 
the faith. Yet they are called deceitful and double-dealing, because they do 
as much as tiiey can, and no; more than they ma> 1 found him telling 
Christians that they will always seem ‘artificial,’ and ‘ wanting in openness 
and manliness ;’ that they will always be ’ a mastery’ to the world, and that 
the world will ulwu}s think them rogues ; and bidding them glory in what tho 
woild (i. e. the rest of their countrjmen), disown, and say with hlawwonn, 

♦ I like to be despised.’ 

“ Now, how was 1 to know that the preacher, who had the reputation of 
being the most acute man of his generation, and of having a specially intimate 
acquaintance with the weaknesses of the human heart, was uiterly blind to tho 
broad meaning and the plain pi*actical result of a Sermon like this, delivered 
before fanatic and hot-headed young men, who hung upon his every word? 
that he did not foresee that they would think that they obejed him by becom- 
ing affected, artificial, sly, shifty, ready for concealments and equivocations?” 
kc. &c.— Pp. 14--I(i, 

My accuser askoil iu tliis passage what did the Sermon 
mcatty and why Vas it preached. I will here answer 
this tjuestion; and with this view will speak, first of 
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the matter of the Sermon, then of its swJyer/,*then of its 
circumsfauces. 

1. It was one ef the last six Sermons which I wrote 
when I was an Anglican. It was one of the five Sermons 
I preached in St. Mary^s between Christmas and Easter, 
1843, the year when I gave up my Living. The MS. of 
the Sermon is destroyed ; but I believe, and my memoiy 
too bears me out, as for as it goes, that the sentence in 
question about Celibacy and Confession, of which this writer 
would make so much, teas not preached at all. The Volume, 
in which this Sermon is found, was published after that I 
had given up St. Ma^y^s when I had no call on me to 
restrain the expression of any thing which I might hold ; 
and I stated an important fact about it in the Advertise- 
ment, in those words : — 

** In pre paling ftliesc Sermons] for publication, a feu> wordg and sentfifiCM 
lia\ciii sc\crdl places been addedf ishicb iiiU be found to e\piess more oj 
pi u ale or penonal optmon, than it was expedient to introduce into the 
whti action dUnered in Chuuli to a paioclnal Cougiegation. Sneb introduc- 
tion, however, seems unobjectionable in the ea«e of compositions, which are 
detached from the sacred piece and service to which they once belonged, and 
iubmtUed to the reason and judgment of the general reader.” 

This Volume of Sermons thou cannot be criticized at all 
as preachmenh ; they are cwys ; essays of a man who, at the 
time of publishing them, was not a preacher. Such passages, 
as that in question, are just the veiy ones which I added 
iipofi my publishing them ; and, os I always was on my guard 
in the pulpit against saying any thing which looked towards 
Home, I shall believe that I did not preach the obnoxious 
sentence till some one is found to testify that he heard it. 

At the same time I cannot conceive why the mention of 
Sacramental Confi's^^ion, or of Clerical Celibacy, had I made 
it, was mcon'-istont with the position of an Anglican 
Clergyman. For Sacramental Confession and Absolution 
actuaUy form a portion of tbe Anglican Visitation of the 
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Sick; aiul •though the o2iul Vitiele says that ‘^BiMiops, 
priests, and deacons, are not comm (fueled by God’s luw 
either to vow the state of single litb or to abstain from 
marriage,” and “therefore it is hatM for them to marry,” 
thi<i propositi ni I did not dream of denying, nor is it in- 
eonsisteiit nith St. rani’s dochino, which I held, that it 
is good to abide even as ho,” i. e. in celibacy. 

- But I have more to say on this point. This wxiter says, 
“Tkiiow that men used to suspect Dr. Newman,— I have 
been inclined to do so mysolf,— of tcriting a whole Sermon, 
not for the sake of the text or of the matter, but for the sake 
of one simple passing hint, — one phrase, one epithet.” 
Now observe ; can there be a plainer testimony borne to 
the practical character of my Sermons at St. Mary’s than 
this gratuitous insinuation Many a preacher of Trac- 
taiian doctrine has been accused of not letting his 
parishioners alone, and of teasing them with his private 
theological notions. Tlio same report was spread about me 
twenty years ago as this writer spreads now, and the world 
believed that my Sermons at St. Mary’s wore full of red- 
hot Tractarianism. Then strangors came to hear me 
preach, and were astonished at their own disappointment. 
I recollect the wife of a great prelate from a distance 
coming to hear me, and then cxprcs<«ing her surprise to 
find that I preached nothing but a plain humdrum Ser- 
mon. I recollect how, when on the Sunday before Com- 
memoration one year, a number of strangers came to hear 
me, and I preached in my usual way, residents in Oxford, 
of high position, wore loud in their satisfaction that on a 
great occasion, I had made a simple failure, for after all 
there was nothing in the Sermon to hear. Well, but they 
were not going to let me off, for all my common-sense 
riew -iof duty. Accordingly they got up the charitable 
theory which this \7ritor revives. They said that there 
was a double purpose in those plain addresses of mine» 
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and that my Sermons were never so artful as when they 
seemed common-place; that there were sentences winch 
redeemed their apparent simplicity and juktness. So tliev 
watched duiing the delivery of a Sermon, which to them 
was too pia^tical to be useful, for the concealed point of 
it, which they could at least imagine, if they could not 
discover. “ Men used to suspect Dr. Newman,'^ lie says, 
“ of writing a \c1\oIg Sermon, not for the sake of the tejtt or 
of the mtUhiy but for the sake of ono single passing hint, 

. . . one phrase, one epithet, one little baibcd airow, which, 
as he hicept mcKjmficently past on the stream of his calm 
eloquence, seemiiifjti/ unconscious of all presences, sa\ e those 
unseen, he delivered unheeded,^* &c. To all appearance, 
he says, I was ** unconscious of all presences.^^ He is not 
able to deny that the whole Sermon” had the ajipearanee 
of being *^for the sake of the text and matter;” therefore 
he suggests that perhaps it wasn’t. 

2. And now as to the subject of the Sermon. The 
Sermons of which the Volume consists are such as are, 
more or less, exceptions to the rule which I ordinarily 
obsersed, as to the subjects which I introduced into the 
pulpit of St. Hary’s. They are not purely etliical or 
doctrinal. They w'cie for the most part caused by cii’cum- 
stances of the day or of tlie monieut, and they belong to 
various years. One was urittcii in 1832, two in 1836, 
two in 1838, ihe in 1810, five in 1841, four in 1842, seven 
in 1843. 3ilany of them are engaged on one subject, viz. 
in viewing the Church in its relation to the world. By 
the world was meant, not simply those multitudes which 
were not in the Church, but the existing body of human 
society, whether in tho Church or not, whether Catholics, 
Protestants, Greeks, or Srahometans, tlieists or idolaters, 
as being ruled by principles, maxims, andr instincts of their 
own, that is, of an unregenerate nature, whatever their 
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sui^oiiiatuial prhileges might be, greater or less, according 
to their form of rcUgion. This view of the relation of the 
Chinch to the world as taken apart ^rom quo&tions of 
ecclo^-iasthi'l puliflcs, as they may bo called, is often 
bi ought out ill my Mormons. Two occur to me at once; 
No. 8 of my riaiii Sormoiis, which was wiitton in 1829, 
and !No. IG of iny Third Volume of Parochial, written in 
ItSoG. On the other hand, liy Church I meant, — ^in common 
with all writers connected vdth the Tract Movement, what- 
etor their shades of opinion, and with tho whole body 
of English divines, except those of the Puritan or Evan- 
gelical Hehool, — tho whole of Christendom, from tho 
Apostles* time till now, whatever their later divisions into 
Latin, Greek, and Anglican. 1 have expltiinod this view 
of tho subject above at pp. 69 — 71 of this Volume. 
When then I speak, in the particular Sermon before us, 
of the members, or the rulers, or the action of **the 
Church,** I moan neither the Latin, nor tho Greek, nor 
the English, taken by itself, but of the whole Chuinh as 
one body : of Italy as ono with England, of the Saxon or 
Norman as one with llio Caroline Church. T/m was 
specially the ono Church, and the points in which one 
branch or one poiiod differed from another were not and 
could not bo Notes of the Church, because Notes neces- 
sarily belong to the whole of the Church every where 
and always. 

This being in}’' doetrino as to the relation of the Church 
to the world, I laid down in the Sermon three principles 
conconiiug it, and there left the matter. The first is, that 
Di\inc Wisdom had framed for its action laws, which man, 
if loft to himscll*, would have antecedently pronounced to 
be the wor^t possible for its success, and which in all ages 
have bben called by the world, as they were in the 
ApostW days, “foolishness;** that man ever relies on 
physic al/aiid material force, and on carnal inducements 
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as Malioiuet with his sword and his honris, or index'd 
almost as that theory of religion, called, since the Sermon 
was written, “ muscular Christianity hut that our Lord, 
on tho contrary, !ias substituted meekngss for haughtiness, 
passiveness for violence, and innocence for craft : and that 
tho event has shown the high wisdom of such an economy, 
for it has brought to light a set of natural laws, unknown 
before, by which tho seeming paradox that nreakness shoijid 
be stronger than might, and simplicity than worldly policy, 
is readily explained. 

Secondly, I said that men of the world, judging by the 
event, and not recognizing tho secret causes of the success, 
viz, a higher order of natural laws,— natural, though their 
source and action were supernatural, (for ‘‘the meek inherit 
the earth,” by means of a meekness which comes from 
above,)— these men, I say, concluded, that the success 
wliicli they witnessed must arise from some evil secret 
which the norld had not mastered, — by means of magic, < 
as they said in the first ages, by cuuning as they say now. 
And accordingly they thought that tho humility and iii- 
oiFonsiveness of Christians, or of Churchmen, was a mere 
prelonco and blind lo cover the real causes of that success, 
wliieh Christians could exidain and would not; and that 
they wore simply hypocrites. 

Thirdly, I suggested that shrewd ecclesiastics, who knew 
very well that thoro nus neither magic nor craft in the 
matter, and, from their intimate acquaintance with what 
actually went on within the Church, discerned what w'ere 
tho real causes of its success, wore of course under the 
temptation of substituting reason for conscience, and, 
instead of simply obeying the command, were led to do 
good that good might come, that is, to act in order to 
secure success, and not from a motive of faith. Some, I 
said, did yield to the temptation more or less, and their 
motives became mixed; and in this way the world in a 
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more subtle*shapo had got into tho Cliurch ; and hence it 
had eoinc to pass, that, looking at its history from first to 
last, wc could not possibly draw the line fcotwcen good and 
evil there, and say dther that every thing was to be defended, 
or ceitubi things to be condemned. I expressed tho diffi- 
culty, which I supposed to bo inherent in the Church, in 
tho following words. I said, ‘^PHesfentfi Im eve}* been 
cSmilered t/te hadgCy and its imputation is a kind of Note 
of the Church : and in part indeed truly, because tho pre- 
sence of powerful enemies, and tho sense of their own 
weakness, Im sometimes tempted Christians to the abuse, 
instead of the me of ChrMian icisdom, to be wise icitlioiit 
being harmless; but partly, nay, for the most part, not 
truly, but slanderously, and merely because the world 
called their wisdom craft, when it was found to be a match 
for its own numbers and power.” 

Such is the substance of the Sermon : and as to the 
main drift of it, it was this ; that I was, there and else- 
where, scrutinizing the course of the Church as a whole, 
as if philosophically, as an historical phenomenon, and 
observing the laws on which it was conducted. Hence 
tho Sermon, or Essay as it more tiuily is, is written in a 
diy and unimpassioiicd way : it shows as little of human 
warmth of feeling as a Sermon of JJishop Biitlor^s. Yet, 
under that calm exterior there was a deep and keen sensi- 
tivonobs, as I bhall now proceed to show. 

3. If I mistake not, it was written ith a secret thought 
about myself. Every one preaches according to his frame 
of mind, at tho time of preaching. One heaviness espe- 
cially oppressed mo at that season, which this Writer, 
twenty years afterwards, has sot himself with a good will to 
renew? it arose from the sense of the base calumnies which 
wci c heaped iiponjmc on all sides. J t is worth observing that 
this Scymon is exactly contemporaneous with the ropoit 
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Spread by a Bisbop {md. snpr, p. 181), that I bad advised 
a clergyman coiwcrtcd to Catholicism to retain hi«i Living. 
This report was in circulation in February 1843, and my 
Sermon was prcaclied on tho I9th, In tjio trouble of mind 
into which I w'-as thrown by such calumnies as this, I 
gained, while I reviewed the history of tho Chuicli, at 
onco an argument and a consolation. My arguiiient was 
this : if I, who knew my own innocence, was so bla( Icenod 
by party prejudice, perhaps those high rulers and those 
servants of the Church, iu the manj' ages which intervened 
between the early Niccne times and the present, who wwo 
laden with such giievous accusations, were innocent also ; 
and this reflection served to make me tender towards those 
great names of the past, to whom weaknesses or crimes 
were imputed, and reconciled mo to difficultios in eccle- 
siastical proceedings, which there were no means now of 
properly explaining. AutL tho sympathy thus excited for 

them, rc-acted on myself, and I found comfort in being 
able to put myself un»lor the shadow of those who had 
suffered as I was suffering, and who seemed to promise me 
their recompense, since I had a fellowship in their trial. 
In a leiicr to my Bishop at tho time of Tract 90, part of 
which I have quoted, I said that t had ever tried to 
“keep innoccncy and nowtw’o years had passed since 

then, and men wove hmdor tUid louder in heaping on me 
tho very chargoh, 'whicii this ^\’’riior repeats out of my 
Sermon, ot fraud and cunning,” ^'craftiness and deceit - 
fuluoss,” "double-dealing,” "priestcraft,” of being "mys- 
terious, dark, subtle, designing,” when I was all the time 
<M)iiscious to myself, iu my degree, and after my measure, 
oi* "sohiioty, bclC-restramt, and control of word and feel- 
ing.” I h*ul had experience how my past success had 
been irapiitcfl to "secret management;” and how, when I 
had shown suij)ribO at that success, that surprise again was 
imputed to "doof'it;” and how my honest heartfelt sub- 
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mission to authority had been called, as it was called in a 
Bishop’s oh&rge abroad, “ mystic humility and how my 
silence was called an ^‘hypocrisy and my faithfulness to 
my clerical engagements a secret corresilondence with the 
enemy. And I foiftid a way of destroying my sensitiveness 
about these things which jarred upon my sense of justice, 
and otherwise would have been too much for mo, by the 
contemplation of a largo law of the Divine Dispensation, 
add felt myself more and more able to bear in my own 
person a present trial, of which in my past writings I had 
expressed an anticipation. 

For thus feeling and thus speaking this Writer com- 
pares me to “Mawwoim.” “I found him telling Chris 
tians,” he says, “ that they will always seem ‘ artiticial,’ 
and * wanting in openness and manliness that they will 
always be ‘ a mystery ’ to the world ; and that the world 
will always think them rogues ; and bidding them glory 
in what the world (that is, the rest of their fellow-country- 
* men) disown, and say with Mawworm, ‘I like to be 
despised.’ Now how was I to know that the preacher . . • 
was utterly blind to the broad meaning and the plain 
practical I'osult of a Sermon like this delivered before 
lanatio anil hot-headed young men, who hung upon his 
every wordP’* — Fanatic and hot-hcaded young men, who 
hung on my every word 1 If ho had unclertoken to write 
a history, and not a romance, he would have easily found 
out, as I have said above, that from 1841 1 had severed 
myself from the j^nger generation of Oxford, that Dr. 
Pusoy and I had then closed our theological meetings at his 
house, that I had brought my own weekly evening parties 
to an end, that I preached only by fits and starts at St. 
Mary’s, so that the attendance of young men was broken 
up, that in those very weeks from Christmas till over 
Easter, during which this Sermon was preached, I was 
but five times in tha pulpit there. He would have found, 
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that it was written at a time when I was shupned rather 
than sought, when I had groat sacrifices in anticipation, 
when I was thinking much of myself ; that T was ruth- 
lessly tearing myself away from my ^wn followers, and 
that, in the inusings of that Sermon, I was at the very 
utmost only delivering a testimony in my behalf for time 
to come, not sowing my rhetoric broadcast for the chance 
of present sympathy. ^ 

Again, he pays: I found him actually using of such 
[prelates], faud, as 1 thought, of himself and his party like- 
wise,) then Olds ^Tlioy yield outwardly; to assent inwardly 
wore to betray the faith. Yet they are called deceitful and 
double-dealing, because they do as much as they can, not 
more than they may.* ** This too is a proof of my dupli- 
city ! Let this writer, in his dealings with some one else, 
go just a little further than ho has gone with me ; and let 
him get into a court of law for libel ; and let him bo con- 
victed ; and lot him still fancy that his libel, though a libel, « 
was true, and let us then see whether he will not in such a 
case “yield outwardly,” without assenting internally ; and 
then again whether wo should please him, if we called him 
“ deceitful and double-dealing,’* because “ he did as much 
as ho could, not more than ho ought to do.” But Tract 00 
will sujjply a real illustration of what I meant, I yielded 
to the IH'^hops in outwaid act, viz. in not defending the 
Tract, and in closing the Series; but, not only did I not 
sissont inwardly to any condemnation of it, but I opposed 
m 5 ^self to iho proposition of a condemnation on the part of 
auLlioiity. Yet I was then Ly the public called “ deceitful 
aud doublc-douliug,” as this "Writer calls me now, “bo- 
<*jiise I did us much as I felt I could do, and not more than 
I lelfc I could honestly do.” Many wore Iho publications 
of the day and the private letters, which accused mo of 
shuffling, because I closed the Scries of Tracts, yet kept 
the Tracts ou sale, as if I ought to cotfiply not only with 
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« h it my Bis’aop asked, but with what he did not ask, and 
poihaps did not wish. However, such teaching, according 
to this Writer, was likely to make young men “ suspect, 
that tmth was net a virtue for its own sake, but only for 
the sake of the spread of ‘Catholic opinions,’ and tho 
‘salvation of their own souls;’ and that cunning was 
the weapon which heaven had allowed to them to dof^ i d 
ihemselves against the persecuting Protestant public.” 

p. 16. 

And now I di'uw attention to a further point. He says, 
‘‘ How was I to know that the preacher . . did not fore- 

see, that [fanatic and hot-headed young men] would think 
that they obeyed him, by becoming affected, artificial, sly, 
shifty, ready for concealments and eqtiieocaiions ‘‘ How 

should he know ! ” What ! I suppose that we arc to think 
every man a knave till he is proved not to be such. Enowt 
had he no friend to tell him whether I was “affected” or 
“ artificial” myself P Could he not have done better than 
impute eqiikocatiom to me, at a time when I was in no 
sense answerable for the amphibologia of the Eoman 
casuists P Had he a single fact which belongs to mo per- 
sonally or by profession to couple my name with equivoca- 
tion in 18 13 P “ How should he know” that I was not 
sly, smooth, artificial, non-natural! he should know by 
that common manly frankness, by which we put confidence 
in others, till they are proved to have forfeited it; he 
should know it by my own words in that very Sermon, in 
which I say it is best to be natural, and that reserve is at 
best but an unpleasant necessity. For I say there ex- 
pressly : — 

“ I do not deny that there U somethin; very engaging in afrank and nnpre- 
tending iqanner ; some persons ha\eit more than others; in iome petBom U u 
a great gi ace. But it must be recollected that I am speaking of tunet of per~ 
fecuiton and oppt eiuont to Gbristiaus, such as the text foretells ; and then 
surely frankness uil! become nothing else th&n indignation at tho oppressor! 

’ Y 
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and vehement speech, if it is permitted. Accordingly, as persons have deep 
feelings, so they will find the necessity of self-control, lest they should say 
what they ought not.” ' 

a 

He sums up tlius : 

” U [Dr. Newman] would . . . persist (as in this Sermon) in dealing with 
matters dark, offen&i\e, doubtiul, sometimes actually forbidden, at least accord- 
ing to tho notions of the great majority of English Churchmen ; if he woultf 
always do so in a tentathe, paltciing way, sddom or never letting the world 
know how much he hchoved, how Lr ho intended to go; if, in a word, his 
method of teaching was a &u*^})icious one, what wonder if the minds of men 
were filled with suspicions of him ?” — p. I7. 

Now, in the courso of iny NaiTative, I have frankly 
admitted that I was tentative in such of my works as fairly 
allowed of the introduction into them of religious iuquiiy ; 
but he is speakiug of my Sermons; where, then, is his 
proof that in my Serinonfe I dealt in matters dark, oflfen- 
sive, doubtful, actually forbidden ? He must show that I 
was tentative in my Sermons ; and he has the range of 
eight volumes to gather evidence in. As to the ninth, my 
iriiiversity Sermons, of course I was tentative in them ; 
but not because “I would sddom or never let the world 
know how much I believed, or how for I intended to go 
but because Univerbity Sermons are commonly, and allow* 
ably, of the nature of disquibitionB, as preached before a 
learned body ; and because in deep subjects, which had 
not been fully investigated, I said as much as I believed, 
and about us fur as I saw I could go ; and a TnATi cannot 
do more ; and I uecouni no man to be a philosopher who 
attempts to do more. 
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NOTE T). ON PAGE 213. 

• SERIES OF SAINTS* LIVES OF 1848-4. 

I HAVE here an opportunity of preserving, what other- 
wise would be lost, the Catalogue of English Saints which 
I formed, as preparatory to the Series of their Lives which 
was begun in the above years. It is but a first Essay, and 
has many obvious imperfections ; but it may be useful to 
others as a step towards a complete hagiography for Eng- 
land. For instance St. Osberga is omitfed; I suppose 
because it was not easy to learn any thing about her. 

• Boniface of Canterbury is inserted, though passed over by 
the Bollandists on the ground of the absence of proof of a 
citUus having been paid to him. The Saints of Cornwall 
were too numerous to be attempted. Among tho men of 
note, not Saints, King Edward II. is included from piety 
towards the founder of Oriel College. With these admis- 
sions I present my Paper to the reader. 


Preparing for PubUcaiion, in Periodical Numbers, in small 8eo, The 
Lives of the English Saints, Ndiisd hif the JSev. John Kenrp Newman, 
Pellow of Oriel College^ 


It is the compensation of the disorders and perplexities of these latter times 
of the Ghurch that we have tho history of tho fbregoing. We indeed of tins 
day have been reserved to witness a disorgauizatiou of the City of God, which 
it never ent^pd into the mindb of tlie early bolicveis to imagine : hut we are 
witnesses also of its triumphs and of its luminaries through those many ages 
which have brought about dhe misfortunes which at present overshadow it. 
If they were blessed who lived in pi*imitive times, and saw tho fresh traces 
of their Lq|.'iC and heard tho echoes of Apostolic voices, blessed too are we 
whose special portion it is to see that same Lord revealed in His SaintSi 
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The wonders of His grace in tlio sonl of man, its creative power, its inex- 
hanstiblo xesonrees, itssinauifold optsration, all this we know, as they knew it 
not. They never heard the names of St. Gregory, St. Bernard, St. Francis, 
and St. Louis. In fixing our thoughts then, as in on nndevlaking like the 
present, on the History of the Saints, we are but availing ourselves of that 
solace and recompense of our peculiar trials which has been provided for our 
need hy our Gracious Master. 

And there are special reasons at this time for recurring to the Saints of 
our own dear and glorious, most fiivoured, jet most erring anti most fin- 
fortunate England. Such a rociin‘cnce may serve to make us love onr 
country better, and on traer grounds, than heretofore j to teach ns to invest 
her territoiy, her cities mid villages, her hills and springs, with sacred asso- 
dations; to give ns an insight into her present historical position in the 
course of the Divine Dispensation ; to instruct ns in the capabilities of the 
EngliA characters mid to open upon ns the duties and the hopes to which 
that Churdi is heir, which was in former times the Mother j£ St. Boniface 
and St. Ethclrcda. 

Even a selection or specimens of the Hagiology of onr country may suffice 
for some of those high purposes; and in so wide and rich a field of research 
it is almost presumptuous in one undertaking to aim at more than such a 
partial exhibition. The list that follows, though by no means so large as ^ 
might have been drawn up, exceeds the limits which the Editor proposes to 
his hopes, if not to his wdshos; but, whether it is allow^ed him to accomplibh 
a la^er or smaller portion of it, it will be his aim to complete such sulgects 
or periods as he begins before bringing it to a close. It is liardly necessary 
to observe that any list that is producible in this stage of the undertaking 
can but approximate to correduoss and completeness in matters of detail, 
and oven in tbe names which arc selected to compose it. 

He has considered hiiii<»olf at lihei’ty to indude in the Series such saints as 
have been born in England, Ihongh they have lived and laboured out of it; 
and such, aguiu, as lia\e been in any sufficient way connected with our 
country, though born out of it; for instance. Missionaries or Preachers in it, 
or spiritual or tcinpond rulers, or founders of religious iustitutious or houses. 

He has also induded in the Scries a few eminent or holy persons, who, 
ti.ough not in the Samd Catalogue, are recommended to our religious 
memory hy their fame, learning, or the lienefits they liave conferred on 
pobterity. These have Ixieu dUtiiigiiibhed from the Saints by printing their 
nameb in italics. 

It is ppopobed to page all the longer Lives sepai-atdy ; the shorter will be 
thrown together in <me. Tlicy will be published in monthly^issuos of not 
more than 128 pages each; and no regularity, whether of date or of subject, 
will be obbcrx'cct in the order of publication. Bwt they will be so numbered 
ns to admit ultimately of a general chronological arrangement. 

The separate WTiters are distinguished by letters suljoineS ^ each Life: 
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md it sliould be added, to prevent misapprebension, that, since under the 
present circumelances of our Church, they ore necesbaiUy of various, though 
not divergent, doctrinal opinions, no one is answerable for any compobitiou 
but his own. At the same time, the work professing an lustorical and ethical 
eharacter, questions of theology will be, as fiir as pdssibleb thrown into the 
back ground. e 

J. H. N. 

lAiiUmoret 9, 1843. 


CALENDAR OP ENGLISH SAINTS. 


JANUARY. 

1 Elvan, B. and Medwyne, C. 

2 Mart^rb of Lichfield. 

3 ALelorub, M. 

4 

5 Edward, K.O. 

6 Peter, A. 

7 Cedd, B. 

8 Pega, V. Wulbiu, B. 

9 Adrian, A. Bertwald, Archb. 

10 Sethrida, V. 

11 Egwin, B. 

12 Benedict Biscop, A. Aelred, A. 

13 Eentigem, B. 

14 Bcuuo, A. 

15 Ceolulph, E. Mo. 

16 Henry, Hermit. Fursey, A. 

17 hlildwida, V. 

18 Ulfrid or Wolirid, M. 

19 Wulstan, B. Henxy, B. 

20 
21 

22 Brithwold, B. 

23 BoisihA. 

24 Cadoc, A. 

25 

26 Theorit^da» V. 

27 Bathildis, Queen. 

28 

29 GildaB,«4. 

30 

IL Adamnan, Mo. Serapion, M. 


FEBRUARY. 

1 

2 Laurence, Archb. 

3 Wereburga, V. 

4 Oilberty A. Liephard, B.M. 

6 

6 Ina, E. Ho. 

7 Augulus, B.M. Richard, E. 

8 Elfieda, A. Cuthmon, C. 

9 Thdian, B. 

10 Trumwin, B. 

11 

12 EtUchvold, B. of Lindisfiume. 

CedmoD, Mo. 

13 Ermeuilda^ Q 

14 

15 Sigeftide, B. 

16 Finan, B. 

17 

18 

19 

20 Ulric, H. 

21 
22 

23 Milburga, V. 

21i Luidbard, B. Ethelbert of Eeuti 
E. 

25 Walburga, V.A. 

26 

27 Alnoth, H.M. 

28 Oswald, B. 

29 
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MARCH. 

1 IXiviii, ArcVo. Swibert, H. 

2 Chi\d, B. Willeikf C. Joavnii, B. 

3 Winwaloe, A. 

4 Owhi, Mo. , 

5 

G Kineburga, Ac., and Tibba, VV. 

Bdther, 0. and Bilind, H. 

7 Easfcerwin, A. William, Eriar. 

6 Felix, B. 

0 Bosa, B. 

10 

11 

12 Elpliegc, B. Paul de Loon, B.C. 

13 

11 Robert, H. 

15 Eadgitli, A. 

16 

17 Withbupgn, V. 

18 Edward, K.M. 

19 Alcmuiid, M. 

20 Ctttbbert, B. Herbert;, B. 

21 
22 

23 .^(Iclwald, 11. 

24 Hildelitbo, A. 

25 Alfwold of Sherborne, B. and Wil- 

liam, M. 

26 
?7 
28 

29 Qundloos, H. 

80 Horweunn, A. 

81 


APIUL. 

1 

2 

8 Richard, B. 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 FriUistan, B. 

10 

11 Guihlake, IL 

12 

\3 Oarodoc, II. 

14 JRiehard of 

15 Patemus, B. 


16 

17 Stephen, A. 

18 • 

19 Elphege, Artdib. 

20 Adelhare, M. Ccdwolla, K. 

21 Anselm, Archb. Doctor. 

22 

23 George, H. 

24 Mellitns, Archb. Wilfi'id, Archb 

Egbei^ C. 

25 

26 

27 

28 * 
29 Wilfrid II. Archb. 

80 Erconwald, B. Siiibcrt, B. 
Maud, Q. 


MAY. 

1 Asaph, B. Ultan, A. Biioc, B.CX 

2 Qeinnanus, M. 

3 

4 

5 Ethelred, K. Ho. 

6 Eadbert, A. 

7 John, Archb. of Bu\ trie/, 

8 
9 

10 

11 Fremund, M. 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 Simon Stock, H. 

17 

18 El^va, Q. 

19 Dunston, Archb. J8. Alcuin, A 

20 Ethelbert, K.M. 

21 Godric, H. 

22 Wiiiewald, A. Berethu^, A 

menru, K, 

23 

21 Ethdibnrga, Q. 

2o Aldhdbn, B. 

26 Augustine, Archb. 

27 Bede, D. Mo. 

28 LanJYcme, Aroi^* 

29 

30 Walston, C. 

31 Jurmhi,^C. 
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jrxK. 

1 Wislau, UM. 

2 

3 

4 Pet IOC, A. 

5 liotiiltiee, Arclib. jVT. 

6 Gmbv ill, IL • 

7 llolorL, A. 

8 Willumi, Arclib. 

8 

10 Iro, H. uiiO Itbamor, B. 

11 

f 2 BM. 

13 

1 1 Filoriua, A. 

13 Edburga, V. 

16 

17 Botulpb, A. Jubn, Fr. 

18 

19 

20 ItUlierga, V. 

21 Ei^clinmid, A. 

22 Alban, and Ainpbiboln<i, MM. 

23 KiliolrcHla, V.A. 

21 Bartlioluinevv, 11. 

25 Adelbert, C. 

26 

• 27 John, C. of Monlier. 

28 

29 Margaret, Countese of Richmond, 

30 


JULY, 


1 Julius, Aaron, MjM. Runiold, B. 

Lcuuorns, B. 

2 Oiidoccns, B. Snitlmn, B. 

3 GunUiiein, A. 

4 Odo, Aiehb. 

5 Modnenna, V.A. 


6 ScsbuTga, A. 

7 Edelbupga, V.A. Hedda,B* Wil- 

libald, B. Ercongota, V. 

8 Grimbuld, and Edgar, K. 

9 Stephen Langton, Arclib, 

10 

11 

12 

13 Milclrcda, V.A. 

11 Marclieltn, C. Boniface, Arcbb. 
15 Deus(fc?dit, Arcbb. Pleclielm, B. 
David, A. and Editba of Tam- 
worth, Q.V. • 


16 Holler, H.M. 

17 Kouolm, K.M. 

18 EdbmL;a and Edi>illia of A\lcs- 

bory, VV. Fiedcric, B.AI. 


21 

22 


23 

21 Wnlfud and Rutlin, MM. Lu'n- 

25 [iniia, Y.M. 

26 


27 Hugh, M. 

28 Sainnson, B. 

29 Linms, B. rV. 

30 Tatwiu, Arcbb. and Ermcnigitiia, 

31 Goiniiunns, B. and Ncot, II. 


AUGUbT. 

1 Eubelwold, B. of Winton. 

2 Ktbcldrilba, V. 

3 Waltben, A. 

1 

5 Oswald, K.M. Thomas Mo. M. 

6 [of Dover. 

7 

8 Cobnnn, B. 

9 

30 

11 iniliam of Wagnfleet, 3, 

13 

ID Wigbcifc, A. Walter, A. 

11 Werenti’id, C. 

15 

16 

17 

18 Ilelcn, Binpiea'*. 

19 

20 Oswin, K.M. 

21 Bicbanl, B. of Andris. 

22 Sigfrid, A, 

23 Ebba, V.A. 

21 

23 Ebba, V.A.M. 

26 Brocjwin, Ai-cbb. Bradmardine, 

Arehh. 

27 Sturmlue, A. 

2S 

29 Subbus K. 

30 

31 Uausnidi, V.A. Aidan, A.I1 

Cuthbiir^a, Q.V, 
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SEPTEMBER. 

1 

2 William^ B. of Ros<^(L WUliaiu^ 

Pr. • 

3 
4, 

6 

6 Bega, A. 

7 Almund* A. Ti]liberi> A. 

8 

9 BcrtdJu, H. Wolfhiida or Vul- 
fiidis, A. 

10 OtgOTj 0. 

11 J2ooe;'f Kilwatdhu, Jj'chl. 

12 

13 

14 Siehafd Ibx, B. 

15 

16 Kimon, B. Edith, daughter of 

Edgar, V. 

17 Socratos oud Stouhen, MM. 

13 

19 Theodore, Archl). 

20 

21 Heroswide, Q. Edward iX JT. 

22 
23 
21 

23 Ceolfiid, A. 

26 

27 William of Wulcekam^ JB. 

28 liioha, VX 

29 B. JSXe%ard of Satn^ole, S, 

SO Honorios, Archb. 


OCTOBER. 

1 Roger, B. 

2 Thomas of Hereford, B. 

8 Ewalds (tvo) MM. 

4 

6 Waller Skmleion, B, 

6 Yvry, C. 

7 Oaltha, Q.Y.M. 

8 Ceneu, V. 

0 Lina, V. and Boheri Qroslete, B, 

10 Pauliuus, Archb. John, 0. of 

Bridlington* 

11 Eililburga,VJk. 

12 Edwin, K. 

13 


14 Burchard* B. , 

13 Tecb, V.A. 

IG Lullus, Archb. 

17 Etheh-cd, Ethdbrighl, MM. 

18 Waller de MeHoa^ B, 

19 Erideswidr# V. and ELhJun, A 

20 

21 Ursula, V.M. 

22 Mdlo, B.O. 

23 

21 Magloire, B. 

25 John (f Salishur^, B, « 

26 Eata, B. 

27 Witta, B. 

28 B. Alfred, 

29 Sigebert, K. Elfreda, A. 

80 

31 Foillan, B.M. 


NOVEMBER. 

1 

2 

3 Weneii^l. V.M. Rumwald, CL 

4 Briiistau, B. Clarus M. 

5 C’ungar, H. o 

6 lltnt, A. and Winoc, A. 

7 Willebioi-d, B. 

8 'Willebad, B. TjSbilio, B. 

9 

10 Justus, Ardib. 

11 

12 Lebwin, C. 

13 Eadburga of Menstrey, A. 

14 Dubridus, B.C. 

16 Malo, B. 

16 Edmund. B. 

17 HUd.1, A. Hugh, B. 

18 

19 Ermenbm'ga, Q. 

20 Edmund, K.M. Humbert, BM. 

Acca, B. 

21 

22 Paulinus, A. 

23 Daniel, B.C. 

21 

25 

26 

27 • 

28 Edwold, M. 

29 • 


80 
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i)FA’b:^.iiinn. 


1 

2 Weedo, V. 

3 lUriuus. B. Luoiusj K. and SoLi^ 

4 Osimind, B. • 

5 CUiistiuA, V. 

C 

7 

8 Mn jPeclham, 

11 EWeib.A. 

12 Coioutiu, B.C. 

13 Ktliolburja, Q. wife of Edwin. 

11 

13 



20 Tat1jai» C. 

27 Geraldi A.B. 

28 

29 Tlionms, Archb. M. 
80 


31 


K.B. SL William, Atti/tA-Triar, latfid^hus, and I^eler of JSlois Lave not 
Iteeu introduced into the ubu\e Colmdcir, their dti^b of death or fcslivral not 
Uuug as yet ascertained. 


OHEONOLOGIOAL AERANGEMENT. 

SECOND CENTURY, 

182 Dec. 3. Lucius, K. of the BritUi. 

Jun. 1. Elvon, B. and Medwyne, C. envoys from St« LuciQB to 
Borne. 

FOURTH CENTURY. 

800 Oct. 22. McHo, B. C. of Rouen. 

303 Ap. 23. George, hi. under Diodesian. Patron of Eng lwpdi 
•— June 22. Alban and Amphibalus^ MM* 

— July 1. Julius and Aaron, MM. of Cacrleon. 

SOI Jan. 2. Martyrs of Llchfidd. 

— Feb. 7. Augulus* B.M. of London. 

J28 Aug. 18. Helen, Emiircss, mother of Constantine. 

888 Sept. 17* Socrateb and Stephen, MJR. perhaps in W«iles» 

411 Jan. 3. Mcloi'us, M. in ComwalL 

FIFTH CENTURY. 

432 Sept. 16. Ninian, D. Apostle of the Southern Pluts* 

429 July 81. Germauus, B. C. of Auxerre. 

July 29. Lupus, B. C. of Troyes. 

602 May 1. Bnoc, B. C., disciple of St. Germauus. 



830 


NorB P. 


490 Oct. 8. Ceneii, or Ke.Mia, V., sister-in-ltw of OiinilI**ixft. 

492 Mar. 29. UuntUeni, in Wales. 

July 3. (hmthiern, A., in Brittany. * 

453 Oct. 21. Ursula, Y.M. near Cologne, 
bef. 500 Dec. 12. Corentin, B.O. of Quiniper. 
n 

FIFTH AND SIXTH CENTUBJES. 

Weish Sckools. 

444- 522 Nor. 14. Dubricius, B.C., Bishop of Lkndaff. 

520 Nor. 22. Paulinus, A. of Whitland, tutor of St. David and St, 
ThcXau. 

445- 54 i Mar. 1. David, Archb. of Mcncvia, aftonvards called from him. 
abt. 500 Dec. 26. Tathai, 0., master of St. Cadoc. 

480 Jan. 2 1. Cadoc, A., son of St. Giindluns, and nephew of St. Kc} ita. 
abt. 518 Nov. 6. Iltut, A., conveiied by St. C.idoc. 

5 16 Nor. 23. D.mic], B.C., firnt Bisliop of Bangor, 
aft. 550 Apr. 18. Patcniiis, B A., pupil of St. Iltut. 

578 Mar. 12. Paul, B.C. of Leon, pupil of St. Iltut. 

Mar. 2. loavan, B , pupil of St. Paul. 

599 July 28. S\'\trsoK, pnpU of St. Iltut, cousin of St. Paul de 
Leon. 

565 Nor. 15. Malo, B., cotbin of St. Sampson. 

575 Oct. 21. Magloire, B., cousin of St. Malo. 

583 Jan. 20. Olldas, A., puxnl of St. lltuh 
Julj' 1. Leonoras, pupil of St. Iltut. 

601 Feb. 9. Thcliau, B. of Llandalf, pupil of St. DubHcins. 

660 July 2. Oudocoiis, B., nepliow to St. Thcliau. 

500-580 Oct. 19. Ethbin, A., pupil of St. Sampson. 

516-601 Jan. 13. Kentigcni, B. of QU'-gow, founder of Monastery of £li\y 


529 Mur. 3. 
564 Juno 4. 
July 16. 
June 27. 
590 May 1. 
abt, 600 June 6. 
Nor. 8. 


600 June 10. 
596 Fob. 24. 
616 Feb. 2k 
608 May 26. 
621 Apr. 2k 
619 Feb. 2. 
608 Jun. 6. 
627 Nov. 10, 
653 Sept. 30. 
662 July 15. 


SIXTH CENTURY. 

Wiuwaloe, A., in Brittany. 

Potroc., A., in Ck)rn\val1. 

Holier, Hermit, M., in Jersey. 

John, C. of Moutier, in Tours. 

A&aph, B. of Elwy, aftcrnnrds called aflfr him* 
Gudwall, B. of Aleth in Brittany. 

Tyssilio, B. of St. Asaph, 


SEVENTH CENTURY. 


Pour I. 


Ivo, or Ivin, B. fi-om Porbio. 
Luidhard, B. of Scnlis, in rrance. 
Bthelbert, K. of Kent. 


Augustine, Archb. of Canterbury, Apostle of England. 
Mellitus, .^chb. of Canterbury, 


Laurence, Archb. of Canterbury, 
Peter, A. at Canterbury, 

Justus, Archb. of Cantorbusy, I 
Honorius, Archb. of Canterbury, J 
Deus-dedit, Archb. of Canterbuxy. 


Companions of St. 
Augustine. 
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«J3 Ort.2tl. 
610 Mar. 8. 
6S0 Jan. ]6. 
680 Mayl. 
655 Oct. 31. 


6S0 June 17. 
671 June 10. 
650 Dec. 3. 



C90 Sept. 19. 
709 Jan. 9. 
709 May 23. 


680 Nov. 8. 
ei2 Feb. 4 
6G0 Jan. 14 
673 Oct. 7. 
630 June 11. 
680 Jan. 27. 
687 July 24. 
700 July 18. 


614 Oct. 10. 
633 Oct. 12. 

Dec. 13. 
642 Aug. 5. 
651 Aug. 20. 
683 Aug. 23. 
689 JttQ. 31. 


650 Sepft.6. 
681 Nov. 17. 
716 tfec.ll. 
680 Feb. 12. 


SKYENTIT ORNTURY. 
pjLM ri. 

Sifycberl, K. of llio East .\nj»lcs. 

Felix, D. of Dunuich, Apostle of ilio East Angle?. 

Fui*sey, A., prcielier among tlio East Angles. 

TJllaii, A., brother of St. Fur&cj*. 

Foilftn, B.M.. broiher of St. Furse^, preacher in the 
Nelherlauda. 

Botulph, A., in Lincolnshii'c or Sussex. 

Ithniuar, B. of Rocho^ler. 

Birinus, B. ot* Dorcheler. 

Hc(l<la> B. of Dorchester. 

Egnin, B. of Worcester. 

SEVENTH CENTURY. 

Paut III. 

Tlieoiloro, Archh. of Canterbury. 

Adrian, A. in Oauturhiiry. 

Ahlhehi), B. of SlurlMune, pupil of SL Adrian. 

SEVENTH CENTURY. 

Pabi? IV. 

Wiuofred, V.M. in Wales. 

Liophard, M.B., &lniu near Cambray. 

Beuuo, A., kinsman of St. Cadocus and St. Keuiigem. 
Osgitiui, Q.V.M., iu East Anglia during a DanUh inroad, 
Elerius, A. iu Wales. 

Baihil<Ua, Q., wife of Clovis XL, king of Franca 
Jjcwinna^ V.M., put to df‘alh by the Saxoub. 

Edlwrga and Edgillia, VV. of Aylesbury. 

SEVENTH CKNT’UUY. 

Part V, 

Panlinns, Ai'chb. of York, companion of St. Augustine. 
Edwin, E. of Northuml)erland. 

Ethclburgn, Q., vfifo to St. Edwin. 

Oswald, K.M., St. Edwin's nephew. 

Oswin, K.M., cousin to St. Oswald. 

Ebba, V.A. of Culdingham, hulf-sisicr to St. Oswin. 
Adamnan, Mo. of Coldiughom. 

SEVENTH CENTURY. 

Part 'VI.— Wjiitbt. 

Bcga, 'V’.A., foundress of St. Bee's, called after her. 
Hilda, A. of Whitby, daughter of St. Edwin's ncxihew. 
ElHc<lii, A. of Wlkitby, daughter of St. Osa iu. 

Ceduion, Mo. of Whitby. 
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SEVEOTH AND EIGHTH CENTURIES. 

Pabt L 

Sept. 21. Hereswida, Q.. fdstev of Hilda, wife of Annae, who s\x» 
ceeded Egric, Sigcboi't’s cousin. 

d54 Jan. 10. Selhrida, VJi. of Eamnoaiior, St. Hcreswida’s daughtcT 
by a foiincr m«u*iiago. • 

693 Apr. SO. Erconwald, A.B., son of Annas and St. Hereswida, Bishop 
of London, Abbot of OberUoy, founder of Baa'king. 

677 Aug. 29. Sobbus, K., converted by St. Ercouwald. 
hlay 81. Jurmin, 0., son of Annas and St. Ucresv\ida. 

630 July 7. Eddburga, V.A. of EareiniiUtier, natural daughter of 
Annas. • 

679 June 23. Ethdreda, Eilieldrcda, Etlieltiudis, or Awdi*^, V.A., 
daughter of Annas and St. HciObwida. 

Uar. 17. Withhurgj, V , daughter of Annas and St. HerebWida. 

699 July 6. SuUmiga, A., daughter of Annas and St. Hereswida. 

660 July 7. Eicoii^ot a, or EiLongaia, y.A. of Earomouticr, daughter 

of St. Sexburga. 

699 Eeb. 13. Ermenilda, Q.A.j daughter of St. Soxhurga, wife of 

Wulforc. 

aft. 673 Eel). 3. Worehuiga, V., daughter of St. Ermcuilda and Wulfen^, 
patron of Chebtor. 

ftbt. 680 Feb. 27. Aluoth, H.M., bailiff to St. Woroburga. 

610 Aug. 31. Eaiisuido, V.A., sisior-in-Uw of St. Sexburga, grand- 
daughter to St. EUieli)Lrt. 

CCS Owt. 17. Etbclrcd and Etlulbright, MM., ncxdiewb of St. £an- 

swida. « 

July 30. Ermoaigitlui, 1^, nioco of St. Eansw idi. 

676 Oct. 11. Kdilbcrj^a, V.A. of Baikiug, daughter of Annab and St 
Htreswahi. 

678 Jan. 26. Tlicorltgida, V., nun of Barking. 

alt. 713 Aug. 31. Cuthborga, Q.Y., of Barking, sister of St. £aa. 

700 Mar. 2ji. Hildelitli. 1 , A. of l^i*kuig. 

728 Feb. 6. Jnu, K. Mo. of the IVebt Saxons. 

7 10 May 21. Elbclburga, Q., with of St. Ina, nun at Barking;. 


SEVENTH AND EIGHTH CENTURIES, 

PARXf II. 

652 June 20. Idaburga, V* \ 

CU6 Mar. G. Khiebuiua, Q.A. 

701 — Knmoswitba, V. J Daughters of King Penda. 

Chidebtro, V. 

692 Dec. 2. ■\Veeda,V.A. J 

696 Mar. 6. Tibbu, V., Uieir kinswoman. 

Nov. 3. Rutnu aid, C., graudvou of Penda. 

680 Nov. 19. Emienburga, Q., mother to the throe fdlowing. 
Feb. 23. Milbuiga, V.A. of AVoulock, "I 
July 13. Mildieda, V..\.. of Mcjibtrey. I* 

676 J<in. 17* Milwida, or MilgUha, V. J 
750 Nov. 13. Eadburga, A. of Menstrey. 


Graiid-^i^itti|;:B 
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' SEVENTn AND EIGHTH CEHTDEIES. 

Pari UI. 

670 July 2d. Wnlfud and KuiSin, sons of Wulfere, Penda*8 soOt 
luid of St. Erniitulda. 

672 Mar. 2. Clmd, B. of Lichfield. 

60 i Jan. 7. Ccdd, B. of London. 

688 Mar. L Mo. of Luhtiold. 

689 Apr. 20. Ccdwalhi, K. of West Salons. 

690-725 Nov. 5. Cnngar, H. in Somcisctblni’c. 

■»700 Peb. 10. Traumin, B. of llio Piets. 

70S Mar. 9. Bosa, aVichh. of Yoik. 

709 Apr. 24. Wilfrid, Arclih. of Tork. 

721 May 7. John ot Beverley, Archb. of Pork. 

743 Apr. 29. AVilfiid II., Ai-chb. of York. 

733 May 22. Bci'etluin, A. of Beinvood, dibciplc of St. John of 

Iloverloy. 

731 May 23. Wincnnld, A. of Beirvrood. 

SEVENTH AND EIUHTH CENTUEIES. 

Paht IV.—Mi&sions. 

729 Aiw. 21. Egbci-fc, C., master to Willcbrord. 

693 Oct. 3. E\\ aids ftn o), hlM. in Westphalia. 

690-736 Nov. 7. Willebrord, B. of Utrodit, Apostle of Frieslaxid. 

717 Mar. 1. 8wibei*fc, B., Apostle of Westphalia. 

727 Mar. 2, Willcik, C., successor to St. Swibert. 

705 June 25. Adellicrl, 0., grandson of St. Oswald, preacher in 

Holland. 

705 Ang. 1 1. Worenfiid, C., iircacher in Eriebland. 

720 June 21. Engelmund, A , preacher in Holland. 

730 Sept. 10. Otacr, 0. in Ijow Oounti'io'^. 

732 JuV 15- PkH'helm, B , preacher in Oneldcrland. 

760 May 3. (lennnnns, B Si. in the Netherlands. 

760 Nov. 12, Lobniu, C. in Over^bbcl, in Holland. 

760 July 1 1. Mai'chclm, companion of St. Jjohwin, in HoUond. 
697-753 June 5. Bonifucc, Archb,, M. of Mcnt/, Apobtlo of Gomiany. 

713 Feb. 7. Bichaivl, K. of tho West Saxons. 

70i-790 July 7. Willibald, B. of Aichstadt, 
in Franconia, 

730-760 Dec. 18. Winebald, A. of Hoiden- I Giildronof 
hciin, in Suabia, St. Bidiard. 

770 Feb. 25 Walbui'ga, Vjl. of Hoidon- 

heim, 

aft. 765 Sept. 38. Lioba, VA., of Bischoisbeim, I Companions 

750 Oct. 15. Tecla, V.A. of Kitwngen, in Franconia, of St. 

788 Oct. 16. Lnllns, Archb. of hleutr, Bonifai e. 

abt.717 Ang.l3. Wigbert, A. of Fritishir and Ortdnrf, in 
^ Gennan>, 

75.5 Apr. 20. Adcllmi-o, B.M. of Erford, in Franconi i, 

780 Aug. 27. Sttinnius, A. of bhilda, 

786 Oct. 27. Wittd, or Albuinus, B. of Burabtrg. in 
s * Germany, i 
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791 Kor. 8. Willetad, B. of Bremen, and Apostle of 'j 

Saxony, Companiont 

791 Oct. 14. Borctiaii B. of Wui*tzburg, in Fran- : of St. 

couia, ^ I Boniface. 

790 Bee. 8. Sola, II., near Aiehstoclt, in Fninconia, J 
776 July 1. Rinnold, B., Patron of MocMin. 

807 Apr. 30. Suibert, B. of Virdcn in WestphiUiu. 

SEVENTH AND EIGHTH CENTURIES. ^ 

Paht V.— LiM>j&r-iTLNj. AND Hexhah. 

670 Jan. 23. Boisil, A. of [Melros in Scotland. 

651 Aug. 81. Aidan, A.B. of Liiuli^ianie 
6G4 Fob. 36. Fiiiaii, B of LuidUfanio. 

676 Aug. 8. Oolioan, B. of laiidi^faiuc. 

686 Oct. 26. Eatn, 11. of llcvliani. 

687 Mat. 20. Cutlibcrt, B. of Ijindisfame. 

Ool. 6. Yw y, C. disciple of St. Cullibert. 

690 Mar. 20. Herbert, II. disciple of St. Cuthbert. 

698 May 6. Eadbcrt, B* of Linilisfaruo. 

700 Mur. 23. Aijdclwald, H. buccessor of St. Culbbert, in bis bermitage* 

740 Feb, 12. Etliclwold, B. of Liudibfaruo. 

740 Nor. 20. Acca, B. of Hexham. 

764 Jan. 15. Ceolulph, If. Mo. of Lindibfiune. 

756 Mar, 6. Balfbei*. H .it Lindisfamc. 

„ Bilfrid, 11. ^loldbinith at Lindisfomei 

781 Sept. 7. Alchmund, B. of Hexbam. 

789 Sept. 7. Tilbbert, B. of HexbAm. 

SEVENTH AND EIGHTH CENTURIES. 

1*A11T VI.— WEAlUaOTJTH AND YaSEOW, 

703 Jan. 32. Benedict Bibcop, A. of Wcarmouth. 

685 Mar. 7. Eabterwui, A. of Wearmon^. 

689 Aug. 22. Sigfrid, A. of Wemmoutli. 

716 Sept. 25. Ceufrid, A. of Yarrow. 

734 3day 27. Bede, Iloctor, Mo. of Yarron. 

804 May 39. B, Meuin, A, in France, 


EIGHTH CENTURY. 

710 May 5. Etbolrcd, K. Mo. King of Mercia, Monk of Bardney, 
719 Jan. 8. Pega, V., aster of St. GulbUkc. 

71 i April 11. Gutblake, II. of Cropland. 

717 Nov, 6. Winoc, A. in Brittaiij . 

730 Jan. 9. Boriwald, An lib. ol Cautciburv. 

732 Dec. 27. Gerald, A.B. in Mayo, i. 

734 J uly 30. T if u «ii, Anliit. of Canl orbui y, 

730 Oct. 10. Fridesuido, V. p,drou of OxtertL 
762 Aug. 26. Brepi in, Aicld). of Cantcrbui \ . 

700-800 Feb. 8. C^utbiiian, 0. of Steniiig in Susscxi • 

bef. 800 Sept. 9. Bertelin, H. pahou of btsflbrd- ^ 
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EIGHTH AND NINTH CENTURIES. 

793 May 20. Ethelbcrt, of tbe Uabt Anglos. 

831 Aug. 2. Etlioldritlia, or Alfioda, V., clnugli^LM of OfiU, Iting of Mcr- 
cia,"iiun at Cropland. 

819 July 17. Kcnelm^ K.lVl. ofMei'eia. 

819 Junel. Wstan. K.M. of Mercia. 

838 July 18. Frederic, Arclib. M. ot Utrecht. 

891 Nov. 4. Claras, lit. in Noimjiid^. 

NINTH CENTURY. 

Paet I.— Danish Slaughteks, &c. 

819 Mar. 19. Alcmund, M., son of Eldrcd, king of Northumbi la. Patron 

of ])erl)y. 

870 Nov. 20. Edmund, K.M. of the East Angles. 

862 May 11. Ficniuud, 11. M. iiohlcinan of East Anglia. 

870 Nov. 20. Humbert, B.^I. of Kluiou in East Anglia. 

867 Aug. 25. Ebba, V.A.M. of Coldingham. 

NINTH CENTURY. 

Part II. 

862 July 2. Sudthun, B. of Wlntoii. 

^ 870 July 5. Modweima, V.A. of Pollcsuorth in Waiwickslure. 

Oct. 9. Lina, V. nun ut Polluhworth. 

871 Mar. 15. Eadgitli, V.A. of Pollcsworth, siblcr of King Eth^wolf. 

900 Dec. 21. Eadburga, V.A. of Wiuton, daughter of King Ethelwolf. 
880 Nov. 28. EdN\old, IT , brother of SL. Edmund. 

NINTH AND TENTH CENTURIES. 

883 July 81. Neot, H. in Cornwall. 

903 July 8. Oriiuhald, A. ut Wintou. 

900 Oct. 28. If. Alfred, K. 

929 April 9. Fritlistan, B. of Winlon. 

934 Nov. 4. Brinstau, B. of IViutou. 

TENTH CENTURY. 

Part I. 

960 June 16. Kdbuvga, V., nun at Wintou, granddaughter of Alfred. 
926 July 15. Editha, Q.V., nun of Tainworth, sister to Edburga, 

921 May 18. Algyfo, or Elgiva, Q., mother of Edgar. 

975 July 8. Edgar, K. 

978 Mar. 18. Edwaid, K.M. at Corfo Castle. 

984 St»pt. 16. Edith, V., daughter of St. Edgar and St. WWhilda. 

90(1 Sept. 9. WultldUla, or Vulfrida, A. of Wilton. 

980 Mar. 80. M ei w cum, V. k. of Roiubcy . 

990 Oct. 2tk Klfi cuu, A. of Hornsey . 

1016 DcCr-5. Christina of Rovpsey, V., sister of St Margaret of 
SiJothiijd* 
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NOTE D. 


TENTH CENTUBY. • 

Fabx IL 

• 

961 July 4 Odo, Arclib. of Canterbury, Benedictine Monk. 

960-999 Fob. 28. Oswald, Arcbb. of York, B. o4 Worcester, nopbew to 
St. C)do. 

951-1012 Mar. 12. Elphege the Bald, B. of Winton. 

988 May 19. Hanston, Arcbb. of Canterbury. 

973 Jan, 8. WuUin, B. of Sberboumc. 

984 Aug. 1. Ethelwold, B. of Winton. 

1015 Jan. 22. Brithwobt B. of Winion. • 


TENTH AND ELEITNTII CENTUMES. 

]Ml&bXONS. 


950 Feb. 16. 
1016 June 12. 
1028 Jan.ia 
1060 July 16. 


Sii'fride, 11, apostle of Sreden. 

Eskill, B.M. iu Sweden, kinsman of St. Sigfride* 
Wolfied, M. in Sweden. 

Da\id, A., Oluniac in Sweden. 


ELEVENTH CENTURY. 


1012 April 19. 
1016 May. 30. 
1063 Mar. 35. 
1067 Sopt.2. 
1066 Jan. 6. 
1099 Doc. d. 


Elpbogo, M. Arcbb, of Canterbury. 
Walblou, C. near Noiwich. 

Alfuold, B. of Sberbonic. 

'William, B. of Roschid in Denmark. 
Edward, K.O. 

Obuiund, B. of Salibbury. 


ELEVENTH AND TWELFTH CENTURISa 


1005 Jan. 19. 
3089 May 28. 
1109 Apr. 21, 
1170 Dw.39. 
1200 Nov. 17. 


Wnbtan, B. of Worcester. 

Zanfranr, ArcJth, of Cantei*lury, 
Anselm, Doctor, Arclib. of Canterbury. 
Tliouias, Arcbb. M. of Cunleibury. 
llugli, B. of Lincoln, Caiidiubiau Afbnk. 


TWELFTH CENTURY. 
Past I, 


1109 

1117 Apr. 30. 
1121 Apr. 13. 
1127 Jan. 10. 
11 n Mai. 25. 
1151 .Lm. 19. 
1150 Aug. 13. 
3151 .ImicS. 
1170 May 21. 
1180 Oct. 25. 


luffulplm, A. of Ci*off[untl» 

Ji, JUavtl^ Q. IVifc of HcniT I. 
<\irad<K*, IL in South WalcN. 

Henry, H. iu Northiimbcilaud- 
Williain, M. of Noi’wicli. 

Henry, M.B. of Upsal. 

W.ilici, A. of r<mtciicllc, la France. 
Willunn, Aitlib. of Yoik, 

Hodric, IL iu Ibu'hani. 

Johii of i^ah hft'iit i#, of ChaHffS* 
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1182 June 24. 

1189 Feb. 4.* 

1190 Aug. 21. 
1200 


Bartholomew, C.> monic at Diuhtim* 
Gilbert, A. of Semprlughaiu. 
Richer^ B. of Andria. 

Mer de JRlois, AnM. qf Bath , 


1134 Apr. 17. 
1189 June 7. 
1154 Feb. 20. 
lliOO Aug. 3. 
1166 Jau. 12. 


t TWELFTH CENTURY. 

Past II.~-CisTEnTiAir OsDSit. 

Stephen, A. of Citeau^. 

Rubei'i, A. ofNewmiiiUer in Nor Ihumbei laud, 
Ulric, H. in Dor%6tbliire. 

Wallhen, A. of Helrobe. 

Aelred, A. of Rieval. 


1228 July 9. 
12J2 Nov. 36. 
1233 Apr. 3. 
1282 Oct. 2. 
1294 Dec. 8. 


THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 

Past I. 

Stephen Lanpton, Arcftib, of Caaterhury. 
Edmund, Archb. oi Cantorbui'y. 

Richard, B. of Cluchester. 
lliomus, B. of Uerefurd. 

John Bechham, At^ehb, of Canterhitrp» 


THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 


^ 1217 June 17, 
1232 Mar. 7. 
1210 Jan. 81. 
1265 May 16. 
1279 Sept. 11. 


Part II.— Obdsbs op Fbiabs. 

John, Fr., Ti'iniiarion. 

William, Pr., Frandscan. 

Serapion, Fr., M., Redemptionist. 

Simon Stock, H., Gen^ of the Connelitee. 
Bobert Kilufardhp, Archb. of Canterhurp 
nioan^ 


THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 
Pari IIL 


1239 Mar. 14. 
. 1241 Oct. I. 

1256 July 27. 
1296 Aug. 5. 
1254 0(^.9. 
1270 July 14. 
1278 Oct. 18. 


Robert H. at KnaresbQr(f. 

Roger, B. of London. 

Hugh, M. of Lincolu. 

Thomas, Mo., M. of Hover. 

Jtoberi Qroseteite, B, oj Lincoln. 
BonifSane, Archb. of Canterbury. 
Walter de Merton, B. of Bochesier. 


1326 Oct. 6. 

1327 Sept. 21. 
1319 Sept. 29. 
1345 Apr.rL4 
1849 Aug. 26, 


FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 

Stapleton, B. ofJSxeter. 

Bdioard JSl. 

B. Btehardf BL. oj Kampole. 

BXehard of Burift B, of Lincoln* 

Bradioardi^i Archb, qf Oanierbnry, ihs Lociof Brih 

I 
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1358 Sept. 2. William, Fr., Servito. 

1879 Oct. 10. John, 0. ot Briillinitton. 

1321-1401 Sopi. 27. IVilUam of Ji, of irintcfh 

1100 William, Fr. Austin. 


1471 May 23. 
1488 At^.ll. 
1509 June 29. 
1528 SeptU 


FIFTEENTH CENTUKY. 

Henri/, K, of England, ^ 

William of Wanejteil, E. of Winimn 
Margaret, CounUhs of Richmond, 
Michard Fox, B, if WinUin, 
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NOTE E. ON PAGE 227. 

V 

THE AN6IJC.V1I CIIUECH, 

Iwen. bringing out my mind in this Volume on 
every subject wbich has come before me ; and therefore I 
am bound to state plainly what I feel and have felt, since 
I was a Catholic, about the Anglican Church. I said, in 
a former page, that, on my conversion, I was not conscious 
of any change in me of thought or feeling, as regards 
matters of doctrine; this, however, was not the case as 
regards some matters of fact, and, unwilling as I am to 
give offence to religious Anglicans, I am bound to confess 
that I felt a great change in my view of the Church of 
England. I cannot tell how soon there came on me,— 
but very soon,— an eiatreme astonishment that I had ever 
imagined it to be a portion of the Catholic Church. For 
the first time, I looked at it from without, and (as I should 
myself say) saw it as it was. Forthwith I could not get 
myself to see in it any thing else, than what I had so long 
fearfully suspected, from as far back as 1836,— a mere 
national institution. As if my eyes were suddenly opened, 
so I saw it— spontaneously, apart from any definite act of 
reason or any argument ; and so I have seen it over since. 
I suppose, the main cause of this lay in the contrast which 
was presented to me by tho Catholic Church. Then I 
recognized at once a reality which was quite a now thing 
with me. Then I was sensible that I was not making for 
myself a Church by an effort of thought ; I needed not to 
make an act of faith in her ; I had not painfully to force 
myself fhto a position, but my mind fell back upon itself 
in relaxation and in peace, and 1 gazed at her almost 
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pasaivdy qb a great objective fact. I looked* at her at 
her rites, her ceremonial, and her prccoptss ; and I said, 
“ This ia a religion and then, when I looked back upon 
the poor Anglican Chni-ch, for whicl^I had lubonrcd so 
hard, and upon all that appertained to it, and thought of 
our various attempts to di'ess it up doctrinaUy and estlu* 
tieally, it seemed to mo to bo the veriest of nonentities. 

Vanity of vanities, all is vanity ! How ean 1 mak^ a 
record of uhat passed within me, without seeming to be 
satirical P Hut I speak x>lain, serious words. As x^coplo 
call me credulous for acknowledging Catholic claims, so 
they call mo satirical for disowning Anglican pretensions ; 
to them it ia credulity, to them it ia satii'c ; but it is not 
so in me. 'What they think exaggeration, I think truth. 
1 am not speaking of the Anglican Church with any disdain, 
though to them I seem contemptuous. To them of course 
it is “ Aut Caesar aut nnllns,” but not to me. It may be 
a great creation, though it be not divine, and this is how 
I judge of it. Men, who abjure the divine right of kings, 
would bo very indignant, if on that account they were 
considered di^yal. And so I recognize in the AiigliVmi 
Church a time-honoured institution, of noble historical 
memories, a monument of ancient wisdom, a momentous 
aim of political strength, a great national organ, a source 
of vast popular advantage, and, to a certain point, a wit- 
ness and teacher of religious truth. I do not tT^inTr that, 
if what I have written about it since I have been a 
Catholic, be equitably considered as a whole, I shall be 
found to have taken any other view than this ; but that it 
is something sacred, that it is on oracle of revealed 
doctrine, that it can claim a share in St. Ignatius 
or St. Cyprian, that it can take the rank, contest 
the teaching, and stop the path of the Churdh of St. 
Teter, that it con coll itself “the Bride of the Lamb,” 
this is the view of it which simply disappeared J^m my 
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mind on rxff conversion, and wHcTi it would be almost a 
miracle to reproduce. I went by, and lo ! it was gone ; 

1 sought it, but its place could no whore bo found and 
nothing can bring it back to me. And, as to its pos- 
session of an episcopal succession from the time of the 
Aposllcs, well, it may have it, and, if the Iloly See ever 
bo decide, I uill believo it, as being the decision of a 
higher judgment than my own; but, for myself, I must 
have St. Philip's gift, who saw the sacerdotal character on 
the forehead of a gaily-attired youngster, before I can by 
my own wit acquiesce in it, for antiquarian arguments are 
altogether unequal to the urgency of visible facts. "Why 
is it that I must pain dear Mends by saying so, and 
kindle a soit of resentment against me in the kindest of 
hearts? but I must, though, lo do it be not only a gi-ief to 
me, but most impolitic at the moment. Any how, this is 
my mind ; and, if to have it, if to have betrayed it, before 
now, involuntarily by my words or my deeds, if on a 
fitting occasion, as now, to have avowed it, if all this be a 
proof of the justice of the charge brought against me by 
my accuser of having “ tumod round upon my Mother- 
Church with contumely and slander,” in this sense, but 
in no other sense, do *T plead guilty to it without a word 
in extenuation. 

In no other* sense surely; the Church of England has 
been the instrument of Providence in conferring great 
benefits on mo ; — ^had I been born in Dissent, perhaps I 
should never have been baptized; had I been bom an 
English Presbyterian, perhaps I should never have known 
our Lord's divinity ; had I not come to Oxford, perhaps I 
never should have heard of the visible Church, or of 
Tradition, or other Catholic doctrines. And as I have 
received ^0 much good from the Anglican Establishment 
itself, can I have the heart or rather the want of charity, 
considering that it ‘does for so many others, what it lias 
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done for me, to wish to see it overthiownP I have no 
such wish while it is what it is, and while wo are so small 
a body. Not for its own sake, but for the sake of the 
many congregations to which it ininis&rs, I will do no- 
thing against it. While Catholics are so weak m 3{lng- 
land, it is doing our work; and, though it does us harm 
in a measure, at present the balance is in our Anoiu\ 
What our duty would ho at another time and in other 
circumstances, supposing, for instance, the Establishment 
lost its dogmatic faith, or at least did not pi each it, is 
another matter altogether. In secular history we read of 
hostile nations having long truces, and renewing them 
from time to time, and that seems to be the position which 
the Catholic Church may fairly take up at present in rela- 
tion to the Anglican Establishment. 

Douhtloss the National Church has hitherto been a 
sermoahlc breakwater against doctrinal errors, more 
fundamental than its own. ITow long this will last in the 
years now before us, it is impossible to say, for the 
Nation drags down its Church to its own level ; but still 
the National Church has the same sort of influence over 
the Nation that a periodical has upon the party which it 
rcprcbonts, and my own idea of a CathoUc’s fitting attitude 
towards the National Church in this its supreme hour, is 
that of assisting and sustaining it, if it be in our power, 
in the interest of dogmatic truth. I should wish to avoid 
every thing (except iiicloed under the direct call of duty, 
and this is a material exception,) which went to weaken 
its hold upon the public mind, or to unsettle its establish- 
ment, or to embarrass and lessen its maintenance of those 
great Christian and Catholic principles and doctrines 
which it has up to this time successfully preached. 
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N®TE F. ON PAGE 269. 

THE ECONOMY. 

OR the Economy^ considered as a rule of practice, I 
mil refer to what I wrote upon it in 1830—32, in 
•y Eistory of the Arians. I have shown above, pp. 26, 
?, that the doctrine in question had in the early Church 
large signification, when applied to the divine ordi- 
inces : it also had a definite application to the duties of 
hristians, whether clergy or laity, in preaching, in 
mtructing or catechizing, or in ordinary intercourse with 
ic world around them ; and in this aspect I have hero 
» consider it. 

As Almighty God did not all at once introduce the 
ospel to the world, and thereby gradually prepared men 
>r its profitable reception, so, according to the doctrine 
? the early Church, it was a duty, for the sake of the 
sathen among whom they lived, to observe a great 
iserve and caution in communicating to them the know- 
dge of “ the whole counsel of God.” This cautious dis- 
msation of the truth, after the maimer of a discreet and 
igilant steward, is denoted by the word “economy,” It 
a mode of aoting which comes under the head of Pru- 
mce, one of the four Cardinal Virtues. 

The principle of the Economy is this; that out of 
irious courses, in religious conduct or statement, all and 
mh allotoalh antecedently and in themselves, that ought to 
3 taken which is most expedient and most suitable at the 
me iSr the object in hand. 

Instances of its application and exercise in Scripture 
!Vi ftiiftb nA thn following: — 1. Divine Providence did but 
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gradually impart to the world in general, and t8 the Jews 
in particular, the knowledge of His will ‘He is baid to 
have ** winked at the times of ignorance among the hea- 
then and He suffered in the Jews diuorco “ because of 
the hardness of their hearts.” 2. He has allowed Him- 
self to he represented as having eyes, cars, and hands, as 
having wrath, jealousy, grief, and repentance. 3. In like 
manner, our Lord spoke harshly to tho Syro-Phooniciait 
woman, whoso daughter He was about to heal, and made 
ds if He would go further, when tho two disciples had 
come to their journey’s end. 4. Thus too Joseph “ made 
himself strange to his brethren,” and Elisha kept silence 
on request of Naaman to bow in the house of Rimmon. 
6. Thus St. Paul circumcised Timothy, while he cried out 

Circumcision availeth not.” 

It may be said that this principle, true in itself, yet is 
dangerous, because it admits of an easy abuse, and carries 
men away into what becomes insincerity and cunning. 
This is undeniable ; to do evil that good may come, to 
consider that the means, whatever they are, justify the 
end, to sacrifice truth to expedience, unscrupulousncss, 
recklessness, are grave offences. These are abuses of 
the Economy. But to call them economically to give a fine 
name to what occurs every day, independent of any know- 
ledge of tho doctrine of the Economy. It is tho abuse of 
a rule which nature suggests to every one. Every one 
looks out for the “ mollia tempera fandi,” and for '^mollia 
verba” too. 

Having thus explained what is meant by the Economy 
as a rule of social intercourse between men of different 
religious, or, again, political, or social views, next I will 
go on to state w^hat I said in the Arians. 

I say in that Volume first, that our Lord has ghron us 
the principle in His own words, — “Cast not your pearls 
before swine and that He exemplified it in Hi j teach- 
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mg by i^rablos; that St. Pad oxprcsbly distinguishes 
between the milk which is necessary to one set of men, 
and the strong meat which is allowed to others, and that, 
in two Epistles. I say, that the Apostles in the Acts 
ohserve the feame rule in their spocclics, for it is a fact, 
that they do not preach the high doctrines of Christianity, 
but only ‘Mosus and the PosiuTcction ” or “repentance 
Jiud faith.” I also b ly, that this is the Tory reason that 
the Fathers assign for the silence of various writers in the 
tiiNt centuries on tho subject of our Lord’s divinity. 

I also si^cak of the catechetical system practised in tho 
early Church, and tho dheipUna ammi as regards tho 
doctrine of tho Holy Trinity, to which Bingham bears 
witness ; also of the defence of this rule by Basil, Cyril 
of Jerusalem, Chrysostom, and Thcodorct. 

But next the qucbtion may bo asked, whether I have 
said any thing in my Yolumo to guard tho doctrine, thus 
laid down, from the abuse to which it is obviously exposed: 
and my answer is easy. Of course, had I had any idea 
that I should have been exposed to such hostile mis- 
representations, as it has been my lot to undergo on tho 
subject, I should have made more direct avowals than I 
have done of my sense of the gravity and the danger of 
that abuse. Since I could not foresee when I wrote, that 
I should have been wantonly slandered, I only wonder 
that I have anticipated the charge as fully as will be soon 
in ilio following extracts. 

For instance, speaking of the Disciplina Arcani, I say : — 
(1) “ The elementary information given to the heathen or 
catechumen was in no senso undone by tho subsequent secret 
teaching, which was in fact but filling up of a bare hut 
correct outline,'' p. 68, and I contrast this with the conduct 
of the Jdanichfloans “ who represented the initiatory disci- 
pline as founded on a fiction or hypothesis, which was to 
be forgotten by tlae learner as ho made progress in the real 
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doctrine of the Gospel/’ (2) As to allegorizing, I say 
that the Alexandrians eired, whoncA^cr and as far as they 
proceeded “ to obscure the primary meaning of Scripture, 
and to iceaken the force of hhtorical fact^ mA. express de- 
clarations/’ p. 69. (3) And that they were “ more open 

to censure when, on being ^^urejed by objections to various 
passages in the history of the Old Testament, as derogatory 
to the divine perfections or to the Jewish Saints, they had 
recourse to an allegorical c'lpla nation by way ofansicerf* p. 71. 
(4) I add, “7/ is imjio^sihh to (hfuul ^ncli a procedure^ which 
seems to imply a want of faith in those who had recourse to 
it for God has given us ruLs of right and tcrongj* ibid. 
(o) Again, I say, — ** The abuse of the Economy in the hands 
of mscru 2 nilous reasonerst is obvious. Even the honest con- 
troversialist or teacher will find it very difficult to repre- 
sent, without misrepresenting y what it is yet his duty to pre- 
sent to his licarers with caution or reserve. Hero the 
obvious rule to guide our practice is, to be careful ever to 
maintain suhtantial truth in our use of the economical 
method,” pp. 79, 80. (6) And so far from concurring at 

all hazards with Justin, Gregory, or Athanasius, I say, 
“It is plain [they] uere justified or not in their Economjs 
according as they did or did not practically mislead tlmr 
02 )poneHtsf^ p. 80. (7) I proceed, “ It is so difficult to hit 
the mark in these perplexing cases, that it is not won- 
derful, should these or other Fathers hecse failed at limes, 
and said more or less than Avas proper,” ibid. 

The Principle of the Economy is familiarly acted on 
among us every day. When we would persuade others, 
we do not begin by treading on their toes. Men would bo 
thought rude who introduced their own religions notions 
into mixed society, and were devotional in a drawing-room. 
llaA'o wo novor thought lawyers tiresome who Sid not 
observe this polite rule, who came down for tho assizes and 
talked laAv all through dinner P Does the same aagumout 
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tell in the House of Ooiuinons. on the hustings^ and at 
Exeter Hall? Is an educated gentleman never worsted 
at an election by the tone and arguments of some clever 
follow, who, whatever his shortcomings in other respects, 
understands the common people P 

As to the Catholic rtoligion in England at the present 
*day, this only will I observe,— -that the traest expedience 
is to answer light out, when you arc asked ; that the wisest 
economy is to have no management ; that the best pru- 
doneo is not to bo a coward ; that the most damaging folly 
is to be found out shuffling ; and that the first of virtues is 
to " tell truth, and shame the devil.” 
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NOTE G. ON PAGE 27*. 

lying and EaUIVOCATION. 

Almost all authors, Catholic and Protestant, admit, that 
idion a fusf came is presenU there is some kind or other of 
vorbal misleading, which is not sin. Even silence is in 
certain cases virtually such a misleading, according to the 
Proverb, Silence gives consent.” Again, silence is abso- 
lutely forbidden to a Catholic, as a mortal sin, under cer- 
tain circumstances, o. g. to keep silence, when it is a duty 
to make a profession of faith. 

Another mode of verbal misleading, and the most direct, 
IS actually saying the thing that is not ; and it is defended 
on the principle that such words are not a lie, wlion there 
is a just a causa,” as killmg is not murder in the case of 
an executioner. 

Another ground of certain authors for saying that an 
untruth is not a lie whore there is a just cause, is, that 
veracity is a kind of justice, and therefore, when wo have 
no duty of justice to tell tnith to another, it is no sin not 
to do so. Uonco wc may say the thing that is not, to 
children, to madmen, to men who ask impertinent ques- 
tions, to thoso whom we hope to benefit by misleading. 

Another ground, taken in defending certain untruths, ex 
jmtd causd^ as if not lies, is, that veracity is for the sake of 
society, and that, if in no case whatever we might lawfully 
mislead others, we should actually be doing society groat 
harm. 

Another mode of verbal misleadling is equivocation or a 
play upon words ; and it is defended on the theory that to 
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lie is to-»uso words in a scuso wliicli they will not bear. 
Hut an cquivocator u&es them in a received sense, though 
there is another received soiibe, and therefore, according to 
this definition, does not lie. 

Others say that all equivocations are, after all, a kind of 
lying, — faint lies or awkward lies, but still lies ; and some 
of these disputants infer, that therefore we must not equi- 
•vocate, and others that equivocation is but a half-measure, 
and that it is bettor to at once that iu certain cases 
untruths are not lies. 

Others will try to distinguish between evasions and 
equivocations ; hut though there are evasions which are 
clearly not equivocation*?, yet it is very difiicult scientifi- 
cally to draw the line betw’een the one and the other. 

To these must be added the unscientific way of dealing 
with lies: — viz. that on a great or cruel occasion a man 
cannot help telling a lie, and he would not he a man, did 
he not tell it, but still it is very wrong, and he ought not 
to do it, and he must trust that the sin will be forgiven 
him, though he goes about to commit it over so deliberately, 
and is sure to commit it again under similar circumstances. 
It is a necessary frailty, and had better not be thought 
about before it is incurred, and not thought of again, after 
is is well over. This view cannot for a moment be de- 
fended, but, I suppose, it is very common. 

I think the historical course of thought upon the matter 
has been this : the Greek Fathers thought that, when there 
was a Justa causa, an untruth need not he a lie. St. Augus- 
tine took another view, though with great misgiving , 
and, whether he is rightly interpreted or not, is the doctor 
*of the great and common view that all untruths are lies, 
and that there can be no just cause of untruth. In these 
later times, this ^octrine has been found difficult to woik, 
«nd it bas been largely taught that, though all untruths 
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are lies, yet that certain equivocations, when there is a 
just cause, are not untruths. * 

Further, there have been and all along through these 
later ages, other schools, running parallel with the above 
meutioned, one of which says that cquivofations, &e. after 
all are lies, and another which says that there are untruths 
which are not lies. 

And now as to the “just cause,” which is the condition,* 
me qud mn. The Greek Fathers make it such as these, 
self-defence, charity, zeal for God’s honour, and the like. 

St. Augustine heerns to deal with the same “just causes” 
as the Greek Fathers, even though he does not allow of 
their availahleness as depriving untruths, spoken on such 
occasions, of their sinfulness. He mentions defence of life 
and of honour, and the safe custody of a secret. Also the 
great Anglican writer?, who have followed the Greek 
Fathers, in defending untruths when there is the “just 
cause,” consider that “just cause ” to be such as the pre- 
servation of life and property, defence of law, the good of 
others. Moreover, their moral rights, e. g. defence against 
the inquisitive, &c. 

St. Alfonso, I consider, would take the same view of 
the “justa causa” as the Anglican divines; he speaks 
of it as “quicunque finis honebtus, ad servanda bona 
spiritui vel corpori utilia which is very much the view 
which they take of it, judging by the instances which 
they give. 

In all cases, however, and as contemplated by all 
authors, Clement of Alexandria, or Milton, or St. Alfonso, 
such a causa is, in fact, extreme, rare, great, or at least 
special. Thus the writer in the Melanges Th^ologiqucs 
(Libge, 1852-3, p. 453) quotes Lessius : “ Si absque justa 
causa fiat, est abusio orationis contra virtutem v&itatis, 
et civilem consuetudinem, etsi propriet non sit menda- 
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cjum.” That is, the \Iituc of truth, and the civil custom, 
are the mmsure of the just cause. And so Voit, ‘‘If a 
man has used a rcbei vation (restrictiono^non purh mentali) 
without a grave cause, ho has sinned gravely.’’ And so 
the author himsdif, from whom 1 quote, and who defends 
the I’atristic and Anglican doctrine that there are un- 
truths uhich ai'e not lies, “Undci the name of 

mental reservation theologian® authoiize many lies, wJm 
them iefor them a grace reason and proportionate,” i. e. 
to their chaiucter.— p, 43i). And t>o St. Alfonso, in another 
Treatise, quotes St. Thomas to the effect, that if from one 
cause two immediate effects follow, and, if the good effect 
of that cause is equal in value to the bad effect (bonus 
cequicalet malo), then nothing hindeis the speaker’s intend- 
ing the good and only permitting the evil. From which it 
will follow that, since the evil to society from lying is very 
great, the just cause which is to make it allowable, must 
be very great also. And so Eenrick : “ It is confessed 
by all Catholics that, in the common intercourse of life, 
all ambiguity of language is to be avoided; but it is 
debated whether such ambiguity is ever lawful. Most 
theologians answer in the affirmative, supposing a graf)e 
cause urges, and the [true] mind of the speaker can be 
collected from the adjuncts, though in fact it be not 
collected.” 

However, there are cases, I have already said, of 
another kind, in which Anglican authors would think 
a lie allowable ; such os when a question is impertinent 
Of such a case Walter fcJcott, if I mistake not, supplied a 
very distinct example, in his denying so long the author- 
ship of his novels. 

What I have been saying shows what different schools 
of opinion there are in the Church in the treatment of 
this difficult doctrine ; and, by consequence, that a given 
individual, such «as I am, cannot agree with all of them, 
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and has a fall right to follow which of them ho^ill. The 
freedom of the Schools, indeed, is one of those rights ot 
reason, which the 'Church is too wise really to interfere 
with. And this applies not to moral questions only, but 
to dogmatic also. 

It is supposed by Protestants that, bccaitse St. Alfoubo^s 
writings have had such high commendation bestowed upon 
them by authority, theiefbre they Lii\o been invested with 
a quasi-infallibility. This has arisen in good measure 
from Protestants not knowing the force of theological 
terms. The words to which they lefer are the authorita- 
tive decision that “ nothing in his W'oxks has been found 
worthy of cetmref^ censura dignum but this does not 
lead to the conclusions which have been drawn from it. 
Those "words occur in a legal document, and cannot be 
interpreted except in a legal sense. In the first place, 
tho sentence is negative; nothing in St. Alfonso’s 
writings is positively approved ; and, secondly, it is not 
said that there are no faults in what ho has written, but 
nothing which comes under the ecclesiastical cemura, 
which is something very definite. To take and interpret 
them, in tho way commonly adopted in England, is the 
same mistake, as if one wore to take the word Apologia ” 
in the English sense of apology, or “ Infant ” in law to 
mean a little child. 

1. Now first as to the meaning of the above form of words 
viewed as a proposition. TThen a question on the subject 
was asked of the fitting authoiities at Pome by the Arch- 
bishop of BesaiKjon, the answer retimiod to him contained 
this condition, viz. that those words were to bo inter- 
prstod, ‘^with due regard to the mind of the Holy See 
concerning the approbation of writings of the servants 
of God, ad effcctum Canonizationis.” T^ is intended to 
prevent any Catholic taking the words about St. Alfonso’s 
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works in large a souse. Before a Saint is canonized, 
his woiks arc examined, and a judgment pronounced upon 
them. Pope Benedict XIV. says, “ The end or of 
this judgment i^ that it may appear, whether the doc- 
trine of the servant of God, which be has brought out in 
his writings, is fiee from any soever ihcologkal cen&inW* 
And he remarks in addition, “It never can bo said that 
the doctrine of u servant of God is approved by the Holy 
See, but at most it can [only] bo said tliat it is not dis- 
approved (non reprobatam) in case that the Revisers had 
reported that there is nothing found by them in hisw^orks, 
which is adverse to the decrees of Urban VIII., and that 
the judgment of the Re\isers has been approved by the 
sacred Congregation, and confirmed by the Supreme 
Pontiff.^^ The Decree of Urban VIII. here referred to 
is, “ Let works be examined, whether they contain errors 
against faith or good morals (bonos mores), or any new 
doctrine, or a doctrine foreign and alien to the common 
sense and custom of the Church.’’ The author from whom 
I quote this (M. Yandenbroeck, of the diocese of Malines) 
observes, “It is therefore clear, that the approbation of 
the works of the Holy Bishop touches not the truth of 
every proposition, adds nothing to them, nor even gives 
them by consequence a degree of intrinsic probability.” 
He adds that it gives St. Alfonso’s theology an extrinsic 
probability, from the fact that, in the judgment of the 
Holy See, no proposition deserves to receive a censure; 
but that “that probability will cease nevertheless in a 
particular case, for any one who should be convinced, 
whether by evident arguments, or by a decree of the 
Holy See, or otherwise, that the doctrine of the Saint 
deviates from the truth.” He adds, “ From the fact that 
the approbation of the works of St. Alfonso does not decide 
the truth of each proposition, it follows, as Benedict XIV. 
has remarked, that we may combat the doctrine which 
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coiitain ; oihv, &iiKua <l s«im( is ifl tMU-Ntion, 

who U uoiiouiod by a bokinn m / m i1h‘ rnindi, wo 
o i;; il iiol to sp a^ c v t [ t * s^ t it, i or to alt ick his 
opiiiioiis CMopl ^^aIl " 04 a I 

2 . Tucii, ’s to iho oioaii'iii; ti the \^orfi : 

LciicJk^ Q*^cllall^u o IV UMiil 1 of *Oot<s^* \\h cli 
rtiMf* itifk» t" ih \\i 3 ‘r )i pi op "'m 10ns 

\Miick a c to u*, u I I 'litli llaok^l ul cciisuro. fc»o no 
lioK*ual S 3 . 1 IC i M 1 ouN ■''111 tb'v Liior, soino 

ba^omiaji of he ^ and so 011; a ml car'll f)l these 

toims luu il :> o\ n ^kili uo uuv uiis». l\m by eiroiiojus’* 
U meant, a^coiding to Vi\a, a pioposifion wliieli i«i not 
opposed to a le^eakl proposition, but onlj to 
L theological roncimion drawn Iroiu proinissos w hicli are 
f// fide; *‘sa\ouruig of heresy is’* a proposition, which is 
opposed to a theological comdusiou not ovidentlv drawn 
lioin pvcinhses which axo de but inobt probably and 
iii'couling to the connnou mode of theologizing and so 
V it!i the rest. Thciefoie when it was said by the Revisers 
of yt. AlfonsoV v'oiks tint tiny wero not worthy of 
t it w’as only meant that they did nut fall under 

these particular JTotes. 

15 ut the enswoi fioin Romo to the Aichbisliop of Besan- 
^on Willi iurther than tliib; it actually took pains to 
dcolaie that uuy one wdio pleased might follow other theo- 
logians iiibti'ad of St Alforso, After saying that no 
Pnest was to be interfered with who followed St. Alfonso 
in the Coufosbioiial, it added, ‘^This is said, however, 
without on that account judging that they are reprehended 
who follow opinions handed down by other approved 
uuthois.” 

And this too T will observe, — that St. xilfonso made 
many changes of opiuiou hiinself in tho course# of his 
V i itii gs ; and it could not for an iiistanj; be supposed that 
we wore bouud to every one of his opinions, when ho did 
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not iet'l Linifcclf boinul to thorn in his own peison. And, 
is nme i<> tlip purposo still, tlieie are opinions, or 
some opin‘()n,< niii^^lp'th iciuallyha^e be on prescribed by 
*h' ( h’luji iH ^ .'lul (.Miiiict now bo pat lorv^aid or ubcd. 

I d » I p* Liwu tu Ovi a wcH-roid llicfloi^ipn myself, but 
1 hay tins on IJ ^ muliO.iiv n a ibfological professor of 
Ihoda, quoted in i* e ILbuivics l'h\.oL for 1^50-1. lie 
sa\^ : “ may happen, tbal, in the course of time, eiioia 
nuy bo found iii tho uorics of St Alfonso and bo pio- 
fetiibcd by tho Oh inch, a thing ahich in Jact has (thraay 
wcitt raV^ 

Tn not ranging mjhclf then with tho^o who consider 
that it is juhtitiable to use words in a double sense, that is, 
to equhocate. T put myself under tho protection of such 
futliors as (JardiuJ Gerdil, Natalis Alexander, Oontenson, 
i Vmeina, and others. Under tho protection of these autho- 
ntks, I say as follows : — 

Casuistry is a noblo science, but it is one to which I am 
led, neither by my abilities nor my turn of mind. lude- 
pendentl}’’, then, of the difficulties of the subject, and the 
necGhsity, before forming an opinion, of knowing more of 
the arfi^uinonts of thecdogians upon it than I do, I am very 
unwilling to say a word here on the subject of Lying and 
Equivocation. But I consider myself bound to speak ; and 
therefore, in this strait, I can do nothing better, even for 
my own relief, than submit myself, and what I shall say, to 
tho judgment of the Church, and to the consent, so far as in 
this matter there be a consent, of tho Schola Theologomm. 

Now in the case of one of those special and rare exigen- 
cies or emergencies, which constitute the jinta causa of 
dissembling or misleading, whether it be extreme as the 
defence Sf life, or a duty as the custody of a secret, or of a 
personal nature as •to repel an impertinent inquirer, or a 
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matter too trivial to provoke quostiun, iib in dealing with 
children or iiiadraAi, thcic sooni (o bj lour coursob: — 

1. To sat/ iho ihuig that is noi, IFero I draw tlio reader’s 
attention to the words material mAfonuah Thou shalt 
not kill;” is the/«;nwfr/ trttiisgres<^ion of this com 

mandment, but accidental homicide is the maferiat traiw 
gression. Tho matttr of the act is the same in both Ctiset^ 
but in ih .0 homicide^ there is nothing more than the act, 
whereas in murder there must be tho intention, which 
constitutes the formal sin. So, again, an oxeculioner com- 
mits tho material act, but not that formal killing wliich is 
a breach of the commandment. So a man, w ho, simply lu 
save himself from starving, takes a loaf which is not liis 
own, commits only the material, not the formal act of 
stealing, that is, he does not commit a sin. And so a 
baptized Christian, external to the Church, who is in 
invincible ignorance, is a material heretic, and not a formal. 
And in like manner, if to say the thing which is not be in 
special cases lawful, it may be called a material lie. 

The first mode then which has been suggested of meet- 
ing those special cases, in which to mislead by words has 
a sufficient occasion, or has a juet came^ is by a mate- 
rial lie. 

The second mode is by an cequivocatio, which is not 
equivalent to the English word ** equivocation,” but means 
sometimes a play upon mrds, sometimes an evasion : we 
must take these two modes of misleading separately. 

2. A play upon tcords. St. Alfonso certainly says that 
a play upon words is allowable ; and, speaking under cor- 
rection, I should say that ho docs so on tho ground that 
lying is not a sin against justice, that is, against our 
neighbour, but a sin against God. God has made ^ords the 
signs of ideas, and therefore if a word denotes two ideas, 
we aro at liberty to use it in either* of its senses : but 
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I think Ijnnst be incorrect in some respect in supposing 
tliut the Stiint docs not recognize n lie ns an injasticci 
because the Cateohiism of the Oouncil, &s I have quoted it 
ut p. 281 , says,^ ‘‘ Yanilate et mendacio fides ao veritas 
♦olhmtur, arcti^Biraa vincula koeietatis Immanm; quibus 
sulilati'!i, bcquitur sumina vitro confmio, nt homines nihil a 
‘huiwniltns dyfirt'e cideuiiiiir.'’ 

• y. iFrOT/ow;— when, for instance, the speaker diverts 
the attention of the hearer to another subject; suggests an 
irreloi ant fact or makes a ivmark, •which confuses him and 
gives him something to think about ; throws dust into his 
eyes ; states some truth, from which he is quite sure his 
hearer w'ill draw an illogical and untrue conclusion, and 
the like. 

The greatest school of evasion, I speak seriously, is the 
ITouso of Commons ; and necessarily so, from the nat\ire 
of the case. And the hustings is another. 

An instance is supplied in the history of St. Athuua- 
sius : he was in a boat on the Nile, flying persecution ; and 
he found himself pursued. On this ho ordered his men to 
turn his boat round, and ran right to meet the satellites of 
Julian. They asked him, “Have you seen Athanasius P” 
and ho told his followers to answer, Yes, he is dose to 
you.” Theff went on their course as if they were sure to 
come up to him, while he ran back into Alexandria, and 
there lay hid till the end of the persecution. 

I gave another instance above, in reference to a doctrine 
of rcUgion. The early Christians did their best to conceal 
their Creed on account of the misconceptions of tho 
heathen about it. Were the question asked of them, 
“ Do you worship a Trinity P” and did they answer, “ We 
worship one God, and none else the inquirer might, or 
would,«infer that they did not acknowledge the Trinity of 
Divine Persons. , 

It is very difficult to draw the line between these 
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eviisions and what arc commonly called in Ki p;lisli ctjuivo- 
cuihn8 ; and of this difficulty, again, I iLiuk, the scones in 
the House of Comi^ons supply us with illusticit’oiiR. 

4. The fourth method is dknee. For inslanto, not 
giving the tchoU truth in a couit of la\ft If St. Alban, 
after dressing himself in tho Priest’s clotllo^, and being 
taken before the persecutor, had been able to ofl^* for 
his fiiend, and so gone to martyrdom without IciUji 
co\ ored ; and had he in tlie com so of oxainir.cti h'li a nsw t red 
all questions truly, but not gltiti the* uliole truth, tho 
most iiiiporiant tiuth, that he uas the wro3)4»* i)ers(>ii, 
he would have come very near to telling a lie, for a hiilf- 
tnithifi often a falsehood. And his clcfeiii'e ?nust have 
been the,; caum^ viz.eillitr that he might in eharily or 
for religion’s sake save a priest, or agtiiu <hat the julge 
had no right to interrogate him on tho subject. 

^ow, of these four modes of misleading others by t he 
tongue, when there is u juda caia^ff (supposing there cun 
be such), — (1) a material lie, that is, an untruth which is 
not a lie, (2) an equivocation, (3) an evasion, and (4) 
silence,— First, I have no difficulty whatever in J*c cog- 
nizing as allowable iho method of dlcncr. 

Secondly, But, if T allow <.f silence , why not of the 
method of maforittl lyinci, since half of a truth is often alio? 
And, again, if all killing be not murder, nor all taking 
from another stealing, why must all uiitrulhs be lies? 
jUfow I will say freely that I think it difficult to answer 
this qucbtion, whether it be urged by St. Clement or by 
Milton ; at the same time, T never have af*tcd, and I thinks 
when it came to the point, I never should act upon such a 
theory myself, except in one case, stated below. This I 
say for the benefit of those who speak hardly of Catholic 
theologians, on Iho ground that they admit text- books 
which allow of equivocation. They ar^ aslced, liow*can we 
trust }’'ou, when such are your views ? but such views, as 
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I already Jiui VO said, need not Lave any tiling to do vi\a 
thfir own pradieo, inmly from thocireumsitanee that Ih^y 
r^ro o(»ntaino(l in their text-books. A theologiau diaws 
out a bj.deni ; he docs it partly as a js>eioi'»ific speculation : 

iipieh nn>re hv th.' sake of others, lie is la.: for tjie 
sake c i elhei’". not ol* himself. ITis own standard of action 
is nineh higher than that which he imposes upon men iu 
^reiieral. Due special reason why religious men, after 
drawing out a theory, are unwilliag to act up(»n ii tLoni- 
hclves, is this : that they practically acknowledge a broad 
distinction bct\^ ecu their reason and their conscience ; and 
that they feel tlio latter to he the safer guide, though (he 
Icriucr may bo the clearer, nay o>en though it hi* the 
trULiN They would rather bo in error with the satiction of 
their conscience, than bo right with the mere judgment of 
their reason. And again hero is this more tangihlo dlili- 
oulty in the case of exceptions to the mlo of Tcracity, 
that so very liltlo external help is given us in drawing the 
line, as to when untruths aro allowablo and when not; 
whereas that sort of killing which is not murder, is most 
definitely marked off by legal enactments, so tliut it can- 
not possibly be mistaken for such killing a* /v murdor. 
On the other hand the cases of exemption from the rule 
of Veracity are left to the privalo judgment of the indi- 
vidual, and he may easily bo led on fiom acts which are 
allowable to acts which are not. Now this renuu-k dor'? 
mt apply to such acts as ai*e related in Scripture, as Iwln,^; 
done by* a particular iiispiiutloii, ior in such ca*-cs the.’o w 
a command. If T had my o^^a way, I wouJd oblige 
society, that is, its great mon, i*s lawyers, its divines, its 
literature, publicly to ackuorlcdgv us such, tiiO'cliidancci 
of aiitruth which are not Hts, as for instance untruths in 
war ; Hpd. then there could b* no perplexity to Iho indi- 
^i^3ual Catholic, for he would not be taking tho law into 
his own hands. 
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Thirdly, as to playing upon words, or equivocation, I 
suppose it is from tho English habit, but, \^ithout nioaiiins? 
^ny disrespect to h great Saint, or wishing to set luvbolf 
up, or taldng my conscience for more than it is worth, [ 
can only say as a fact, that I admit it as lilllo as the rest 
of my countrjnnen : and, without any reference to the 
right and tho wrong of the matter, of this I am pure, Ihut, 
if there is one thing more than auothoi nhich prejudieoK 
Englishmen against tho Catholic Church, it is t uo doctrine 
of great authorities on the subject of cqiuvoi*ation. For 
myself, I can fancy myself thinking it was allowable in 
extreme cases for me to lie, but never to equivocate. 
Luther said, “ Pecca fortitcr.” I anathemutize his formal 
tentimeni, but there is a truth in it, when spoken of mate- 
rial acts. 

Fourthly, I think evabloHn as I have described it, to ho 
perfectly allowable ; indeed, I do not know, wdio docs not 
use it, under circumstances ; but that a gt)od deal of moral 
danger is attached to its use ; and tliat, tho cleverer a man 
is, the moi'e likely he is to pass the lino of Christian duty. 

But it may be said, that such decisions do not meet the 
particular diflSculties for which provision is required ; lot 
us then take some instances. 

1. I do not think it right to tell lies to children, even 
on this account, that they are sharper than wo think them, 
and will soon find out what wc are doing ; and our ex- 
ample will be a very had training for them. And so of 
equivocation : it is easy of imitation, and we ourselves shall 
he sure to got the worst of it in tho end. 

2. If an early Father defends the patriarch Jacob in 
his mode of gaining his fathor*8 blessing, on tho ground 
that the blessing was divinely pledged to him already, that 
it was his, and that his father and brother were acting at 
once against his own rights and the divine will, it does not 
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follow iroju tlii5 that such conduct is a pattern to us, who 
have no supernatural means of determiuing uhen an un- 
truth becomes a and not lie. It seems to 

me very duiic;crou<?. Le it ever allowable or not, to lio or 
OipiiNtJUxtc in o?tler to picsorve some great temporal or 
bpirhaul btUs-iit : nor does St. Alfonso hero say any thing 
to the cnjitrury, for be U rot discussing the question of 
danger or expcdieiic**. 

As to flolmson’s case of a murderer asking you which 
way n man had gone, I should have anticipated that, had 
Midi a (litlieiilty hui)poned to him, liis first act would have 
becji to knock the man down, and to call out for the police ; 
and next, if lie was worsted in the conflict, ho would not 
li{i\ 0 given the rufiian the information he asked, at what- 
ever ridi to lilinsoif. I lliink Im would have lot himself 
bo kilkd riiNt. 1 do not think that ho would have told 
a lie. 

4. A secret is a moro difficult case. Supposing some- 
thing has boon confided to me in tho strictest secrecy, 
liicli could not he revealed without great disadvantage to 
another, what am I to do ? If I am a lawyer, I am pro 
tected by my profession. I have a right to treat with ex- 
treme indignation any question which trenches on the 
inviolability of my position ; bat, supposing I was driven 
up into a corner, I think I should have a right to say an 
untruth, or that, under such circumstances, a lie would be 
but it is almost an impossible case, for tho law 
would defend nio. In like manner, as a jiriest, I should 
think it lawful to speak as if I knew nothing of what 
passed in confession. And I think in these cases, 1 do in 
fact possess that guarantee, that I am not going by private 
judgment, which just now I demanded ; for society would 
bear me out, wlictlier as a lawyer or as a priest, in holding 
I hat T*liad a duty to my client or penitent, such, that an 
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untruth in the matter was not a lie. A common type of 
this permissible denial, be it materia/ lie or eeasiOHf ijs at the 
moment supplied tome : — an artist a^kcd a Prime Jlinis. v.r, 
who was sitting to him, ‘‘What ncws,^iny Ijord, Irtan 
Franco?” Ho answered, “J do knoir; I have not 
read the Papers.” 

5 . A more difficult question is, when to aioti»t ton- 
fidonco has not been a duty. Supposing a man wi'-OL' t<? 
keep the secret that he is the author 01*0 book, and ho is 
plainly asked on the subject. Here 1 shoull ask Iho 
previous question, uhothcr any one has .1 liglit to publi-h 
what he dare not avow. It icquiros to ha\e traced ll'o 
bearings and results of such a piinciple, befoio Iving sine 
of it; but ceHainly, for myself, I am no liiend of stiictly 
anonymous writing. Next, supposing another has enn 
fided to you the secret of his authorship : — there ore pti- 
sons who would have no scruple at all iu giving a denial 
I0 impertinent questions asked thorn on the subject. I 
have heard a great man in his day ut Oxford, waiinly 
<*ontend, as if he could not enter into any other \icw of 
the matter, that, if he had been trusted by a Jrioiid uith 
ihe secret of bis being author of a certain book, and he 
were asked by a third person, if his friend was not (as 
he really was) the author of it, he ought, without any 
scruple and distinctly, to answer that ho did not know . 
He had an existing duty towards tho author ; he had 
none towards his inquirer. The author had u claim 011 
him; an impertinent questioner had none at all. Put 
here again I desiderate some leave, locognizod by sociolj, 
as in the case of the formulas “ Not at homo,” and “Not 
guilty,” in order to give me Iho light of saying what is 
a material untruth. And moreover, I should here also 
ask the previous question. Have 1 any right to -accept 
Buch a ''onfidence? have I any light Jo make such a 
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promisof and, if it be an unlawful promise, is it binding 
u lien it cannot be kept without u lie P I am not attempting 
to wtlve llicise diflicult qucs>tiors, but they have to be care- 
fully cxaniincd. And nour I have said more than I had 
intended on a question oi casuistr}'. 
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m. 

LETTER OF APPROBATION AND ENCOUPw vOEM^-NT FROM TIIK 
BISHOP OP THE DIOCESE OP BTR^lINailAM, DR. I’l-L-i- 
THORNE. 


** Bishop’s Hoiise^ Jane 2, 18S4. 

“My dear Dr. Newman, — 

“It was with warm gratiAcation that, after the dose of the Synod 
yesterday, I listened to the Address presented to you by the clergy of the 
diocese, and to your impressive reply. But 1 should have been little satisfied 
with the part of the silent listener, except on the understanding with myself 
that 1 also might afterwards express to you my owu sentimonta in my own 
way. 

“ We have now been personally acquainted, and much more than acquainted, 
for nineteen years, during more than sixteen of which we have stood iu special 
rdation of duty towards each other. This has been one of the singular bless- 
ings which God has given me amongst the cares of the Episcopal office. What 
my foclinga of respect, of confidence, and of afiection have been towards you, 
you know well, nor should I think of expressing them in words. But there is 
one thing that has struck me iu this day of explanations, which yon cotdd not, 
and would not, be disposed to do, and which no one could do so properly or 
so authentically as I could, and which it seems to me is not altogether un- 
called for, if every kind of erroneous impression that some persons have enter- 
tained with no better evidence than conjecture is to be removed. 

“ It is difficult to comprehend how, in the face of facts, the notion should 
ever have arisen that during your Catholic life, you have been more occupied 
with your own thoughts than with the service of religion and the work of the 
Church. If we take no other work into consideration beyond the written pro- 
ductions which your Catholic pen has given to the world, they are enough for 
the Ufe’a labour of another. There are the Lectures on Anglican Difficulties, 
the Lectures on Catholicism in England, the great work on the Scope and 
End of University Education, that on the Office and Work of Universities, 
the Lticfurcs and Essays on University Subjects, and the two Volumes of 
Sermons; not to speak of your contx'^butions to the Atlantis, which you 
founded, and to other periodicals ; then there are those beautiful Offerings to 
Catholic literature, the Lectures on the Turks, Lo^s and Gain, and Callista, 
and though ^ ist, not least, the Apologia, which is destined to put many idle* 
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rumours to rest, and many uTi])rofitablo surmi<tes; and ret all MiP^e prod actions 
represent bife a portion of your labour, and that in the second half of yrur 
period of public life. 

** These works have been written in the midst of tabonr and cares of another 
kind, and of which the world knows vciy little. 1 will speeify four of these 
undertakings, each ofea distinct character, and any one of which would have 
made a reputation for untiring energy in the practical order. 

''The first of these undertakings was the establishment of the congregation 
of the Oratory of St. Philip Neri— that gi’eat ornament and at cession to the 
Jorce of English Catholicity. Roth the London and the Blrinitigbain Oratory 
must l}ok to you as their foundei* and as the originator of tlieir characteristic 
excellences; whilst that of Birmingliam bos never known any other presi- 
dency. 

"No sooner was this work fairly on foot than yon were called by the 
highest authority to comments another, and one of yet greater magnitude and 
difficulty, the founding of a University in Ireland. After the Universities had 
been lost to the Catholic's of these kingdoms tor three ec'rituri('>9, o\cry thing 
hiid to be begun from the beginning : the idea of such an institution to be 
inculcated, the plan to bo formed that would work, the resources to be 
gathered, and the staff of superiors and professors to be brought together. 
Your name was then the chief point of attnu^tiou which brought these ele* 
ments together. You alone know what difficollics you liad to conciliate and 
what to surmount, before the work reached that state of consistency and pro* 
miso, which enabled you to return to those responsibilitits in England which 
you had never laid aside or suspended. And here, ezeuso me if I gi\e ex- 
pression to a fancy which passed through my iniud, 

"I was lately reading a poem, not lung published, from tho MSS. De 
Berum Natora, by Ncckbam, the foster-brother of Richard the Lion-hearted, 
llo quotes an old prophecy, attributed to Merlin, and with a sort of wonder, 
as if recollecting that England owed so much of its literary learning to that 
country ; and tho prophecy eui s that after long years Oxford will pass into 
Ireland — ' Vada bourn suo tempore transibunt in lliberniam.' When I read 
this, 1 could not but indulge the pleasant fancy that in the days when the 
Dublin University shall arise iu material splendour, an ailosion to this pro- 
phecy might form a poetic element in the inscription on the pedestal of the 
statue which commemorates its first Rector, 

"The original plan of an Oratory did not contemplate any parochial woik, 
hut you could not cuntcmplate so many souls in want of pastors without being 
prompt and ready at the beck of authority to strain all your efforts in coming 
to their help* And this brings me to tho third and the most continuous of 
those labours to which 1 have alluded. The nrission in Alcester Street, its 
church an j sidiools, were the first work of the Birmingham Oratory. After 
several years of close and hard work, and a considerable call upon the private 
resources of the Fathers who had establi-hcMl this rongregatioo, it was de- 
, R b 
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livcred over to otbcr baiulsi and tbo Fatbors removed to tije di^tri<‘t o' 
Fdgbaston, where up to that tin»o notbi.i^ C itln/Iic had :i»'piured. TIioii 
arose under your direction Ibe largo couvent of tbi* Oratory, tbe cburch 
expanded by degrees into*lts i learnt capnt‘1 )usuo^s, u numerous ('o>icri*gniion 
bas gathered and grown in it ; ])oor sclioolb »iid otbcr jduas in*«tituti uis lia\e 
grown up in connexion with it, and, moreovo.*, equally jour expense and 
tbal of your brethren, and, as I ba\e reason to know, at nmeb Inottnveuionee, 
tbe Oratory has rclic\ed tha other clergy of Cirnanghain all this while hy 
constantly doing the duly in the poor-hou«tf Hud ^iiol of LMrininrhum. 

“ More recently still, the mission and the poor school at ISu.elhAitk one 
thtir existence to the Oratory. And all thio while the hniiulcr and father if 
these religious n oiks has adde I to liii otl. i •^dhitcdcs the toil of frequent 
preaching, of a^teniiauce in the ronfessioiiai, uud other paroihial dutic‘ 3 . 

r have r**a<i on this day or its puhlieBlion the serenth prrt of the 
Apologia, and the touching alludum in it to the d*‘\otedness of the Catholic 
clergy to the poor in seasons of pc-tilenee reminds me that when the cholera 
rageti so dreadfully at Bilston, and the two piicsis of the tuvn were no longer 
equal to the number of cases to which they woie hurried day and night, 1 
asked you to lend me two lathers lo supply the place of other priests whom 1 
wished to send as a further aid. Uui you and Tat her St. John preferred to 
take the place of danger which I had destined for others, and remained at 
nUston (ill the worst was oxer, 

“The fourth work which I would notice is oiio more widely known. I 
refer to the school tor the education of the higher clas&cs, which at the solicita- 
tion of many friends you have founded and attached to the Oratory. Surely 
after reading this hire enumeration of woik done, no man will venture to say 
that Dr. Newman is leading a comparatively inactive life in the service of the 
Chun'h. 

“To Sparc, mr dear Dr. Newman, any further prcbsure on those feelings 
with which I have already taken so large a liberty, 1 will only add one word 
more for my own sa’isfaction. During our long intercourse there is only one 
subject on which, after tho first exiicricnce, I hd\e measured my words with 
some caution, and that lias been where questions bearing on ecclesiastical duty 
have iiii'^en I found some little caution necessary, because you were alwavs 
sij }wmi»pt and reoily to go even beyond the slightest intimation of my wish or 
desires. 

“ That Giyd may bless you with health, life, and all the spiritual good which 
you desire, you and your brethren of the Oratory , is tbe Lirncst prayer now 
and often of, 

“ My dear Dr, Nc wman, 

“ Your affectionate friend and faithful servant 
la CbrLt, 

“‘f B. IIIJjATOORNB'* 
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LETTERS OP AVPllOJATJdN AXO rATOURAG RHIENT" FROM 
CLERGY AX1> LAITY. 

it 

It requires some words of oxphmatioii wliy 1 allow myself 
10 soimd my own praisci so loiully, as I am l>y 

adding to my Voluuto the following Letters, w:iitoii to luo 
last year by largc^ljodi^s oi my Cntholic bvotlivoii, 
and Laymen, iii tlio cciirhO or on ILo conclusion of tlie 
publication of my -'•polo^ia. I have two reasons for 
doing 60. 

1 . It seems bardly respectful to iliom, tii»d hardly fair 
to mysell*, to practise solt-denial iu a matter, whieb after 
all belongs to others as wx*U us to me. llodics of men be- 
come authorities by the tact of being bodi*'s» over and above 
the personal claims of thoinvlMduids wl.o eouolitute them. 
To have received bucli unu'iud To^timoinals In my favoiir, 
as I have to produce, and then to biro Lt Loth xlriso 
Testimonifls and the generous feelings \vliicb dictUiOil 
them bo wasted, and come to uougnt, would have boon 
a rudeness of which I coaid not bear to be guilty. Fur 
be it from me to show such ingrutifcudo to those who 
were especially “friends in need.” I am too proud of 
their approbation not to iniblish it to thu wuild. 

2 . IJiit L have a further reason. The belief obtains 
expensively iu the country at lart»e, that Catholics, and 
especially the rricslhood, disivowtlie mode and in 
which I am accustomed to teach ibe Catholic faith, ; s if 
they w 5 ro not generally recognised, but luonjciluiig spoelul 
and peculiar to myself; es If, whether tor the pnpo':»s 
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of controversy, or from tlio traditions of an earlier yorioA 
of my life, I did not exhibit Catholicism pure ami simple, 
as tho bulk of its professors manifest it. Such testimonial, 
then, as now follow, from as many as 558 priests, that i^, 
not far from half of the clergy of England, secular ami 
religious, from the Bishop and clergy of a dioi'cso at the 
Antipodes, and from so great and aulliorilativo a body t>s 
tho German Congress assembled last year at Wurzbiug, ^ 
scatter to the winds a buspicion, which it is not less pain* 
ful, I am persuaded, to nuinboi's of those Protestants 
who entertain it, than it is injurious to me who have to 
bear it. 


I. THE niOCESE OF WESTM-INSTEU. 

The following Address was signed by 110 of tho 
Westminstor clergy, including all tho Canons, tho Vicars 
General, a great number of secular priests, and fi\& 
Doctors in theology; Fathers of the fc?ocicly of Jes’O'., 
Fathers of tho Order of Si. Dominic, of St. Francis, of tho 
Oratory, of tho Passion, of Charity, Oblates of St. Charlc'^^ 
and Marists. 


London, March 1«% ISSI. 

Very Bovorend and Dear Sir, 

“We, the undersigned Priests of tho Diocese of Westniinsittr^ 
tender to you our respectful thanks for the service ^oa liave done to religi jn, 
as well as to tho interests of literary morality, by your Reply to the calununou^ 
of [a popular writer of the day.] 

“ We cannot bat regard it as a matter of congratulation that yoar assailant 
sh mid bavu a!»sociated the cause of the Catholic Priesthood with the name nf 
one so well fitted to represent its dignity, and to defend its honour, as 
} ourself. 

“Wo recognize in this latest effort of your literary power one farther claim, 
besides the many you hare already established, to the gratitude and rcneia- 
tion of Catholics, and trust that the reception which*it has met with on all 
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miv Vi^tiu* o*i\Ln of ntw su^\C3S39 which you are deatined to achieve in 
till* of tho tea iiing and principles of the Church. 

“ We are, • 

** Very Reverend and Dear Sir, 

^ « Your faithful and affectionate Servants in Christ” 

, (2%e Subseriptiom follow,) 

To the Very Ulv. 

John Henry Newman, D.D,” 


II.— THB ACADEMIA OF CATHOLIC RELIGION. 

London, April 19, 1864. 

“ Very Rev. and Deal* Sir, 

**The Academia of Catholic Religion, at their meeting held 
to day, under the Presidency of the Cardinal Archbishop, have Instructed us 
to write to }Ou in their behalf. 

As they have learned, with great satisfaction, that it is your intention to 
publish a defence of Catholic Veracity, which has been assailed in your person, 
they are precluded from asking you that that defence might be made by word 
of mouth, and in London, as they would otherwise have done. 

** Composed, as the Academia is, mainly of Laymen, they fed that it is not 
out of their province to express their indignation that yonr opponent should 
have chosen, while praising the Catholic Laity, to do so at the expense of tk 
Clergy, between whom and themselves, in this as in all other matters, there 
exists a perfect identity of piinciple and prai^ioe. 

It is because, in such a matter, your cause is the cause of all Catholics, 
that we congratulate oursdves on tho rashness of the opponent that has 
thrown the defence of that cause into your hands. 

“ We remain, 

** Very Reverend and Door Sir, 

** Yonr very faithful Serirants, 

«EDW. LUCAS, i 

” To the Very Rev. John Henry Newman, D.D., 

*t Rrovost of the Birmingham Oratory.” 

The above was moved ab tho meeting by Lord Petre, 
and seconded by tbe Eon. Ohables Langdale. 

0 
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lir. — TifE JMOOjSSH of MRMiXGKAM, 

In this Diooese there wot 3 in 18(5ij swoordiug to the" 
Directory oi* the j tar, 186 Priests. 


''Jure 1, 18t>4. 

M Very ttc\croiul umJ r fciir, ^ 

" F'l ov-illinsf ovr&tilics of jour i»ro!»iii(v at ihc Dioiv.an 
Synod tj (jtler j ouour lie<u*ty tliauk-s for j mu* icceor iindtjatton of tlie honour 
of the Ciilholic Pi*iestliOinl, We, the rro\ 0 '>t and Chapter of the CatheJrali 
and the Clergy, Secular and ile^ubr, of llie Dio'^oso ui Buuntngham, (Miinot 
forot^o the a<9bei‘tio& of a special licht, os j'our ti-^'ghhours and colleat^nes, to 
e\prosa our \eneratioii and ulFcction for cnc whose fidelity <0 tin* dictates of 
eonsdence, m tlio uso of thu bight 3t lulellGoiual glfu, has won i\eii from 
opponents unbounded admir«itiou and respect. 

"To most of us yoa are pcrsounlly known. Of some, indeed, you were, in 
years long past, the trusted guide, to whom they awe more than can be ev- 
presaed in W(d*ds; and all are conscious that the ingenuous fiilncbs ot j'our 
answer to A false and unprovoked accosat ion, has intensified thiir inltrebt in 
file labours and trLls* of your life. Wh'lo, then, we resent the inuignity to 
which you ha\e been e\poscd, and lauitiit the pain iiiJ {lunoyanee uhith the 
mauife^tntioii of youibelf mutt ba\e i*o-t jou, we uanitol bni rejoice that, in 
the fulUhneni of a duty, you have eliu»\od ntithtr the uuworthiuess ot jour 
assailant to hhiuld him fiom rebuke, nor the pacn duesR of jour inmost moti\(s 
to depri\e that lebiike f f the oxdy firm tvhieh could at once comiilele his 
di:''oi*iiture, free >t'nr own iiauic fron the obloquy Vtliiib prejuJieehad east 
upon it, and uHoid imulnable uid to hjde:t pecker- alter Truth. 

'•(treat as is the aork uhidi you have alreadj done, Very Reverend Sir, 
perndt ns to e.\probS u hope that a greater yet remains tor you to accomplish. 
Ill an age and i» a country in wMi'h the ^ cry fomid^tloiia of religious faith are 
e\p05cd Ifi a«^iult, we rojoh-o in nuraharh.g among our brethren one s > w»*U 
qualified by learning and CA’i.aiemHJ to dehnd lint priceless deposit of 'JVuth, 
in obtaiiUMg which you imAC counted a« gain the loss of all thincs most dear 
and prcciuu^. And we esteem oarselvea happy in being able to offer you that 
snppoit and eucouragiancnt which the assurance of our unfeigin d admiration 
and regard may be aide to gi\r jou under jour prc'*ent trials and future 
Idboui'S. 

'* Tliat you may lo»ig have strength to labour for the Church of God and 
th»» glory of Uis Holy Name is, Very Reverend and Dear Sir, oue hearlfelt 
and unilPii prayer.'* 

{JThe SHlf6cripiioh»foUouf,) 

" To the Verj Rev. John Uenry Newman, D.D." a 
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I^. — n\A T)IOtl>K Ot’ l?KyKUI.Kr. 

• Tlio folLmhi!^ ^UUiVbfl, as is staled in the first para- 
tiiaph, eoiius Ivdiii mere than 70 Priests: — 

Hull, May a. 18fM. 

m “ Vv.ry Hev and Ot*ar Dr. Xuu'uan, 

“ At a KM'enfc meeting of the clergy of the Diocese of 
HL\er!»j, held in Yoik. at which upwards of seveidy priests were present, 
‘'pei.ial (.titiithn was culled to yonr correspondence with [a popular writer] ; 
and i-uch was the enthu^ij'^iH wi*h which your name was received — such was 
the admiration p^ple-sed of the <li< 5 nity with which you had asserted the 
Haims of Ihc Cath<*lic VriC'-thood in England to he treated with becoming 
courtt«y and ri^f'cct— and such was the strong and all- pervading sen^o of the 
iuvalnJde si nice uliich jou hvl thus icndcred, not only to faith and morals, 
but (0 goad manners so tar as logarded religious controversy in this couniiy, 
tiiat I was requested, as Chairman, to become the voice of the meeting, and 
to exprc'^s to you a<i strongly and as earnestly as I could, how heartily the 
whole of the clorgy of this diocese desire to thank you for services to religion 
an well-timed as they are in iheinselves above and beyond all commend^ 
tion, smiecs which the Catholics of England will never cease to hold in 
must grateful rcmcnbranco, God, in His infinite wisdom and great mercy, 
has rui'icd yon up to stsnd prominently forth in the glorious work of rc-cstab- 
lishing in this country tlie holy faith which in good old times shed such lustre 
upon it. Wo all lument that, in the order of nature, you have so few >eaia 
before you in which to fight against false teaching that good fight in which 
you havobocn **0 victoriously engaged of late. But our prayers ore that you 
way long bo spared, and may possess to the Ia«t all your vigour, and all that 
real for the advancement of our holy feith, which iroparte such a charm to the 
productions of tour pen. 

1 esteem it a groat honour and a great privilege to have been deputed, as the 
wpTCTentatiTe ot tho clorgy of the Dioeo* of BoTorley, to tender you the fuUest 
expnssion of our most grateful thanks, and the assurance of our prayers for 
your health and eternal happiness. 

“ I am, 

** Very Hev. and Dear Sir, 

** With sentiments of profound respect, 

* ** Y’ours most faithfully in Christ, 

• ‘‘M. TRAPPED 


« The Very Rev. Dr. Newman.” 
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V. AND VI.— THE DIOCESES OP LIVERPOOL AND SU.POlin. 

The Secular Clergy of Liverpool amounted in 1S6-1 to* 
103, and of Salford to 70. ^ 

« Preston, July 27, 106*. 

** Very Rev. and Dear Sir, 

** It may seem, perhaps, that the Clergy of Lancdbhiro ha\e bG«*n* 
slow to address you; but it would be incorrect to suppose that they have been 
indifferent spectators of the conflict in which you have been recently engdg:ed. 
This is the first opportunity that has presented itself, and they gladly avail 
themselves of their annual meeting in Preston to tender to you the united 
expression of theb heartfelt sympathy and gratitude. 

The atrodous imputation, out of which the late controversy arose, was ft It 
as a personal affront by them, one and all, eonsdous as they were, that it 
was mainly owing to your podtion os a distinguished Catholic ecclesiastic, that 
the charge was connected n ith your name. 

** While they regret the paiu jon roust needs have suffered, they cannot help 
rejoicing that 11 has afforded you an opportunity of rendering a now and mo^t 
impoitant service to their holy religion. Writers, who are not ovciscrupulous 
about the truth thcnosclvcs, have long u^ed the change ot untruthfulncfrS as an 
ever ready weapon against the Catholic Clei gy. Pai tly f-vm the frequent repe- 
tition of this cliarge, paitly from a consciousaess that, in'stead of undervaluing 
the truth, they have ever prized it above every earthly treasure, partly, too, 
from the difficulty of obtaining a healing in their own defence, they have gene- 
rally passed it by in silence. They thank you for coming foiward as their 
champion : your own cliaracter required no vindication. It was their battle 
more than your own that 30 a fought. They know and feel how much pain 
it has caused you to bring so prominently forward 3 our own life and motives, 
but they now congratulate you on the completeness of your triumph, as ad- 
mitted alike by fricud and enemy. 

In addition to ansacring the oilginal accusation, you have placed them 
nnde*- a now obligation, by giving to all, who read the English language, a work 
'Which, for literary ability and the ludd exposition of many difficult and abstruse 
points, forms an invaluable contribution to our literature. 

^ ** They fervently pray that God may give you health and length of days, and, 
if it please Him, some other cause in which to use for His glory the great 
powers bestowed upon you. 

** Signed on behalf of the Meeting, ^ 

' “Xnos. PRpvOST COOKSOK. 


** Tb. Very Ser. J. VL Kewiua," 
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' VTl.— THE HIOUESE OF HEXHAM. 

Tlie ficcutar Priests on Mission in 1-80*4 in this Diocese 
^ere 6 k 

^ “ Durham, Sept. 22, 186 A. 

** My Dear Dr. Newman, 

** At the annual meeting of the Clergy of the Diocese of Hexham 
^nd Newcastle, held a few days ago at Nowrastle-upon-Tyne, I was commis- 
sioned by them to express to you their sincere sympathy, on account of the 
slanderous accusations, to which you have been so unjustly exposed. We are 
fully aware that these foul calumnies were intended to injure the character of 
the whole body of the Catholic Clei^, and that your distinguished name was 
singled out, in order that they might be more effectually propagated. It is 
well that these poisonous shafts were thus aimed, as no one conid more tri. 
nmphantly repel them. The * Apologia pro Yit^ mV will, if possible, render 
still more illastrious the name of its gifted anthor, and be a lasting monument 
of the victory of truth, and the signal overthrow of an arrogant and reckless 
assailant 

** It may appear late for us now to ask to join in yjor tiiumph, but as the 
Annual Meeting of the Norihern Clergy docs not take place till this time, it la 
the first occasion offered us to present our united congratulations, and to de- 
dare to you, that by none of your brethren are you more esteemed and vene^ 
lated, than by the Clergy of the Diocese of Hexham and Newcastle. 

** Wishing that Almighty God way piolong your life many mote years for 
the defence of our holy religion and the honour of your brethren, 

** I am, dear Dr. Newman, 

** Yours siacerely in Jesus Clmst, 

« RALPH PROVOST PLATT, V. G. 

“The Very Rev. J. H. Newman.*^ 


VTIT —THE CONGRESS OP WURZBURG. 

“ September 15, 1864. 

“Sir, 

“ The undersigned, President of the Catholic Congress of Ger« 
many assembled in Wurzburg, has been commissioned to express to you, Very 
Rev. adm Dear Sir, its deep-felt gratitude for your late able defence of the 
Catholic Clergy, noj only of England, but of the whole world, against the 
attacks of its enemies. 
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** The Catholics of Germany unite with the Catholics of England in testify* 
ing to you their profound admiration and sympathy, and pray that the 
Almighty may long prescrtup your valuable life. 

*^Tbe above Resolution was voted by the Congress with acclamation. 

Accept, vcrv Rev. and Dear Sir, the expression of tim high cousidemtion * 
with which I am ^ 

« Your most obedient ser\ant, 

“ (Signed) ERNEST BARON MOIJ DE SONS. 

“The Very Rev. J. II. Newman.” 


IX. — THE DIOCESE OF HOEART TOWN. 

** Hobart Town, Tasmania, November 22, 1864. 

“ Very Rev. and Dear Sir, 

“ By the last month’s post we at length received your 
admirable hook, entitled, * Apologia pro Vitd sud/ and the pamphlet, * Whnt 
then does Dr. Newman menu?’ 

“ By this month’s mail, ae aish to express our heartfelt gratification and 
delight for being possessed of a w'ork so triumphant in maintaining truth, and 
so overwhelming in confounding arrogance and error, as the * Apologia." 

“ No doubt, your adversary, resting on the deep-seated prejudice of our 
fellow-countrymen in the United Kingdom, calculated upon establishing his 
own fame as a kien-sightcd polemic, as a shrewd and trnth-loving man, upon 
tlic tullon reputation of one, uho, as he would demonstrate,— yes, that he 
i^ould,--sct little or no value on troth, and who, therefore, would deservedly 
sink into obscurity, henceforward rejected and despised ! 

**Aman of old erected a gibbet at the gate of the city, on which an 
unsuspecting and an unoiTviiding man, one marked as a victim, was to be 
exposcil to the gaze and derision of the people, in order that his own dignity 
and fame might be exalted ; but a divine Providence ordained otherwise. 
The history of the judgment that fell upon Aman, has been recorded in 
Jloly Writ, it is to be picsumcd, as a warning to vain and unscrupulous men, 
even in our days. There can bo no doubt, a moral gibbet, full * fifty cubits 
high,’ had been prepared some time, on which you wore to be exposed, for 
the pity at least, if not for the scorn and derision of so many, who had loved 
and venerated you through life 1 ^ 

“ But tlio eifort mado in tho forty-eight pages of the redoubtalSle pam- 
phlet, * What then does Dr. Newman Mean?’— the piodaction of a bold, 
onscrupmous man, with a coarse mind, and regardless of infficting p|in on 

4 
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iho tettliniti anotlier, 1ms failnl, — uarvelloualjr and he himeeUia 

now exhibited not only in our fiitueilaml, but even at the Antipodes, in fact 
urherever the Eti^lish language is spoken or read, as a shallow pretender, one 
quite inoompetfiit to treat ol matters of sueh undying interest as those he 
•presumed to iuleriiro with. 

“ Wc* i\ r* 1 1 tK p.?y the Alnd^hiy, that you may be spared to Ills Church 
tor many to csimo — tint to Lliin alone the glory of this noble work 
may be givi n, — and to jou th"' fcs\4ard in eternal bliss 1 
'‘And froiu ibis di-stant laud we beg to convey to you, Very Rev. and Dear 
^ir, the MMiliuienls of our aFeetionafe respect, and deep veneration.** 

{The qfihe Bishop Vicat-General 

and eiphieen Clergy^ 


*• The Very lies. Ur. Newman, 
dtc. &c. &e.** 
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NOTE ON PAGE 12. 

COKBEbPOSDiafOB WITH ARCIIBISUOP WlIATEtY IS 1834 . 

On application of the Editor of Dr. Whatcly’s Ooriv- 
spondence, the following four letters were sent to her for 
publication: they ai-e here given entire. It will be 
observed that they are of the same date as my letter to 
Dr. Hampden at p. 57. 


1 . 

“ DutSn, OcmW 39, 18.14. 

** My clear Newman, 

mo«t shocking report concerning 3 on has reached me, 
which indeed carries such an improbability on the £ice of it that yoa may 
perhaps \«ondor ut my gning it a tho«ight; and at first I did no% but finding 
it repeated from dltfcrent quarters, it seems to me worth contradiciing for 
the aako of your character. Some O&ford undergraduates, I find, openly 
n*port that when I was at Oriel last spring you absented yourself from chapel 
on purpose to avoid rocci^'ing the Communion along with me ; and that you 
yourself declared this to bo the cose. 

“ I nould not notice c^ery idle rumour; but this has been so confidently 
and so long a'^«crted that it voald be a satisfaction to me to be able to declare 
its falsity us a f. ct, from jour anthoiify. I did indeed at once declare my 
utter unbelief; but then this lias only l!i6 weight of my opinion; though an 
opinion resting 1 think on no insiitficieni grounds, 1 did not profess to rest 
my disbelief on our long, intimate, and confidential fiiendship, which would 
make it your ligLt and your duty — if 1 did any thing to offend you or any 
thing you might thi-ik materially wrong — to remonstrate with me ; — ^but on 
your genet al charoetpr ; which 1 was persuaded would have made you inca- 
pable, e^ on had no such close connexion cxish^ between us, of conduct so 
unchrisrian and iiihuinun. Cut, as 1 said, I should like for your sake to be 
able to contradict the report from your own authority. 

Brer yoor* yerj truly, 

*‘K. M'HATELY.” 
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** Oriel College, October 28, 1834. 

^ ** My dear Lord, 

My ol^enre from the Sacramcot in the College Chapel on the 
Sunday yoc tv ore in OjEford, was occasioned solely and altogether by my 
hating it nu that day in St. Mary’s ; and I am pretty sure, if 1 may trust niy 
ttiea ory, tlial T did not even hnow of your Grace’s prubcnee there, till after 
tile Servi.'e. Host certainly sucli knowledge would not ha\G affected my 
att«niiIanoe. I need not say, this being tho case, that the report of my having 
made any statement on the subject is quite unfounded ; indeed, your letter uf 
this morning is the first information I have had in any shape of tho existence 
of the report. 

** I am happy in being thus able to afford an explanation ns sati'^factory 
to you, as the kind feelings which you havo ever entertained towards me 
could desire -yet, on houect reflection, I cannot conceal from myself, that 
it was generally a relief to me, to see so little of your Grace, when you were 
at O.xford s and it is a greater rebuf now to have an opportunity of saying so 
to yourself. 1 have ever wished to observe the rule, never to make a public 
charge against another behind his back, and, though in the course of conver- 
sation and the urgency of accidental occurrences it is sometimes difficult to 
keep to it, yet I trust I have not broken it, especially in your own case : i. o. 
though my most intimate friends know how deeply X deplore tho line of 
ecclesiastical poli<qr adopted under your archiepiscopal sanction, and though in 
society X may have dearly shown that X havo an opinion one way rather than 
the other, yet I have never in my intention, never (as X bdieve) at all, spoken 
of your Grace in a serious way helbro strangers j —indeed mixing very litflo in 
general society, ai-d not crept to open roysulf in it, I have bad little tempta- 
tion to do so. Least of all should I oo forget myself os to take under- 
graduates into my cooffdence iu such a matter. 

** I wish I could convey to your Grace the mixed and very painful feelings, 
which the late history of tho Irish Church has raised in me the union of 
Iter members with men of heterodox views, and the extinction (without 
eoclesiostical sanction) of half her Candlesticks, the witnesbes and guarantees 
of the Truth and trustees of the Covenant. I willingly own that both in my 
secret judgment and my mode of speaking concerning >ou to my friends, 
I have had groat alternations and changes of feeling,— defending, then 
blaming your policy, next prairiog your own self and protesting against your 
measures, according as the aftbetionate remembrances which I had of you rose 
Boalnst my utter averrion of the secular and unbelieving policy iu which I 
eon8iderei»4ihe Irish Church to be impUcated. I trust I shall never be forget- 
hti of tbe kindness you unitormly showed me during your residence in 
Oxford t and anxiously^hope that no duty to Clirist awd His Church may over 
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interfere with the expression of my sense of It. However, on the present 
opportunity, I am conscious to myself, that L am acting aocftrding fhe 
dictates both of duty and gratitude, if I beg }our U*aie to i»1atG my per- 
suasion, that the perilous measures in which your Grace has acquiesced are 
but the legitimate otispring ot those prmciphs, diMcult to describe in few 
words, with wliich your reputation is especially associ^ed; principles whiclr 
bear upon tbo very fundamentals of all argument and investigation, and affect 
almost every dottrine and every maxim by which our feith or our corducc is 
to be guided. 1 can feel no reluctance to confess, that, uheii I first was 
noticed by your Grace, gratitude to you and admiration of you** powers wrought 
upon me; and, had not something from within resisted, 1 should certainly 
have adopted views on religious and social duty, which seem to my present 
judgment to be based in tbe pride of reason and to tend towards infidehty, 
and which in your own case nothing but your Grace’s high religious temper 
and the unclouded faith of early piety has oeeii able to wiihstsnd. 

“ I am quite confident, that, however you may regard this judgment, you will 
give me credit, not only for honesty, but for a deeper feeling in thus laying it 
before you. 

** May 1 bo suffered to add, that your name is ever mentioned in my prayers, 
and to subscribe myself 

** Tour Grace’s very sincere friend and servant, 

“ J. H. NEWMAN.” 


3 . 

** Dublin, November 3, 1634. 

** My dear Newman, 

** I cannot forbear writing again to express the great satisfac- 
tion I feel in the course 1 adopted; which has, eventually, enabled me to 
contradict a report which was more prevalent and more confidently upheld 
than I could have thought possible: and which, while it was perhaps hkely 
to hurt my character with some person^, was injurious to yours in the eyes of 
the best men. For what idea must any one have bad of religion— or at lea*>t 
of your religion — who was led to think there was any truth in the imputation 
to you of such uncharitable arrogance 1 
** But it a rale with me, not to cherish, even on the strongoat assertions, 
any belief or even suspicion, to the prejudice of any one whom I have any 
reason to think well of, till I have carefnlly inquired, and dispassionately 
heard both sides. And I think if otheis were to adopt the sa|pe rule, 1 
should not myself be quite so much abased as 1 have been. 

•*! am well ii»d<»ed t>»at one cennot expect lal!, even ^ood men. to 
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think Alike on every point, even after they eh^l have heard both sides ; and 
that we mayrezporc many to judge, after all, very har-hly ot those who do 
differ from them : for, God help us ! what will become of men if they recehe 
no more mercy thnn they show to each ocher! at least, if the rule 
were obsened, men wuula not condemn a brother on mere vague popular 
‘rumoor, about pimojples (as m my case) * difficult to desciibe in tew words,* 
and with which his ‘reputation is L«*sOciaied.* My own reputation 1 know 
is associated, to s very great degree, with what are in fact caiumuious impu^ 
tatlons, originated in ezaggeratod, distorted, or absolutely faUo statements, 
for which even those who circnlale them, do not, for the most part, pretend 
10 have any ground eveepi popular rumour : like tlie Jews at Romo ; * as 
for this way, we know that it is every where spoken against.' 

** For 1 have ascertained that a very largo proportion ot those who join in 
the outcry against my works, confess, or even boast, that they have never 
read them. And in respect of tho measure you adreri to — the Church 
Temporalities Act — (which of course X shall not now discuss), it is curious 
to sea how many of those who load mo with censure for ai^quicscing iu it, 
receive with open arms, and laud to tho skies, the Piimate; who was con- 
sulted on the measure^ as was natural, considering his knowledge of Irish 
affairs, and his influence— long before me; and gave his consent to it; 
differing from Ministers only on a point of detail, whether the revenues of 
six Sees, or of ten, should be alienated. 

** Of course, overy one is bound ultimately to decide according to his own 
judgment ; nor do 1 mean to shelter myself under his example : but only to 
point out what strange notions of justice those have, who acquit with applause 
the leader, and condemn the follower in the same individual transaction. 

“ Far be it from any servant of oiir Master, to feel surprise or anger at 
being thus treated : it is only an admonition to me to avoid treating others iii 
a similar manner ; and not to * judge another's servant,' at least without a 
fair hearing. 

** You do me no more than jnstiee, in feeling confident that I shall give 
you credit both for * honebty and for a deeper feeling ' in freely laying >our 
opinions before me : and besides this, you might have boen no less confident, 
from your own experience, that, long since— whenever it was that you 
ehang^ your judgment respecting me — if you had freely and calmly remon- 
strated with mo on any point where you thought me going wrong, 1 bhould 
have listened to you with that readiness and candour and deference, which 
es you well know, 1 always showed, in the times when *wo took sweet 
counsel together, and walked in the house of God as friends;’ — when we 
consulted together about so many practical measures, and about almost 
all the principal points in my publications. 

<*1 happen to have before me a letter from you just eight years ago, 
in which, \ifter saying that * there are few things you wish moro sincerely 
than to be known ao ^ friend of mine,' and attributing to TO; in tbs 
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rarmesfc and most flattering terms, a mncli greater share in the forming 
roar mind than 1 could presume to claim, you bear a testim^y, in which 
[ do most heartily concur, to ^freedom at least of our in/ercourse, and the 
readiness and respect wfth which you were listened to. Your words are : 
'Much as I owe to Oriel in tho way of mental improvement, to none, as I 
think, do I owe so much as to yourself. I know wl^ it was first ga\e me 
heart to look about me after my election, and taught me to think correctly, 
and-"Strang6 office for an instructor— to rely upon myself. Nor can I forget 
that it has been at your kind suggestion, that 1 have since been led to employ 
mjself in the consideration of several subjects, which I cannot doubt ha\e 
been very beneficial to my mind.* 

If in all tb s 1 was erroneous,— if 1 have misled yon, or any one else, into 

* the pride of reason,’ or any other kind of pride» — or if I have enteitained, 
or led others into, any wrong opinions, 1 can only say 1 sincerely regret it. 
\nd again 1 rejoice if 1 have been the means of contributing to form in any 
one that * high religions temper and undouded faith’ of which I not only 
believe, with yon, that they are able to withstand tendencies towards infidelity, 
but alsot that wiihoui ^em, no correctness of abstract opinions Is worth 
much. Bat what 1 meant to point out, is, that there was plainly nothing to 
predude you from offering friendly admonition (when your view of my prin- 
ciples changed), with a full confidence of being at least patiently and kindly 
Iblened to. 

** 1 for my part could not bnng myself to find relief in escaping the sodety 
of an old friend, — with whom 1 had been accustomed to frank discussion,— on 
account of my differing from him as to certdn principles, whether through a 
change of hit views, or (much more) of my oum, — till at least I had made full 
trial of private and affectionate remonstrance and free discussion. Even a 

* man that is a heretic,’ we are told, even a ruler of a Church is not to 
reject, till after repeated admonitions. 

But though your regard for me does not show itself such as I think mine 
would have been under similar drcumstances, I will not therefore rejei^ what 
remains of it. Lot us pray for each other that it may please Qod to enlighten 
whichever of us is, on any point, in error, and recall him to the truth ; and 
that at any rate we may hold fast that charity, without which all knowledge, 
and all faito, that could remove mouutains, will profit us nothing. 

1 fear you will read with a jaundiced eye,— if you venture to read it at all 
—any publication of mine; but *for auld iangsyne’ I take advantage of a 
frank to endose you my last two addresses to my clergy. 

•'Very sincerdy yoorr, 

«ED. WHATBLY.*» 
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‘ iffy dear Lord, 


**Onol, Novombor 11, 18114 


“TZ-c remarks Mutara^d Iti youi*. la*'!’ lift'r do nor com# 
pon me by "urprise, and 1 can only that 1 may be as ^ble to explain 
•jself to you, as I do with a cloir and hor “-t consrirnce to nij elf. ^oir 
trace will ob-erxe tbal the btter of mine fri>m nhnl. >ou uiaki* an extiact, 
as written when I ic«j in habits of inimac} xith yon, hi T^l.ich I have not 
ecn of late years. It does not at all ftiUow, ne<*&a>‘e 1 couU' then spea^ 
•eely to jou, that I might at another time. Opportunity i\ the chief llpne 
1 such an office ns delivering to a su]'rrior an opinion about biiaself. Thoi irh 
iicier eonccaled my oppiion frcmi you, 1 have never been foiward. I have 
p(fken when place and time admitted when tny oinnion w£i ' ked, whei 1 
Ob oalUdtoyour sido and was nia(<e your counsellor. No sb«b tnoutaidt 
(icumstaiiccb huv® bctalleii nit of late jear*,— J mast row sdte in oxph* 
aiiun what in truth has rever oc<'ari«wil to <ne hi thujHhK**\8^ till no^ I am 
ailed to redoct upon my own conduet and to anHiunt lur ai <.pparent omU^iim. 
have spoken the first oppertund} you bs.vc dvi-n ms; and I iiti per<>uadfil 
ood very seldom comes a lemonslrance. 

** Again, 1 cannot doubt tor an instant thar you lin'*c long been aware in a 
leasure that my opinions diflercd f^nm jour Gioce\. Vou know ir when at 
)zford, for you often found me duTcring from you. You must have Mt it, at 
he time you left Oxford for Dublin. You ma'tt have known it from liearsay 
n consequence of the book I Lave pnbH^hvd. What indeed can account foi 
ny want of opportunities fu speak to you ftccly my n.xnd, but the fueling on 
our part, (which, ixisting, is nothing but a fair 'oa«on,) that niy views ait 
ifferent from yours ? 

“ And fhat difreronco ^s ccrtahily of no reernt date. T tacitly allude to it in 
he very letter you quote- in which, I rcc«nlect’ well that tne words * strange 
■fficefor an instructor, — ‘ to reii/ upon nere Infemhrl to convey to you 

h li, much as I valued (and still value) your giua< *oni!ne«« and the advantage 
f your countenance to me at fhat time, yet uxen then I did not tall in with 
he line of opicon** which you had adopted. In them I never acquiesced, 
doubtless I may ha\e i's<d a* times serif imcii^e and exprc«£rons, which 1 
ihonld not now n«e; but I believe these Ird no root in my mind, and as 
luih they were n u*e idle words which I oupht cvcr to be ashamed of, because 
hoy \*>rre idl«. But the opinions to whi h I especially alluded in my former 
otter as associifid by the world with your l^race’s name under the title of 
LiLci'al/ (but not as you suppo*'C, rcceivnf by me on the woiItVs unthniity,) 
ire those fv^h (h Vtx^ be biLiiy described es the Anti-supevsi iHon notions; 
nid to these I do not iccnJh‘ct ever a^sentiitg. Ciinnected wiU 

(■ U 
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instance the undemlning of Antiquity, and resting on one^s ovij^L r^asimingH, 
judgmentSi definitions, Ac., ratlier thin authority and precedent; and 1 think 
1 gave very litfie in to ^is;— for a rer) short time too (if at all\ in to tho 
notion tliat the State, as such, had nothing to do with religion. On the othei 
hand, whateTer 1 held then deliberately, I believe 1 hold now; though per*^ 
hapsl may not consider them as points of such prominef* im}iortance, or with 
precisely the same bearing as 1 did then i— as the abolinou of the Jewi&h 
Sabbath, fhe nnscripturalness of the doctrine of imputed nglitcoatneiss (i. c. 
our Lord’s active ohedience)~the mistakes of the so called Evangelical 
system, the independence of the Church ; the genius of the Gospel as s$ 
Law of Liberty, and the impropriety of forming geolodcal theories irotu 
Scripture. Of course every one changes in opinion between twenty and 
thirty; doubtless, 1 have changed; yet I am not conscious that 1 haxeso 
much changed f as made up my mind on points on which T had no opinion. 
E.g. I bad no opinion about the Catholic Question till 1820. Ko one can 
truly say 1 was ever /or the Catholics ; hut 1 was not against them. In 
fieust I did not enter into the state of the question at all. 

** Then as to my change of judgment as to the character of your Grace's 
opinion*', it is natural that, when two persons pursne different lines from the 
same point, they should not discover their divergence for a long while; espe* 
dally if theie be any kind feeling in the one towards the other. It was not 
fat a very long time that I discovered that your opinions were (as I now think 
them) but part of intelled;ual views, so different from your own inward mind 
and character, so peculiar in themselves, and (if you will let me add) so dan* 
gerous. Eor a long time I thought them to be but different ; for a longer, to 
be but in parts dangerous ; but their fuU character in this respect came on me 
almost on a sudden, I heard at Kaples the project of destroying the Irish 
Sees, and at firit indignantly rejected the notion, which some one suggested, 
tliat your Grace had acquiesced in it. 1 thought I recollected correctly your 
Grace's opinion oi the inherent rights of the ChristiaQ Church, and I thought 
you never would allow men of this world so to insult it. When I returned 
to England, all was over. I was silent on the same principle that you are 
silent about it in your letter ; that it was not the time f<»r speaking ; and 1 
only felt, what 1 hinted at when I wrote last, a bitter grief, winch prompted 
me, when the act was irretrievable, to hide myself from you. However, I 
haie spoken, with whatever pain to myself, the first opportunity you have 
given me. 

** 1 might appeal to my conscience without fear in proof of the delight it 
would give mo at this time to associate my name with yours, and to stand 
forward as your friend and defender, however humble, I should hope you 
know mo enough to bo sure, that, however great my faults are, I have no feai 
of man *»urh as to restrain me, if 1 could feel I had a call that uuy,-» But may 
God help me, as 1 will ever stave to fulfil my first duty, the defence of Ilk 
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Church, audjof th«; doctrine of the old Fathrls, in oppubitioa tu all the innove. 
tions and profanities which are rising^ round us. 

" My dc?ar Loid, 

*• Bver yours most sincerely and gralefully, 

<* “J. H.NBWMAM 

P.S. I feel much obliged by your kindness in sending me your Addresjei 
to your clergy, which I value highly fur ymir Grain’s sal^e.** 
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NOTE ON PAGE 90. . 

■ ■ ■ ffc' ■ ; 

iSXTlUCT A LETTER FROM THE REV. E. SMEDLKV, 
EDITOR OF THE “ ENCYCLOP-aEDI A METROPOLITAN^ A.” 

\7iiEN I urged on one occasion an nndorstanding 1 
had had mth the publishers of the Encyclopaidia,” he 
answered, June 5, 1828, “ I greatly dislike the woi'd 
* understanding/ which is always and which 

occ^ioiis more mischief than any other in our language, 
unless it be its cousin-german * d^caoy/ 


NOTE ON PAGE 185. 

EXTRACT OF A LETTER OF THE LATE REV. FRANCIS. A. 
FARER^ OF SAUNDERTON. 

A LETTER of Mr. F. Faber’s to a friend has just now . 
(March, 1878) come into my hands, in which he says, 
have had a loiig correspondence with Newman on the 
subject of my uncle’s sayiughe was ‘a concealed liomau 
Catholic ’ long before he left us. It ends in my tmole 
makrng an ' 
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- NOTE ON PAGES 194—196. 

I HAVE said above, “ Dr. Bussell had, perhaps, more to do 
with my conversion than any one else. He called on me 
in passing throiigh Oxford in the summer of 1843 ; and 
I think I took him over some of the buildings of the 
. University. He called again another summer, on his 
.way from Dublin to London. I do not recollect that he 
said a word on the subject of religion on either occasion. 

He sent me at different times several letters. . • i He 
also gave me one or two books; Veron^s Rule of Faith 
and some Treatises of the Wallenburghs was one; a 
volume of St. Alfonso Liguori's sermons was another. ... 

At a later date Dr. Bussell sent me a large bundle! of 
penny or halfpenny books of devotion/’ Ac. 

On this passage I observe first that he told me, on one 
occasion of my seeing him since the publication of the 
^‘Apologia,” that I was so far in error, tbAt he had called on ; 
me at Oxford once only, not twice. He was quite positive ■ 
on the point ; it was when he was, I believe, on his way 
to Borne to escape a bishopric. 

Secondly, my own mistake has led to some vagueness V 
or inaccui'acy in the statements made by others. In 
friendly notice of Dr. .Bussell upon his death, it ie said; ^ 
'iii the “Times”; — ' 

“Personally he was unknown to the leaders of the 
movement, but his reputation stood high in Oxford. He 
was often applied to for information and suggestion on 
the points arising in the Tractarian controversy. Through 
a formal call made by hitn on Dr. Newman a correspbu- 
dence arose, which resulted in the final determination of 
the latter to join the Roman Catholic Ohurch,” 

On this 1 remark — (1) that in 1841-5, Dr, Bussell was , 
uot w3l known in Oxford^ and it cannot be said that then 
“his reputation •stood high” there; (2) that he never. 
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'^appliel to 101 infAm itiou" b> an> oiic oi^us, as ^ n 
db my knowledjjc goes, slid ^j) tint h b till on mi m 
1S41 ( i P) w IS in no ^cn&c loi m il I liuC* no< c \pL ett il it 
I tlaut he intioduced himbell, though ho im hd\o hid 
a lotter fiom Di Wis nan, iid no “c*j '^spondtiico^* 
arobO in. coi scqiu lie maj poiinps ha\L s^nt me tu^ce 
lottcis, lit ep ndent ot each o hei, in k e \eiib, and, as 
far as I knovv, he 7 is nnaw^ e of 1 lo put in mj cou- 
wci 1 n nil he saw my notice of it m the ** Apologi i 

NOTE ON PAGE 212 

JliMkACI OF *1. mil i IKOM I III KI*\ JOHN KLBLF 
10 IKl VLIHOK 

“ Nov 18, 1844 — I hope I shall not anno 7 you if I cop) 
out to jou pait ot 6. latter whicli I had the other day 
hom Judge Coir ii:;t — 

Veu bhkCK i h 111 cf p lei 01 foil A r ex- 
ptessu g a wmi tait N uni n should knowhow waimlj 
ho u b lov d b oiuod, lud s\ ipithizel nith bj laige 
nunibei** oi Cl u cuucn, bo iliat Le might not feel solitaiy, 
or, IS it vaeio eist oat ''That tl ink you of a pii\ate 
iJdns® cirtla'h gaaidcd igainst the appoaranee of 
udkin^ him tie held of \ ^ait^ Out Oul\ asbunng him 
of >1 ititudo, ’^^nriAuor wid o\eP Ac, Ac 
“ I thought I YiOuld msc lot you uudeistand how buch 
a person as C >iei dge ieels ** 


NOTE ON PAGE 237. 

L\I1A<I IlOM IHL 1 M** ” NLWsPAJLaCN lUE S.L1H0R 
S 1 * a Xl( vb IV tjitKLAUi, 187^ 

ri V 1 V R V D NwV « 1 has i' 1* wa.k levi^ ted 
Oxfoid foi the hist t lue biiice 1^45 HoTia*' been staying 
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MththeJloT S Wayte, Presidelit of Trimt> Colk; 5 ( »* 
ivhich society T>i Ncwm*m \ is formeily a st'^obl, ini 
has recently boon elected an IIoiwu^ Felloi?v, On 
^Tuesdaj evening Di Nextman met a number ot rid 
friondb at dmnn at tl o Pirsidi’it^ loJainos, and on the 
following dx\ ho pnd long vi*ji to Or Pisej 
Chmch Ho albo spent i cir uk ilk ^ime at ITcble 
College, in which ht \tas gieifh i/ilort ted In tli( 
evening Di Newman dined in Tiinitj College II iU it 
the high table, attned in his icadomicil d^tss, s d the 
scholaib were muted to meet him alifrwaids He lu- 
tuined to Liiniuighair on Tnuisdij moining” 


NOTE ON PAGE 302. 

THE MEDICI^AI OIL 05 81 WATBXJRGA, 

I HAVE leceued the follow ixig on the bahject of the oil 
of St Walbuiga from a Gcimai fiiond, iho Eev Cor 
binion Waiidingci, which ib service iblo addition to 
what lb said upon it in Note B He 

Hn your Apologia,’ 2nd } ditni i 302 }oii iy}ou neifl ei liave, nor 
evei ha\e hid the menns of gcire; into the qumti m if tl c muKulon nc*t^ if 
tl c oil of Si Walbuiga Bv gold cnince, tbuc lias nii^ion a contest not long 
ago between two papcis, a citbohc and a frie thinl i ^ one ah lut this \eiy 
quLbtion turn which I collet ted matuiaU Ait iwai laid Pioitss)! 
buttner, oi P chbt idt, if the deter da oith n iiatulou^ness t br tnilj and 
m LT^iy point tia«tcd, tnd I'aasansruid ho i i(,ht sin c hew is robod} 
else bat the paibon of bt vAolbutp. Biv H Brndhchcr 

* You k low all the older litc atu e oi the oil of St WalbnXo'* thei fore T 
icsfiic* nybcb to dtatem^ntb o a ntei dale loan 1S25 

* J irst ot the attemptb to ] hm t* e oil as natu oI piodu e of the rock 

* borne tnoiigLt ot oi liiiiiy locl oil Pat ti ii ^li^htest criireet p loses 
thst oii^in, pro]atc8 a d die i ot tlo oil ot Valbuie,** and pthoUnm 
have notl ing on nrn sv i^h c *> h cthtr 

Othc b thought oi a «aM i tk and of olution of thi ^a^t partulcs Bat 
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of the liqnoi to Municn m order to bubje(t it to a chemical analvais and 
declaied then oy wilting the ie«iilt of Ins rc^caiches to be tbit ho coall 
tabc It neithei for i atural watei, noi oil, and that) m general, ho wis not able 
to explain tl ^ plu lomenon as being in accordance with tho laws of natute 

** Let me add the testimony ot a hi toiical autnoiity Mi Sax, counsellor 
of the ^oxeinmrut (K Hcgieiungsiaib^ m his histjiy of tl diocese md city 
of Fich tidt, after he has spoken of the oii^ n, the propeilics, and the efiect 
of tho oil of bt '^alburga, concludes that * tiny aie of such a siDgulm kind 
that the} not oiil} exceed far the pi o\ nice of tiaoidinary natme phenomena 
but that they, in ^pite of the constant di:»uediting and slandeiirg by bullying 
free thinkers, preserved the gitat corfid uc^. of the caiholic people even m fa 
distant countiies * 

“ Now of the mirades. There are related by the people many thousands, 
buf of course, few of them are attested In the Pastoral paper of Eicb^^t idti 
l8o7i pige 207, 1 read that Anton Ernest, Bishop of Brunn, in Morma, 
announces, under Nov. 1 , 1857^ to the Bish p of Eichst idt, the lecoierv of » 
girl in the ebtobli«hment of the sisters of charity horn blindness, and sen I** 
m Older to attest the fact, tho following document, which I am to translate 
hteially — 

“*ln the name of the indivisible Timity We, Anton Ernest, by God s 
and the Holy Sec’s giace, Bishop of Biunii. After we had received, first by 
the cuiate ot tho establishment of the Daughters of Christian Chanty in this 
place, and then also from other quarters, the notice that a girl m the aforesaid 
establishment had regained the use of her eyes muacolou&ly m the veiy 
moment when she had a vi^, containing oil of St Walbmga, offered to hci, 
brought to her mouth and kissed, we thought it to be oui duty to lese^L^h 
^ciupulously into the fiict, and to put it be}ond all doubt m the way of a 
special commission, by heanng of witnesses and a tiiol at the place of the 
tact, if there be truth, and how much of it, in the supposed miraculous 
healing 

About the report of this commission and the adjoined testimony of the 
physician, we have then, as presenbes the Hoi) Connul of Trent (Sess. 35} 
eoUected the judgments of our theologians and other pious men $ and as 
these all weie quite in accordance, and the fact itself with all its ciicum«tance 
lay befoie us quite clear and open, we haie, after invocation of asbi&tancc of 
the Hclv Ghobt, pronounced, judged, and decided as follows — 

** * The instantaneous removal of the most pertinacious eyehd cramp 
(AUeenlied kiampf), which Matilda Makaia during many months had hin 
deicd in the use of her eyes and kept in bl ndne&s and the simultaneous 
recuiience of the full eje sight, phlogistic appeal ances «till lenaining m the 
«)es, whuh occuned when Matilda Makara on Nov 7» 1856, had a vial with 
the oil ot^. Walburga bi ought, full of confiden^'e, to her mouth and kissed 
must be acknowledgcdate be a fact which, besides the order of natuie, has 
been effected by God’s ,j;race, and is therefore a miracle. 
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** * And that tiie memory of this Divine favour may bcpreservedrthat to God 
eternal thanhs may be given, the confidence of the faithful may be incited and 
nourished, this devotion to the great «ronder-worker St. Walburga may he 
promoted, we order that this aforegoing decision shall be afhxed in the chaiH;! 
of the Danghters of Christian Charity in this place, that ii shall be preserved 
for all times to come, and that the 7th Kov. shall be celebrated as a holiday 
avery year in this aforesaid establishment. 

** * Given in our Episcopal Ecsidence at Bruno, 
***Nov. 1, 1807, 

S.) Anfon £a^KST, Bishop.' 

** A second record about St. Walburga 1 find in the Eiehstadi Pastoral 
paper, 1808, page 1U2, from which 1 take the following: 'The Saperioress 
of the Convent of St. Walburga had received in summer 1858 the notice of a 
miraculous cure written by the Superioress of the Convent of St. Leonard- 
sor-Mer, Sussex. At request for an authenticated report, Jnhu Bamber, 
chaplain of the Convent of the Holy Infant at St. Leonard-snr-Mer, wrote 
about the following : Sister Walburga had been ill iifteeu months, of which 
fi\e bedridden. The physician pronounced the malady to be incurable. 
Largo exterior tumour, frequent (thrice or four times a day) vomitings were 
caused by the diseased pylorus. The matter was hopeless, when the 
Superioroos on April 27 thought of using the oil of St. Walbnrga. The 
cl^aplain brought it on the tongue of the sick sister, and in the same moment 
she had a burning feeling which seemed to her to descend, and to afiect 
ospedally the sick part. In a few minutes the inner sinart ceased, the tumour 
fell off, she felt recovered. Ne\t morning she roae, assisted at the holy mass, 
(*ommunicated, ate with good appetite. She was quite recovered, but some- 
what feeble, as people always are after a great disease. The physician, a 
Protestant, abode by his opinion the malady to ho incurable, acknowledged, 
however, the healing. Uis words were : ♦ I belie\e the healing to be effected 
by the oil of St. Walburga, but how, T don't know.' As a Protestant he 
refiisid to give testimony that the operation of the oil had been miraculous.' 

** The report is authenticated by Thomas, Bishop of Southwark. 

" Freising, Bayern, 


September 13, 1873.” 
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NOTE ON PAGE 323. 

BONIFACE OF CANTERBCRT. 

^When I made tlie above reference in 1805 to Boniface of 
Canterbury, I was sure I bad seen among my books some 
recent aulboritativo declaration on tbo subject of his cuUub 
in opposition to the Bollandists; but I did not know 
where to look for it. I have now found in our Library 
^Conccss. OflBc. t. 2) what was in ray mind. It consists of 
five documents proceeding from the Sacred Congregation 
of Bites, with the following title: — 

^ mmm * 

« Emo ac Revino Domino Cord. Lambrnscbini Relaiorc, Taunuen. Appro- 
bationis cultda ab iminemoirabili tempore pnestiti B. Bonifacio a Sabaudid 
Archiepiscopi Cantuaiiea. Instanle serenissimo Rege Sardinioe Carolo Alberto. 
Somte, 1838." \ ^ 

Algo Dr. Grant, Bishop of Southwark, has kindly sup- 
plied me with the following extract from the Corre- 
'"“^poudanoe de Borne, 24 November, 1851, adding “St. 
Boniface of Canterbury or of Savoy was beatified /eqni- 
t)o/lenter by Qregoiy XVI. — 

“Le B. Boniface de SSavoie, zl de ce nome» petit-filb d'lEumbtKt iii, 
Arche\dqae de Caaiorbdiy. Confirmation de son cnlte, egalemeni a la deniande 
da Roi Charles Albert, 7 Sept 1838. D’abord moine parml les Chartreux, 
puis Archevdque de Cantorbdiy, consacre par Innocent IV. aa Concile 
Gdiidralde Lyons; U occupa le siege 2d atis. Mori <u 1 l 70 pendant an 
Toyagi^ en Savoie. Son corps portu a Ilaacatarombo ; concours dcs popu- 
lations; miracles ; son corps retroa\e intact trois siecles apres sa mort. Son 
nom dans les livres Utnrgiques. Sa fdte c^ebrdo sans aucane interruption. 
Bor la relation de Card. Lambraschmi, la S. C. des Rites lo 1 Sept. 1838, 
dddda qu'il consiah de cas ezceptionnel auz ddcrets d’Urbain VlII. p. 410.’* 





